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IS  CITY  PLANNING  EFFECTIVELY  CONTROLLING 
CITY  GROWTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ? 

HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  President,  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning 

It  has  become  the  prerogative  of  the  president  of  this  Conference 
to  choose  his  own  topic  and  to  speak  as  he  desires  in  this  annual 
address.  This  is  a  rare  privilege  and  a  great  responsibility  when 
judged  by  the  splendid  presentations  in  former  years. 

In  Mr.  Nolen's  inspiring  "Twenty  Years  of  City  Planning,"  we 
were  privileged  to  hear  a  remarkable  summary  of  the  unusual 
progress  being  made  in  the  science  and  art  of  city  planning  in  this 
country. 

In  Mr.  Bassett's  instructive  address  last  year  in  Denver,  we  were 
told  how  city  planning  may  be  made  effective  through  legislative 
sanction  without  which  our  work  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  futile. 

In  seeking  a  subject  for  present  discussion  it  seemed  fitting  now 
to  consider  the  extent  to  which  city  planning  is  actually  influencing 
the  full  development  of  American  cities.  A  vast  amount  of  plan- 
ning work  may  be  done  and  still  be  infinitesimally  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  building  processes  of  our  cities.  We  may  have 
endless  plans  and  laws,  but  if  they  do  not  influence  the  aggregate 
of  structures  and  improvements  the  net  total  result  is  a  denial  of  all 
our  effort. 

Of  course,  any  discussion  of  so  large  and  ambitious  a  topic  as 
"Is  City  Planning  Effectively  Controlling  City  Growth  in  the 
United  States?"  can  scarcely  be  more  than  an  opinion  based  upon 
personal  experience  and  observation.  Exceptions  to  any  such  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  can  be  quickly  cited,  but  what  is  here 
attempted  is  an  effort  to  see  how  effective,  by  and  large,  our  work 
has  now  become  in  the  course  of  approximately  twenty-five  years. 

We  have  over  900  cities,  towns,  and  villages  with  zoning  ordi- 
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nances,  and  approximately  700  city  plan  commissions.  To  what 
extent  do  these  figures  signify  an  effective  control  of  city  growth 
which  is  economically  and  socially  sound  and  aesthetically  desir- 
able? Possibly  there  can  be  no  perfect  city,  for  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government  there  is  persistent  demand  for  compromises 
with  various  and  divergent  individual  points  of  view  based  upon 
individual  desires  and  ambitions,  with  very  little  regard  for  the 
community  interest.  To  the  conscientious  student  of  city  planning 
the  question  which  continually  persists  is  whether  our  planning  is 
really  profoundly  and  beneficially  influencing  the  full  growth  of  our 
cities  or  whether  it  is  merely  playing  around  the  edge  of  forces 
incapable  of  control. 

In  "Our  Cities  Today  and  Tomorrow"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard 
state  that  the  planning  of  cities  has  become  a  recognized  com- 
munity activity  and  responsibility  in  the  last  two  decades.  They 
do  not  attempt  to  give  a  measure  of  per  cent  of  the  total  effective- 
ness of  current  city  planning,  but  by  implication  and  by  example 
it  is  indicated  that  there  are  many  deficiencies.  This  is  no  criticism, 
for  it  was  not  undertaken  for  that  purpose.  The  present  inquiry  is 
approached  from  another  and  quite  different  point  of  view. 

To  come  quickly  to  the  subject  matter  intended  for  discussion 
in  this  paper,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  city  planning  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  considering 
the  almost  total  lack  of  consideration  of  planning  previous  to  1900. 
The  great  interest  in  city  planning  and  the  considerable  number  of 
projects  completed  in  recent  years  have  been  the  direct  result  of 
and  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  most  remarkable  expansion  of 
cities  ever  known.  Now  our  rate  of  growth  however  gives  indica- 
tions of  lessening,  and  with  it  city  planning  may  become  seemingly 
less  imperative.  We  have  passed  through  the  period  of  enthusiasm 
that  inevitably  accompanies  the  first  stages  of  any  new  and  untried 
movement  that  appears  to  hold  many  attractive  possibilities.  In 
short,  we  have  now  learned  much  about  city  planning,  its  diffi- 
culties, dangers,  and  potentialities.  We  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  may  properly  ask,  "To  what  extent  have  our  cities 
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accepted  the  full  practice  of  sound  planning  and  to  what  extent 
does  it  shape  and  control  all  city  growth  ?" 

There  are  five  essentials  to  the  successful  practice  of  sound  city 
planning  which  can  be  set  down  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Good  Plans 

2.  Proper  Legislation 

3.  Competent  Administration 

4.  Public  Understanding 

5.  Financial  Surveys  and  Work  Programs 

The  omission  of  any  one  of  these  five  essentials  will  cramp  and 
stultify  the  city  and  its  city  plan.  A  city  is  like  an  individual  in 
that  its  most  perfect  form  is  achieved  only  as  there  may  be  a  full 
rounded  measure  of  development.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  had  some- 
thing of  this  in  mind  when  he  paid  tribute  to  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the  latter's  ninetieth  birthday  in 
the  following  words:  "The  most  beautiful  and  the  rarest  thing  in 
the  world  is  a  complete  human  life,  unmarred,  unified  by  intelligent 
purpose  and  uninterrupted  accomplishment,  blessed  by  great 
talent  employed  in  the  worthiest  activities,  with  a  deserved  fame 
never  dimmed  and  always  growing."  Could  there  be  a  more 
significant  description  of  our  ambitions  and  ideals  in  the  building 
of  American  cities?  Why  do  we  not  more  nearly  approach  this 
coveted  goal?  Is  it  because  of  inadequate  plans?  No,  not  to  any 
great  extent.  Is  it  because  of  inadequate  laws?  No,  for  these 
have  been  prepared  in  recent  years.  Is  it  because  of  incapable 
municipal  officials?  No,  we  are  developing  a  capable  administra- 
tive service.  Is  it  because  of  lack  of  public  support?  Not  alto- 
gether, for  some  cities  are  carrying  out  many  extensive  planning 
projects  with  strong  public  support.  Is  it  because  of  lack  of  funds 
or  financial  programs?  No,  because  good  planning  eliminates 
waste  and  some  cities  are  using  coordinated  financial  programs  to 
excellent  advantage.  Then  where  is  our  trouble?  Why  is  not  the 
average  American  city  more  satisfying,  more  perfect  and  complete? 
//  is  because  of  lack  of  thorough  coordination  of  these  five  things.  We 
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overemphasize  one  or  the  other  and  minimize  or  excuse  our 
deficiencies  in  the  remaining  essentials.  No  American  city  yet 
possesses  these  five  essentials  to  the  full  degree  required  for  the  well 
organized  control  of  city  growth.  Few  cities  even  approach  the 
desired  degree  of  coordination  of  these  essentials  without  which 
"completeness"  can  never  be  achieved. 

With  a  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  involved  in 
attempting  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  within 
definite  limits  of  time,  the  author  will  proceed  to  discuss  how  these 
essentials  have  been  applied  in  certain  typical  instances  and  what 
has  been  the  result  of  ignoring  them  in  certain  other  instances. 

GOOD  TECHNICAL  PLANS 

Quite  naturally,  the  first  plans  prepared  for  our  cities  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  were  necessarily  sketchy  and  incom- 
plete. It  was  pioneer  work  lacking  in  the  technical  background  of 
today.  The  automobile  had  not  become  a  factor  in  city  life.  In 
those  more  serene  and  unhurried  days  it  was  but  natural  that 
much  of  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  "city  beautiful"  and  there  are 
faint  indications  that  those  former  ideals  of  civic  beauty  may  again 
prevail.  While  it  is  difficult  to  pass  a  general  opinion  upon  the 
technical  quality  of  current  city  planning  work,  it  is  possible  to 
comment  somewhat  specifically  upon  certain  aspects  thereof. 
Probably  the  greatest  deficiency  is  lack  of  genuine  comprehensive- 
ness. Too  often  there  is  over-emphasis  of  zoning  or  of  street  plan- 
ning, for  instance,  with  correspondingly  less  attention  given  to 
other  elements  of  the  city  plan.  There  is  seldom  a  frank  facing  of 
the  fact  that  fifty  years  hence  the  city  will  double  in  size,  let  us 
say,  and  that  a  specific  number  of  people  in  1980  will  or  should 
occupy  a  given  amount  of  land  and  that  all  physical  and  financial 
planning  should  be  based  upon  some  such  definite  assumption.  An 
excellent  and  definite  project  of  such  character  has  been  the  rapid 
transit  and  superhighway  plan  of  Detroit.  Here  the  population  of 
the  year  2000  is  carefully  estimated,  an  area  of  occupancy  definitely 
delineated,  complete  street  and  transit  plans  prepared,  and  costs 
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determined  in  accordance  with  a  program  of  progressive  accom- 
plishment. Our  work  will  never  acquire  the  dignity  or  quality  of 
a  science  until  we  approach  it  in  some  such  specific  and  definite 
manner.  Too  much  of  our  city  planning  is  based  upon  a  universal 
insistence  that  there  be  no  limit  placed  upon  city  growth.  Good 
technical  plans  are  impossible  to  prepare  if  there  be  no  limit  of 
growth— no  definite  "scale"  of  things  as  our  early  President,  Mr. 
Olmsted,  repeatedly  emphasized.  Neither  can  our  city  planning  be 
done  upon  a  day  to  day  or  year  to  year  basis,  for  that  is  what  has 
led  to  as  many  of  our  present  difficulties  as  the  opposite  extreme 
of  assuming  that  growth  is  unlimited. 

Street  planning  for  the  motor  age  has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
activities.  We  have  generally  been  compelled  to  accept  an  ill- 
adjusted  rectangular  street  pattern  of  the  developed  cities,  and,  by 
certain  extensions  and  widenings,  create  a  system  of  main  thor- 
oughfares for  accommodation  of  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  traffic  flow.  Subdivisions  in  outlying  territory  have  been  de- 
signed to  better  advantage,  and  in  Radburn  we  have  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  street  in  relation  to  residential  districts.  Now  we 
hear  of  superhighways  and  double-decked  streets  which  are  inter- 
esting things  to  talk  about  and  draw  pictures  of,  but  whose  cost 
will  be  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  cities  to  meet  and  far  be- 
yond any  reasonable  economic  justification  in  all  but  a  rather 
limited  number  of  cities.  Here  again  we  are  in  danger  of  planning 
upon  too  great  a  scale— of  not  fitting  our  ambitions  to  our  income. 

Our  zoning  has  overemphasized  the  protection  of  certain  better 
type  residential  districts  and  either  ignores  or  seldom  effectively 
controls  the  distribution  of  population  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able standards.  In  apartment  house  areas  we  permit  ten  times  the 
density  of  population  of  one  and  two-family  districts,  or  even  ignore 
the  density  regulation  entirely;  and  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
population  density  regulation  is  the  only  scientific  basis  for  plan- 
ning sewers,  water,  schools,  and  various  sorts  of  public  utility 
services. 

Most  of  our  zoning  plans  are  all  out  of  scale,  having  erred  usually 
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on  the  side  of  providing  for  unlimited  growth  of  apartment  houses 
and  of  business  often  far  beyond  any  reasonable  or  possible  degree 
of  growth.  In  this,  of  course,  we  see  the  subordination  of  effective 
city  planning  to  the  desires  of  real  estate  speculation.  There 
is  ample  room  for  legitimate  real  estate  investment  under  a 
properly  drawn  city  plan,  but  there  can  be  no  sound  city  planning 
which  is  based  upon  the  unlimited  and  usually  whimsical  desires  of 
real  estate  speculation.  Sound  industries  are  now  suffering  as  a 
result  of  undue  speculation  of  unsound  industries  in  which  the 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  stock  selling  rather  than  upon  produc- 
tion and  sales.  Our  cities  are  in  the  same  situation,  except  that 
they  are  perpetually  exploited  and  rarely  do  have  a  period  of 
readjustment,  which  is  one  reason  for  our  ever  increasing  tax  rates. 

Probably  the  greatest  deficiency  of  current  city  plans  is  lack  of 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  values  or  the  rehabilitation  or 
replanning  of  those  vast  areas  of  old  residential  property  that  are 
found  in  every  city  between  the  downtown  business  districts  and 
the  suburbs.  Too  much  of  our  planning  has  dealt  with  the  two 
extremities  and  ignored  these  intermediate  areas.  "Blighted 
Districts"  is  the  term  we  apply  to  them  as  they  become  sufficiently 
deteriorated  to  be  noticeable.  If  we  ignore  them  entirely  and  say 
that  they  are  the  inevitable  result  of  decentralization,  we  thereby 
admit  a  weakness  in  our  planning  technique,  a  weakness  that  will 
sooner  or  later  compel  attention  because  of  the  economic  waste  of 
increasing  blight  as  our  suburbs  move  farther  and  farther  out.  Let 
us  not  be  deluded  by  the  false  prophets  of  decentralization.  The 
centralized  city  is  logical  and  should  be  maintained  "unmarred 
and  unified  by  intelligent  purpose,"  to  quote  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
again,  if  we  are  to  achieve  or  even  approach  the  perfection  of 
"  completeness."  Unless  our  street,  and  zoning  plans,  particularly, 
are  based  upon  a  centralized  city,  well  arranged,  well  balanced  and 
sound  in  all  its  parts,  we  are  headed  for  economic  disaster  far  be- 
yond any  present  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  centralized  city  has  the  incomparable  merit  of  economy 
and  convenience  and  can  be  made  to  offer  all  the  pseudo  advantages 
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of  decentralization.  It  is  the  product  of  centuries  of  experience. 
Its  deficiencies  are  not  inherent  in  its  structural  form,  but  are  found 
in  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  We  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  a  method  of  city  growth  and  city  planning  that  is  known 
to  be  sound  for  something  that  is  seemingly  alluring  because  of 
presumed  advantages  that  are  still  largely  mythical.  Decentraliza- 
tion is  destroying  our  greatest  sources  of  tax  revenues  in  the  down- 
town districts  of  the  centralized  city;  and  this  is  not  to  mention 
the  waste  and  loss  in  the  intermediate  or  blighted  areas.  Our  city 
plans  should  arrest  or  curb  decentralization  insofar  as  it  disturbs 
the  required  degree  of  comprehensiveness  of  scale  and  balance. 

This  subject  alone  is  worthy  of  prolonged  discussion  for  which 
there  is  here  insufficient  time.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  "in-between"  areas  of  cities  is  the  greatest  of  our 
future  city  planning  problems,  and  our  reputation  with  posterity 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  cope  with  it  more  than  upon  what  we 
do  with  new  developments  on  the  outskirts  or  with  skyscrapers  in 
our  downtown  districts. 

We  could  and  should  plan  to  rebuild  these  blighted  districts  with 
all  those  things  that  are  the  presumed  advantages  of  the  decen- 
tralized city,  i.  e.,  good  houses,  less  congestion,  more  open  space 
and  attractiveness,  and,  through  use  of  the  neighborhood  unit, 
promote  personal  interest  in  the  community  in  place  of  the  individ- 
ual indifference  of  today. 

To  recite  the  many  instances  of  beneficial  effects  of  current  city 
planning  practices  is  beyond  the  capacity  or  intent  of  this  paper. 
In  order  not  to  ignore  the  positive  side  of  the  question  here  dis- 
cussed, however,  it  should  be  said  that  the  most  satisfactory  and 
effective  city  planning  practices  of  today  are  the  widening  of 
streets  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  increased  vehicular 
traffic  flow  upon  the  city  streets,  zoning  ordinances,  curbing  the 
worst  abuses  of  individual  property  development,  great  railroad 
terminals,  higher  standards  of  land  subdivision,  and  somewhat 
more  adequate  provision  of  public  recreation  space,  notably  play- 
grounds of  ample  size  about  new  public  schools. 
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Our  deficiencies  in  good  technical  planning  are  in  the  failure  to 
plan  more  comprehensively  as  well  as  in  lack  of  attention  to  certain 
kinds  of  detail.  Every  city  plan  should  contain  studies  of  transit, 
transportation  and  civic  art  even  though  there  be  much  greater 
immediate  interest  in  streets,  zoning  and  recreation.  There  should 
be  a  definite  estimate  of  population  forty  to  fifty  years  hence,  an 
estimated  area  of  occupancy  (developed  progressively  through  con- 
trol of  utility  services)  and  control  of  population  density,  so  that 
certain  areas  may  not  be  depopulated  and  others  developed  more 
rapidly  or  more  intensively  than  the  public  interest  and  welfare  may 
warrant.  "Scale"  and  "balance"  are  of  present  and  permanent 
importance  superseding  all  individual  ideas  based  upon  some  form 
of  expediency. 

PROPER  LEGISLATIVE  SANCTIONS 

American  cities  have  grown  up  under  the  most  difficult  legal 
conditions.  Written  constitutions,  national  and  state,  threw  end- 
less safeguards  around  the  development  of  private  property  and 
only  through  a  gradual  liberalization  of  the  interpretation  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  placing  community  rights  upon  an  equal  or 
superior  plane  with  private  individual  rights,  have  cities  acquired 
the  ability  to  control  growth  and  hence  to  plan  effectively.  The 
reasonably  quick  and  intelligent  support  of  city  planning  measures 
in  our  high  courts  is  a  profound  tribute  to  the  virility  of  our  present 
democracy.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  our  courts  are  well 
abreast  of  our  technical  ability  and  of  public  opinion  for  planning 
good  cities. 

Unfortunately  our  first  attempts  to  give  proper  legislative  sanc- 
tion for  city  planning  dealt  entirely  with  zoning  rather  than  with 
comprehensive  city  planning,  yet  this,  perhaps,  has  resulted  in  no 
serious  harm,  for  the  courts  have  been  farsighted  and  have,  in  their 
zoning  decisions,  anticipated  most  comprehensive  planning  needs. 
In  the  Ohio,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  city  planning  statutes  and 
in  the  model  city  planning  law,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  found  much  of  the  necessary  legal 
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sanction  for  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  comprehensive  city 
plans.  Unfortunately,  all  states  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  adopt  such 
provisions  in  their  entirety,  while  others,  such  as  California,  have 
modified  or  subordinated  them  to  the  interests  and  desires  of 
special  groups,  such  as  the  speculative  real  estate  fraternity,  in  this 
particular  instance.  The  next  few  years,  however,  will  probably 
witness  as  widespread  adoption  of  comprehensive  planning  laws  as 
has  been  the  case  with  zoning  legislation  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Until  such  planning  laws  are  widely  adopted  and  used,  most  of  our 
city  plans  will  remain  more  or  less  paper  schemes  used  occasionally, 
perhaps,  but  ineffectual  in  really  controlling  the  great  percentage 
of  city  growth. 

The  preparation  and  passage  of  adequate  planning  legislation  by 
no  means  insures  adequate  planning  practice.  It  is  but  one  of  the 
five  essentials  previously  mentioned.  About  the  easiest  thing  we 
do  in  this  country  is  to  pass  laws,  so  that  this  second  essential,  pro- 
curing proper  legislative  sanctions,  is  probably  the  least  of  our 
difficulties  in  making  possible  effective  city  planning  practice. 

Legislation  for  expeditious  and  equitable  property  condemnation 
and  for  cost  distribution  in  the  form  of  special  benefits  is  sadly 
lacking  in  most  cities  and  states.  Minneapolis  has  used  its  Elwell 
law  with  splendid  results.  Kansas  City,  Fort  Worth,  and  Mem- 
phis have  done  very  well  but  there  are  few  other  cities  where  such 
legislation  has  produced  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  character  is  one  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  most  of 
our  cities. 

CAPABLE  AND  UNBIASED  ADMINISTRATION 

Again  the  author  finds  himself  upon  dangerous  ground,  for  it  is 
hazardous  perhaps  to  generalize  and  impossible  in  a  brief  paper 
such  as  this  to  cite  sufficient  specific  instances  to  demonstrate  con- 
vincingly a  universality  of  practice.  Unfortunately,  administration 
becomes  too  often  intensely  personal  or  intensely  partisan  or 
political.  We  have  not  yet  developed  a  distinct  municipal  adminis- 
trative profession  of  the  character  and  quality  enjoyed  by  English 
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cities  or  for  which  the  cities  of  Germany  were  so  favorably  known 
before  the  war.  Until  we  do  develop  an  administrative  service  in 
cities,  based  upon  merit  and  with  long  tenure  of  office,  we  shall 
see  all  shades  of  city  planning  administrative  practice,  from  good 
to  bad. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that,  based  upon  the  writer's  personal 
observations,  there  appears  to  be  developing  in  this  country  an 
administrative  service  quite  worthy  of  the  name  which  more 
noticeably  accompanies  the  city  manager  form  of  government. 
This  is  not  uniformly  true,  nor  is  all  good  administrative  service 
confined  to  the  city  manager  form  of  government.  It  is,  however, 
more  uniformly  true  of  the  city  manager  form  than  of  others.  A 
public  realization  of  this  fact,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  city  manager  government  in  recent  years  among  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

A  somewhat  different  observation  can,  perhaps,  be  offered  which 
may  or  may  not  have  considerable  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
effective  city  planning  administrative  practice.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  size  of  cities.  In  the  very  small  cities  and  towns  where 
city  planning  should  have  most  value,  officials  are  usually  either 
on  part  time  or  overburdened  with  too  great  a  variety  of  duties  to 
give  much  attention  to  planning,  the  need  for  which  has  never 
become  imperative.  There  are  few  funds,  and  planning,  if  con- 
sidered at  all,  receives  insufficient  attention  to  be  of  much  value. 
Notable  exceptions  to  this  are  the  suburban  communities  adjoining 
large  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

In  the  larger  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  administrative  practice  is 
almost  continuously  subordinated  to  political  interest,  and  munici- 
pal or  planning  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The 
waste  is  prodigious  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  survive  at  all. 
Certainly  home  ownership  has  been  destroyed  almost  completely, 
but  this  merely  serves  to  shift  the  burden  to  other  hands  and  these 
new  owners  have  not  yet  waked  to  the  magnitude  of  their  problem. 
When  a  leading  mortgage  company  says  that  all  residence  property 
in  Brooklyn  is  declining  in  value,  it  gives  us  something  to  think 
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about.    But  is  the  situation  in  Brooklyn  much  different  from  that 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Los  Angeles? 

Under  present  conditions,  the  largest  cities  are  astoundingly 
inefficient  and  quite  hopeless  so  far  as  full  and  effective  city  plan- 
ning administration  is  concerned  unless  there  is  radical  reformation 
of  present  practices.  To  be  quite  specific,  one  needs  but  cite  the 
zoning  ordinances  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  most  other 
large  cities  as  examples  of  total  inability  to  effectively  control 
building  bulk  or  population  density  in  accordance  with  any  reason- 
able standards.  As  one  well  known  architect,  Mr.  Louis  LaBeaume, 
recently  expressed  it: 

"Our  American  cities  are  like  mobs,  architectural  mobs,  with 
each  building  fighting  its  neighbor  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  'That  is 
just  the  point,'  we  say;  'we  must  have  light  and  air.'  But  in  the 
jungle  there  is  eternal  shadow.  Only  in  the  tree  tops  where  the 
parrots  squawk  and  the  monkeys  chatter  is  there  sunlight.  The 
big  trees  choke  the  little  trees,  and  one  day  there  will  be  no  more 
light  except  where  the  thick  growth  ends. 

FRENZY  FOR  BIGNESS 

"Whither  is  this  frenzy  for  bigness  leading  us?  Why  should  we 
be  so  impressed  by  swollen  magnitude?  At  the  circus  children  gaze 
with  wonder  on  the  fat  woman,  and  bumpkins  marvel  at  the 
muscles  of  the  strong  man.  But  must  life  be  forever  just  a  circus? 
'  Step  this  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen, '  cries  the  barker,  '  and  gaze 
upon  the  tallest  building  in  the  world.  Ten  million  tons  of  steel 
compose  its  bones.  Ten  thousand  pairs  of  hands  bolted  it  to- 
gether.' 

"W7here  is  the  virtue  of  modesty?  Where  is  the  virtue  of 
measure,  where  the  perfection  of  the  little,  which  other  civiliza- 
tions, perhaps  choicer  than  ours,  valued  so  dearly?  We  should 
educate  ourselves  to  a  renewed  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
them. 

"The  architecture  of  New  York  is  undeniably  fascinating. 
Visitors  from  serener  places  are  awed  by  its  cyclopean  masses. 
They  are  called  on  to  admire  the  skyline,  serried  and  jagged,  and 
changing  every  year  as  the  rank  untended  growth  increases.  They 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  Chrysler  or  Woolworth  building,  and  from 
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those  eerie  heights  look  down  on  something  not  unlike  a  vast  neg- 
lected asparagus  bed,  with  bristling  stalks  upstanding  in  crass 
disorder. 

BECOMING  MORE  CONFUSED 

"Descending  they  find  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  a  jungle. 
Great  blooms  of  masonry  tower  above  them,  strange  shapes,  weird 
forms,  majestic  but'ominous.  They  suck  their  life  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  and  seem  to  choke  and  strangle  the  little  growths 
about  them.  The  city  teems  with  life.  So  does  an  anthill,  so  does 
a  beehive,  but  the  beehive  and  the  anthill  are  masterpieces  of  order 
and  of  architectural  design  by  comparison. 

"There  is  beauty  in  crowds  massed  in  order.  Rows  upon  rows 
of  people,  in  a  vast  arena,  or  marching  in  rhythm,  are  impressive. 
But  when  the  rhythm  is  broken,  and  the  crowd  becomes  a  mob, 
terror  seizes  us.  We  must  educate  ourselves,  first,  by  questioning 
the  validity  of  any  tradition  to  serve  our  present  social  and  spiritual 
needs;  and,  second,  by  questioning  the  beneficent  force  of  any  new 
wind  that  blows.  At  the  moment  we  are  beguiled  by  bigness. 

"In  these  days  of  moral  and  intellectual  wayfaring,  architects 
are  wont  to  roam  far  and  wide.  Academies  are  losing  their  prestige. 
Dogmas  are  losing  their  force,  and  as  we  become  more  free  we  are 
becoming  more  confused." 

Certainly  no  conception  of  municipal  efficiency  or  of  effective 
city  planning  administrative  practice  can  justify  such  extremities  of 
building  development,  particularly  in  relation  to  existing  street 
widths  and  transit  systems  as  are  now  found  in  these  large  cities. 
If  the  basic  fault  lies  in  plans  of  improper  scale,  then  good  adminis- 
trative practice  would  soon  see  that  the  errors  were  corrected. 

In  Los  Angeles,  it  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  that  some 
twenty-two  million  people  could  be  placed  in  the  apartment  house 
zone  even  though  there  was  a  density  of  population  no  greater  than 
that  now  found  in  apartment  areas  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Zoning 
ordinances  of  other  cities  are  usually  out  of  scale,  but  not  in  such 
great  extremes.  The  point  is  that  in  all  of  these  large  cities  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  sound  planning  based  on  some  reasonable  degree  of 
growth,  but  merely  the  motions  of  planning  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
promises and  waivers  of  principle  induced  by  special  groups  for 
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selfish  reasons,  usually  speculative  in  nature.  Even  though  there 
were  good  plans  and  good  laws,  the  capable  and  conscientious 
official  is  helpless  by  himself  and  unsupported  by  any  administra- 
tive policies  based  upon  a  true  conception  of  the  public  interest. 
The  result,  naturally,  is  that  competent  and  unbiased  officials  find 
it  scarcely  worth  while  (or  possible)  to  hold  office  for  any  length  of 
time.  Sound  and  effective  planning  above  all  things  requires 
adherence  to  definite  plans  and  principles  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Such  planning  is  as  yet  an  unknown  practice  in  most  of  our  large 
cities. 

It  appears  that  city  planning  is  most  effective  in  American  cities 
of  moderate  size,  where  growth  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  substi- 
tute speculation  and  greed  for  reason.  It  is  in  this  group  of  cities 
that  we  find  the  most  efficient  government,  the  better  municipal 
administrative  service  and  the  most  effective  planning.  The  cities 
are  still  sufficiently  small  to  make  personal  acquaintance  of  individ- 
uals a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  where  special  interest  groups 
consequently  have  to  plead  their  causes  upon  merit  and  not  merely 
upon  their  ability  to  "get  away  with  it."  Cities  in  this  group  range 
all  the  way  from  fifty  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand  popu- 
lation. Kenosha,  Wisconsin,*  50,242,  Wichita,  Kansas,  111,110, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  142,469,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  253,143,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  149,861,  and  Cincinnati,  451,160,  have  had  genuinely  com- 
prehensive plans  that  have  now  been  followed  extensively  without 
serious  compromise  for  eight  years  or  more.  Without  competent 
city  officials,  these  city  plans  would  have  long  ago  been  in  the  dis- 
card. There  are  several  other  cities  with  complete  plans  that  have 
been  followed  extensively  and  without  compromise  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cities  which 
have  prepared  complete  plans  only  to  compromise  them  in  some 
major  respect  before  adoption  or  upon  slight  cause  on  various 
occasions  thereafter. 

St.  Louis  affords  two  excellent  examples  of  this  latter  character. 
Following  the  adverse  zoning  decision  of  1923,  a  second  compre- 
*  These  figures  are  from  1930  Census. 
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hensive  zoning  ordinance  was  drawn  and  adopted.  The  price  of 
its  passage  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was  a  whole  series  of  com- 
promises including  an  increase  in  building  bulk  limitation  in  the 
central  business  district  desired  by  certain  building  interests,  and 
a  complete  divorcement  of  the  city  plan  commission  from  considera- 
tion of  zoning  changes  or  representation  upon  the  Board  of  Appeals, 
inspired  by  certain  political  interests.  There  have  since  been  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  ordinance  and  the  result  has  been  practical 
destruction  of  any  comprehensiveness  of  plan  as  intended  by  the 
state  law  authorizing  zoning  plans.  Most  recently,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  thoroughfares  in  the  major  street  plan  was 
abandoned  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  was  opposed  by  certain  disgruntled  property  owners  who  raised 
a  cry  of  excessive  taxation  and  stampeded  both  the  property  owners 
along  the  street  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  objection  was 
unfounded  because  the  cost  had  not  been  considered  by  the  court, 
and  preliminary  estimates  showed  it  to  be  by  far  the  cheapest  of  all 
the  large  projects.  In  each  of  these  cases  in  St.  Louis  there  were 
several  capable  and  conscientious  officials  who  opposed  the  ill- 
advised  actions,  but  all  considerations  of  sound  and  effective  plan- 
ning were  sacrificed  to  political  expediency.  The  members  of  the 
city  legislative  body  were  far  more  concerned  with  a  few  votes  at 
the  impending  municipal  elections,  than  with  the  much  more  im- 
portant, but  quite  impersonal  matter  of  good  city  planning. 

There  are  now  found  in  American  cities  numerous  officials,  intel- 
ligent, capable,  and  willing  to  administer  city  plans,  who  would 
see  that  our  cities  grow  in  an  orderly,  efficient,  and  attractive 
manner  if  given  the  opportunity.  Of  course,  a  small  percentage  of 
incompetents  of  one  kind  or  another  would  always  be  found,  but 
we  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  an  ever  increasing  supply  of  well 
trained  and  experienced  men  and  women  for  municipal  service. 
The  problem  is  how  to  give  them  opportunity  to  administer  plans 
in  a  free  and  unbiased  manner.  Under  the  city  manager  form  of 
government  this  is  usually  most  possible  and  even  here  the  results 
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vary  according  to  the  charter  form,  the  composition  of  the  council 
and  the  capacity  of  the  manager. 

WELL-ORGANIZED  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 

City  plans  or  parts  thereof  which  have  public  support  will  be 
carried  out  rapidly,  for  our  present  forms  of  municipal  government 
are  quickly  and  peculiarly  responsive  to  the  public  will.  How  can 
this  public  interest  be  enlisted  and  sustained?  It  is  our  most 
difficult  problem  in  city  planning.  Chicago's  great  accomplish- 
ments are  directly  attributable  to  a  remarkable  public  support 
sustained  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  Chicago  experience 
is  of  especial  value  to  all  cities.  It  is  the  result  of  a  continuous  cam- 
paign supported  and  conducted  by  a  citizen  group  with  the  same 
sort  of  intelligent  management  these  citizens  use  in  their  private 
businesses. 

Assuming  that  plans  are  sufficiently  well  drawn  and  presented  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  imagination  as  practicable  and  desirable, 
their  execution  will  generally  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  not  all  comprehensive  city  planning  is  suffi- 
ciently spectacular  to  have  a  great  public  appeal.  It  is  only  the 
larger  aspects  of  plazas,  parks,  boulevards,  public  building  groups 
that  create  wide  interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  arouse  public  enthusiasm  about  regulation  of 
population  density  or  control  of  land  subdivision  plats,  which  are 
of  far  more  significance  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  city  and  its 
people  than  the  more  spectacular  features  just  mentioned.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  great  measure  of  public  support  can  be  aroused  for 
such  things,  but  unless  there  is  such  support  or  a  firm  administra- 
tive control  of  these  things,  any  full  measure  of  sound  and  effective 
city  planning  practice  is  more  or  less  hopeless  in  American  cities, 
as  now  organized  and  operated.  Where  municipal  governments  are 
so  quickly  and  easily  responsive,  they  often  mistake  the  hue  and 
cry  of  special  group  interests  to  be  the  public  will.  Some  check 
or  safeguard  must  be  interposed  between  a  comprehensive  plan 
once  adopted  and  the  whimsical  vagaries  of  special  group  in- 
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terests  that  generate  enough  noise  and  smoke  to  pass  for  solid 
public  opinion. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  law.  It  goes  deeper  than  the  law,  for 
the  very  best  laws  can  always  be  changed  and  usually  will  be  in  the 
face  of  a  good  high-powered  group  interest.  Our  cities  need  to  be 
organized  for  sound  community  planning  in  order  that  the  demands 
of  special  interests  can  be  judged  upon  their  merits. 

In  our  American  cities  of  today,  we  are  well  organized  to  promote 
trade  and  commerce,  to  lunch  and  sing  and  rotate  together,  in  fact, 
to  do  most  anything  except  the  very  important  thing  of  planning 
our  environment.  One  reason  for  our  lack  of  organized  support  for 
community  planning  is  probably  the  delusion  which  has  persisted 
since  pioneer  days,  that  as  individuals  we  can  each  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  unplanned  growth  and  are  quite  unconcerned  about 
those  who  cannot.  As  someone  has  said,  we  have  not  truly 
accepted  urban  life.  The  automobile  has  contributed  to  this  de- 
lusion of  individual  escape.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  each 
felt  that  with  the  aid  of  the  automobile  we  could  each  live  out  on 
the  edge  of  things,  with  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  country  on  the 
other,  and  thus  be  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both  and 
simultaneously  to  escape  the  disadvantages.  The  net  result  of 
this  has  been  a  mad  scramble  in  which  we  have  been  crawling  all 
over  one  another  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  up  with  this  mythical 
edge.  If  we  accepted  urban  life  and  united  in  planning  for  it,  we 
could  bring  most  of  the  advantages  of  city  and  country  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  at  far  less  than  it  now  costs  us  to  do  a  much 
inferior  job. 

But  how  organize  public  opinion  for  this  purpose?  The  answer 
to  that  question  can  be  found  only  through  painstaking  thought 
and  effort.  The  writer  having  been  so  bold  as  to  express  opinions 
upon  so  many  questions  of  profound  importance  in  this  brief 
paper,  perhaps  to  add  another  will  not  make  matters  any  worse. 

Since  our  municipal  life  is  now  so  completely  organized  into 
special  group  interests  in  the  form  of  committees,  clubs,  leagues 
and  chambers  for  this  and  that,  why  not  form  another  equally  well 
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organized,  financed  and  administered  for  the  special  purpose  of 
promoting  good  civic  environment  as  distinguished  from  political 
affairs.  Let  us  call  it  for  present  purposes  a  Chamber  of  Civic 
Affairs,  so  that  it  may  embrace  all  of  those  things  included  in  com- 
prehensive city  planning  or  analogous  thereto.  Heretofore,  we 
have  organized  a  few  such  bodies  like  the  former  Citizens'  City 
Plan  Committee  of  St.  Louis,  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  the  City 
Plan  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Commission,  and  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  Cincinnati,  but  while  each  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  and  well  justified  its  existence,  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  interest,  membership,  and 
funds  over  a  long  period  of  years.  If  the  organization  is  not  too 
special  in  purpose  it  may  outlast  the  enthusiasm  of  an  initial  cam- 
paign and  become  as  powerful  a  factor  for  city  planning  accom- 
plishment as  our  more  successful  chambers  of  commerce  are  in  the 
industrial  and  business  world.  Certainly  without  permanently 
organized  public  support  of  some  such  character,  all  city  planning 
work  will  be  only  as  strong  as  the  various  individuals  who  ad- 
minister it  in  their  own  particular  ways  from  time  to  time.  Some 
chambers  of  commerce  maintain  a  civic  or  municipal  bureau  and 
give  real  leadership  in  public  affairs  of  a  planning  nature  as  in 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Tulsa,  but  these  instances  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  usual  rule.  If  well  organized  and  if  there  be 
sustained  effort,  the  work  could  perhaps  as  well  be  done  by  a 
chamber  of  commerce  as  to  add  another  organization  to  our  already 
over-organized  cities.  Such  support  would  attract  more  respon- 
sible citizens  to  public  life. 

No  mention  has  here  been  made  of  the  official  city  plan  com- 
mission. What  about  its  place  in  the  matter  of  producing  public 
understanding  and  gaining  public  support?  While  the  commission 
can  and  should  play  an  important  role,  it  can  by  no  means  do  all 
that  is  necessary,  nor  should  it  be  expected  to  do  so.  The  city 
plan  commission  is  essentially  a  technical  and  an  administrative 
body.  It  prepares  the  comprehensive  city  plan  and  assists  in  its 
administration  and  occasional  readjustment.  It  should  not  be 
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expected  to  organize  and  lead  public  opinion  in  any  and  all  crises, 
for  in  so  doing  it  will  soon  run  counter  to  practically  all  interests  at 
one  time  and  another  and  hence,  being  a  creature  of  the  municipal 
government,  political  leaders  will  demand  that  the  commission  be 
abolished  as  out  of  harmony  with  political  expediency,  or  else  its 
personnel  will  be  changed  to  harmonize  with  the  ideas  of  each 
changing  political  group  that  governs  the  city.  The  city  plan  com- 
mission should  be  essentially  technical,  but  not  often  or  con- 
tinuously the  head  and  front  of  the  city  planning  movement.  In 
any  well  governed  city,  capable  administrators  will  see  to  it  that 
a  city  plan  is  always  followed,  or  at  least  given  first  and  careful 
consideration  before  all  other  proposals.  There  would  thus  be  no 
constant  necessity  for  urging  the  plan  at  all  times  as  is  now  so 
often  the  case.  If  such  necessity  arises  then  the  Chamber  of  Civic 
Affairs  should  assume  this  task.  Such  an  organization  needs  a 
regular  annual  income  and  a  well  paid  executive.  It  should  be  as 
much  of  a  business  undertaking  as  any  other  venture.  It  cannot 
succeed  as  a  loose  disjointed  voluntary  affair. 


FINANCIAL  SURVEYS  AND  WORK  PROGRAMS 

City  planning  attains  its  greatest  value  only  when  coordinated 
with  a  municipality's  financial  policies  and  program.  Without 
comprehensive  city  plans  no  well-balanced  program  of  capital 
expenditures  is  possible,  for  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
ultimate  amounts  needed  or  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of 
various  projects.  Special  interest  groups  too  often  sponsor  this 
and  that  until  a  municipality  finds  itself  burdened  with  debt  and 
only  a  few  of  its  public  needs  actually  well  provided  for.  One  case 
which  came  to  the  author's  attention  was  in  a  city  of  something 
over  100,000  population  where  leading  citizens  and  newspapers  had 
united  in  two  campaigns  in  which  large  sums  were  voted  for  two 
municipal  projects  and  the  city's  total  bonding  ability  was  ab- 
sorbed for  forty  years,  except  insofar  as  increased  assessed  valua- 
tions would  increase  the  bonding  margin  by  small  amounts.  That 
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city  needed  many  other  improvements  but  they  must  now  wait  for 
many  years. 

Los  Angeles  is  one  of  our  most  horrible  examples  of  lack  of  coor- 
dination of  city  planning  and  of  public  finance.  Here  subdivision 
of  land  into  building  lots  has  proceeded  without  end  until  there  are 
enough  lots  to  house  an  enormous  population,  and  now  the  cost  of 
providing  ordinary  municipal  services  is  producing  a  frightfully 
burdensome  set  of  taxes.  Obviously,  the  public  bonding  capacity 
is  totally  insufficient  to  provide  these  services  and  the  special  tax 
method  has  been  resorted  to  until  the  total  amounts  collected  have 
increased  from  $5,000,000  per  year  some  six  years  ago  to  as  much 
as  $35,000,000  annually,  which  latter  figure  now  exceeds  the 
amount  collected  in  the  regular  annual  tax  duplicate.  And  still 
the  amount  of  municipal  services  furnished  is  hopelessly  inade- 
quate for  the  areas  platted,  while  projects  of  imperative  necessity 
in  the  next  few  years  amount  to  several  billion  dollars.  Here  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  lack  of  "balance"  or  of  "scale"  that  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  this  paper.  Los  Angeles'  dominant 
special  interest  group,  the  land  subdividers,  have  held  sway  until 
the  municipality  finds  itself  in  a  hopeless  financial  situation  and 
the  incentive  for  home  ownership  (the  professed  objective  of  the 
subdividers)  is  rapidly  being  destroyed  because  of  high  taxes. 

While  on  this  subject  of  Los  Angeles,  which  furnishes  so  much 
of  value  to  the  student  of  city  planning  (of  what  not  to  do),  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  group  of  business  men,  realizing  that  the 
tourist  business  is  one  of  the  city's  greatest  financial  assets,  decided 
that  something  should  be  done  about  a  comprehensive  system  of 
parks,  boulevards,  and  recreational  facilities,  which  a  tourist 
naturally  expects  to  find  in  this  beautiful  climate.  About  $100,000 
was  raised  for  planning  and  promotional  purposes.  It  was  found 
that  while  this  region  possesses  probably  the  greatest  combination 
of  scenic  beauties  found  about  any  metropolis,  such  as  beaches, 
stream  beds,  mountains  and  desert  areas  of  great  charm,  many  of 
the  finest  opportunities  had  already  been  destroyed  and  others 
were  rapidly  being  privately  acquired. 
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Plans  prepared,  while  costly  at  this  stage  of  the  development  of 
the  city  and  region,  were  not  out  of  scale  with  the  needs,  or  with 
other  forms  of  public  work  and  would  have  produced  new  values 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  project  would  have  been  an  exceptionally 
good  investment  but,  because  of  an  obviously  necessary  agitation 
against  high  taxation,  the  entire  park  and  recreation  plan  was 
dropped  practically  without  consideration.  There  was  no  well 
established  Chamber  of  Civic  Affairs  or  similar  body  to  compel 
consideration  of  recreation  along  with  other  community  needs  and 
opportunities.  Here  the  land  speculator  can  secure  the  zoning  of 
land  to  accommodate  over  20,000,000  people,  which  suits  his  pur- 
pose in  selling  land,  but  the  larger  public  recreation  needs  and 
opportunities,  so  obviously  much  more  beneficial  to  the  city's 
economic  and  social  welfare,  receive  scant  consideration. 

In  thus  citing  Los  Angeles  as  a  horrible  example  of  lack  of 
balance  or  scale  or  perspective  in  sound  city  planning,  no  prejudice 
is  intended.  The  extremity  of  the  case  merely  helps  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  same  general  sort  of  mistake,  different  only  in  degree 
and  character  in  most  other  cities,  both  large  and  small.  There  can 
be  no  fixed  formulae  or  scale  of  capital  expenditures,  but  obviously 
if  American  cities  are  to  curtail  their  rapidly  increasing  tax  rates, 
bring  about  a  more  balanced  form  of  public  expenditure  and  secure 
more  genuine  advantages  in  community  living  conditions  for  their 
tax  dollar,  there  must  be  more  comprehensive  city  plans  which  are 
thoroughly  studied,  officially  adopted,  publicly  supported  and  co- 
ordinated with  capital  expenditure  programs. 

We  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  covering  a  long  period 
of  years  to  demonstrate  convincingly  the  full  or  absolute  value  of 
preconceived  planning  as  contrasted  with  a  policy  of  laissez-faire, 
but  certain  cities  can  perhaps  show  definite  manifestations  in  this 
respect.  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  are  two 
cities  of  widely  varying  size  which  have  carried  out  practically 
every  phase  of  city  planning.  They  have  advanced  their  programs 
of  accomplishment  faster  perhaps  than  most  cities,  and  yet  each, 
because  of  careful  attention  to  most  of  the  essentials  first  described 
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in  this  paper,  is  finding  it  less  expensive  than  under  the  former 
policy  of  laissez-faire.  Kenosha,  despite  eight  years  of  extensive 
planning  accomplishment  too  great  for  discussion  here,  has  mean- 
while reduced  its  tax  rate  approximately  twenty  per  cent.  The 
city  is  vastly  improved,  a  better  place  for  both  working  and  living, 
and  its  citizens  now  pay  less  taxes.  Here  is  the  type  of  "com- 
pleteness" we  should  achieve  more  often.  In  St.  Louis  the 
$87,000,000  bond  program  of  coordinated  public  improvements  has 
resulted  in  less  annual  tax  for  service  of  this  debt  than  under 
sporadic  bond  issues  of  former  years.  The  tax  for  debt  service  was 
thirty-four  cents  per  $100  in  1930  as  contrasted  with  a  peak  of 
forty-five  cents  in  former  years  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  virtually  at  the  peak  of  expenditures  under  the  $87,000,000  ten 
year  work  program.  These  happen  to  be  the  only  examples  with 
which  the  speaker  is  familiar  where  extensive  planning  has  been 
done  and  where  a  definite  comparison  of  costs  demonstrates  the 
genuine  economy  of  sound  planning  when  coordinated  with  the 
essentials  previously  mentioned.  No  doubt,  other  cities  can  show 
similar  results  which  should  be  brought  to  our  attention.  St.  Paul 
and  Kansas  City  have  recently  adopted  large  bond  budgets  based 
on  definite  work  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  definitely  demonstrated  that  city  planning  can  con- 
trol city  growth  to  a  most  satisfactory  degree  of  completeness, 
since  various  cities  are  profiting  by  more  or  less  thorough  control 
of  various  parts  of  complete  plans.  To  what  extent  it  is  effectively 
controlling  all  growth  in  American  cities  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Certainly  it  is  not  doing  so  in  the  large  cities  despite  certain  projects 
of  great  magnitude.  In  the  large  cities  there  is  failure  to  co- 
ordinate the  five  essentials  described  in  this  paper  and  very  little 
prospect  of  so  doing.  The  demands  of  special  group  interests 
supersede  consistent  planning,  while  vast  areas  depreciate  in  value 
and  taxes  increase  because  of  the  mounting  costs  of  improvements 
based  upon  supposedly  endless  growth.  The  admitted  superior 
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advantages  of  the  largest  cities  are  more  and  more  offset  by  the 
disadvantages  of  continually  increasing  cost  and  inferior  living 
conditions.  Effective  control  of  all  growth  in  the  largest  American 
cities  to  an  extent  necessary  to  produce  even  moderate  costs  for 
taxation  and  certain  living  costs  is  almost  totally  lacking  today. 
Those  interested  in  reducing  the  municipal  tax  rates  of  today  will 
find  much  of  the  basic  cause  of  these  high  rates  in  the  wasteful 
forms  of  building  which  city  planning  attempts  to  alleviate  or  pre- 
vent. Continued  repetition  of  the  most  ordinary  mistakes  so  re- 
duces the  normal  amenities  and  advantages  of  urban  life  as  to  make 
these  large  cities  socially  and  aesthetically  quite  unsound.  There  is 
a  growing  realization  of  their  undesirability  although  it  is  probably 
too  late  to  do  much  about  it.  We  probably  need  these  bad  examples 
to  emphasize  the  lesson  which  they  afford  the  cities  of  more  mod- 
erate size. 

There  are  20,828,542  people  living  in  the  thirteen  cities  having 
over  500,000  population.  There  are  7,956,228  people  living  in 
twenty-four  cities  having  250,000  to  500,000  population,  and 
7,540,966  people  in  fifty-six  cities  of  from  100,000  to  250,000  popu- 
lation, 6,491,448  people  living  in  ninety-eight  cities  of  from  50,000 
to  100,000  population,  and  6,425,693  people  living  in  185  cities  of 
from  25,000  to  50,000  population. 

The  28,414,335  people  living  in  the  363  cities  of  25,000  to  500,000 
population  now  enjoy  urban  conditions  that  are  generally  superior 
to  those  possessed  by  the  20,828,542  people  in  the  largest  cities.  It 
is  in  these  smaller  cities  that  city  planning  is  now  most  effectively 
practiced  and  where  careful  future  application  of  city  planning 
principles  will  produce  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  urban  life. 

While  our  urban  population  will  undoubtedly  increase,  it  will 
increase  in  declining  ratio  as  compared  with  recent  years.  Whether 
the  increase  will  come  in  the  largest  or  in  the  smaller  cities  remains 
to  be  seen.  Certainly  the  smaller  cities  have  more  to  offer  and  by 
effective  city  planning  can  attract  much  growth  if  they  so  desire. 
This  the  larger  industrial  concerns  appear  to  be  cognizant  of, 
which  explains  in  part  one  of  the  factors  of  recent  industrial  decen- 
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tralization.  The  smaller  well  planned  cities  offer  lower  production 
costs,  which  is  attractive  to  business,  and  far  better  living  condi- 
tions, which  is  attractive  to  employees. 

While  any  generalization  is  but  a  hazardous  guess,  it  is  doubtful 
if  city  planning  is  much  more  than  5%  effective  in  the  largest  cities 
or  more  than  25%  effective,  on  the  whole,  in  the  smaller  cities. 
While  city  planning  under  present  practices  is  more  or  less  hopeless 
in  the  largest  cities,  it  can  be  made  75%  to  90%  effective  in  the 
smaller  cities  to  their  economic  benefit  as  well  as  to  their  social 
and  aesthetic  advantage. 

In  the  smaller  cities  lies  the  hope  of  America.  Life  can  be  made 
more  pleasant  and  enjoyable  and  more  economical.  But  before  we 
achieve  such  satisfactory  and  complete  cities  as  we  may  desire,  we 
must  realize  that  effective  city  planning  is  an  integration  of  the 
five  essentials  previously  described,  i.  e.,  good  plans,  proper  legisla- 
tion, capable  administration,  and  thorough  public  understanding 
based  upon  sound  financial  programs. 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  CITY  STREETS 

THOMAS  FITZGERALD,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Company 

THE  PROBLEM 

The  subject  of  this  paper  relates  to  urban  surface  transportation 
and  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  street  cars  and 
buses  in  cities  ranging  in  size  from  100,000  to  500,000  population. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  automotive  traffic  has  not  only  re- 
sulted in  acute  congestion,  to  which  radical  remedies  have  been 
and  are  being  applied,  but  has  impaired  the  ability  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  to  render  adequate,  attractive  service. 

The  street  railways  have  suffered  severe  declines  in  revenue  by 
reason  of  this  competition.  Managements  have  devoted  their 
greatest  efforts  to  achieve  a  new  economic  basis  in  this  period  in 
order  to  meet  revenue  losses  and,  as  a  result,  have  been  unable  to 
expand  and  improve  their  facilities  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions.  The  private  automobile  has  captured  the  public  mind 
to  such  an  extent  that  demands  for  more  and  more  facilities  to 
enable  its  more  extensive  use  have  generally  been  complied  with. 
This  rapid  increase  in  automobile  use  has  led  many  to  question  the 
usefulness  of  the  street  car,  and  every  rail  replacement  by  a  bus  is 
taken  as  evidence  of  its  approaching  doom. 

The  automobile  has  set  a  new  style  in  transportation— an  attrac- 
tive style  in  comparison  with  the  street  car— and  the  sentiment 
of  the  public  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  its  administrative  officers, 
evidenced  so  often  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  new  major 
arteries  exclusively  for  automotive  use. 

Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  these  exclu- 
sive automotive  facilities  may  be  indicated  by  a  two-mile  facility 
in  Pittsburgh  which  cost  about  $10,000,000.  Based  on  an  actual 
survey,  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  operating  costs  for  each  pas- 
senger riding  over  it  is  more  than  5  cents  (2>£  cents  per  passenger 
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mile)— a  gift  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  auto  rider  equal  to  the  cost  of 
a  street  car  ride  to  the  average  street  car  rider.  Through  the  gaso- 
line and  other  taxes,  the  auto  rider  contributes  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  mile.  These  costs  are  finally  creating  a  question  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  or  necessity  for  devoting  such  a 
very  large  part  of  the  national  resources  to  this  single,  compara- 
tively exclusive  facility.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  usefulness  of  the  electric  railway  in  the  movement 
of  urban  population.  There  is  a  fairly  well  defined  field  for  the 
various  public  agencies  of  travel  in  cities  varying  in  size  up  to 
500,000  population.  The  street  car  is  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  vehicle  for  the  movement  of  large  masses  of  traffic. 
The  principal  field  of  buses  is  in  traffic  of  moderate  density  and  in 
feeder  service  to  rail  lines— of  taxicabs,  in  the  higher-priced  call 
and  demand  service.  If  immense  public  expenditures  continue  to 
be  made  for  the  benefit  of  exclusive  agencies,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  economic  and  social  service  rendered  by  those  agencies,  and 
they  are  permitted  to  detract  unduly  from  the  value  of  services 
rendered  by  another  agency  excluded  in  these  expenditures  from 
direct  benefit,  the  general  public  transportation  service  will  be 
impaired. 

As  I  understand  present-day  city  planning  thought,  it  is  to  work 
from  realities  of  the  present  toward  those  approximating  the  ideal  as 
closely  as  possible,  in  the  interests  of  public  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  utilization  of  the  realities.  In  this  process  it  is  essential  that 
full  value  be  derived  from  present  realities;  and  if  new  projects  are 
planned,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  available  valuable 
agencies  which  can  contribute  to  bring  about  a  maximum  of  public 
service. 

Improvement  of  street  traffic  conditions  is  the  most  pressing 
problem  today  in  American  cities.  It  seems,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  this  discussion  should  give  full  consideration  to  that  type  of 
use,  namely,  mass  transportation  service,  which  has  made  and  is 
making  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  amelioration  of 
traffic  conditions.  Moreover,  we  should  carefully  consider  the  fact 
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that  if  this  service  were  fully  utilized  in  present  and  prospective 
conditions,  it  would  provide  a  reasonably  adequate  solution  for  the 
urban  traffic  problem  under  discussion. 

TRAFFIC  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ECONOMICS 

The  subject  requires  consideration  of  the  purposes  for  which 
city  streets  have  been  provided.  Neglecting  the  sidewalk,  the 
roadway  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  in  (a) 
movement  of  traffic  and  (b)  delivery  of  passengers  and  freight  to 
their  objectives.  The  accomplishment  of  this  objective  depends 
upon  the  free  flow  of  traffic  in  the  roadway  and  calls  for  a  minimum 
of  interference  from  the  stoppage  of  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  and  unloading. 

In  the  present  phase  of  social  development,  the  accepted  social 
goal  is  to  render  the  greatest  amount  of  service  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  those  methods 
which  will  permit  a  larger  public  use  of  our  over-congested  streets 
will  represent  progress  toward  the  goal  of  the  city  planner. 

The  principal  agencies  of  passenger  transportation  in  cities  of 
500,000  population  and  under  are— the  electric  railway,  the  motor 
bus,  the  taxicab,  and  the  private  automobile.  The  objective  should 
be  to  co-ordinate  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  agencies, 
and  facilities  for  their  use,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  public  benefit. 

If  this  is  sound,  then  it  would  seem  unwise  to  permit  one  agency 
to  interfere  out  of  proportion  to  its  public  usefulness  with  the  opera- 
tion of  another,  nor  should  public  funds  be  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  one  type  of  transportation  service  to  the  exclusion  of  another 
presently  more  used  and  useful  in  the  public  service.  Correctives 
are  usually  applied  by  the  public  in  accordance  with  popular 
methods.  If  streets  are  congested,  it  is  obvious  to  the  public  mind 
that  wider  streets,  and  more  of  them,  will  correct  the  condition. 
Therefore,  tremendous  outlays  of  capital  are  made  for  more  and 
wider  streets  for  the  relief  of  automotive  traffic.  However,  these 
obvious  correctives  are  constantly  proving  more  costly;  and  unless 
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a  proper  perspective  of  the  entire  situation  is  obtained,  there  is  in 
my  opinion  grave  danger  of  ultimately  disastrous  results.  The 
lack  of  balance  in  expenditure  of  public  funds,  devoted  so  largely 
to  provision  for  automotive  facilities,  besides  imposing  an  increas- 
ingly heavy  tax  burden,  is  stimulating  unsound  economic  competi- 
tion against  mass  transportation  facilities,  which  are  much  more 
valuable  in  terms  of  community  use  than  the  type  so  financially 
favored.  Continuance  of  this  trend  may  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  less  favored  facilities. 

In  this  problem  of  securing  a  maximum  of  use  from  the  circu- 
latory system,  it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the  relative  efficiency  of 
street  cars  and  automobiles  in  handling  traffic. 

The  highway  of  greatest  vehicle  capacity  is  that  free  of  all  cross- 
ing interference.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  a  single  lane  on  such  a  street  is  slightly  more  than  1,800 
vehicles  per  hour.  Except  for  short  periods  of  time,  traffic  volumes 
as  high  as  this  have  never  been  observed,  and  under  such  conditions 
driving  would  be  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority  of  motorists. 
Taking  the  Holland  Tunnels  (connecting  New  York  with  Jersey 
City)  for  example,  the  maximum  recorded  traffic  flow  when  the 
majority  was  passenger  car  traffic  is  1,253  vehicles  per  lane  per 
hour.  The  estimated  maximum  capacity  of  the  Tunnels  under 
present  regulations  is  1,270  vehicles  per  lane  per  hour  in  each  of  two 
lanes.  It  seems  reasonably  liberal,  therefore,  to  assume  that  1,500 
vehicles  per  lane  per  hour  is  about  the  maximum  at  satisfactory 
speeds  for  a  highway  without  grade  crossings.  Likewise,  analysis 
of  traffic  checks  on  major  surface  streets  subject  to  normal  grade 
crossing  interruption  indicates  that  approximately  900  vehicles 
per  hour  is  the  practicable  maximum  for  a  single  lane. 

These  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  apply  only  to  a  single 
lane.  Roadways  usually  consist  of  several  lanes  on  which  traffic 
weaves  from  side  to  side,  reducing  the  capacity  of  each  lane  as  the 
width  of  the  street  increases.  Although  the  exact  effect  of  weaving 
upon  the  capacity  of  multiple-lane  highways  has  never  been  con- 
clusively determined,  a  rather  complete  investigation  into  this 
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factor  was  conducted  about  five  years  ago  by  Major  R.  F.  Kelker, 
Jr.,  and  his  findings,  shown  in  the  table,  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative : 

RELATIVE  CAPACITY  OF  MULTI-LANE  STREETS  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  SINGLE  LANE 

Efficiency  Per  Lane 

Number  of  Lanes  in  Per  cent  of 

in  One  Direction  Single  Lane 

1 100  (Actual) 

2 89  (Actual) 

3 78  (Actual) 

4 65  (Estimated) 

5 52  (Estimated) 

The  vehicle  capacity  of  roadways  of  various  widths  is  therefore 
determinable  and  the  calculation  will  be  made  under  the  following 
conditions: 

a.  An  express  highway  with  no  grade  crossings  and  no  stopping 
permitted  and  having  a  clear  width  of  40  feet,  with  an  ade- 
quate center  strip  for  safety,  would  have  an  over-all  width  of 
50  to  52  feet  including  guard  walls  and  narrow  walkways  for 
use  in  emergencies. 

b.  A  city  boulevard  with  a  60-foot  pavement  used  only  by 
passenger  automobiles,  subject  to  intersection  delays,  and 
with  parking  prohibited  except  for  vehicles  stopping  to  load 
and  unload. 

c.  A  city  boulevard  with  a  60-foot  pavement  used  only  by 
passenger  automobiles,  subject  to  normal  crossing  interference 
and  with  parking  permitted  at  the  curb. 

In  addition  to  the  vehicle  capacity  of  these  roadways,  it  is  pos- 
sible also  to  estimate  quite  closely  the  passenger  capacity.  Observa- 
tions in  a  large  number  of  cities  indicate  that  the  average  load  per 
private  vehicle  is  approximately  1.7  passengers. 

The  capacity  of  rail  transportation  facilities  in  cities  may  also 
be  closely  estimated.  A  single  electric  railway  track  on  an  ordinary 
city  street  has  a  maximum  capacity  in  excess  of  180  cars  per  hour. 
However,  to  insure  satisfactory  speeds,  I  have  assumed  a  maximum 
capacity  of  150  street  cars  per  hour,  each  seating  60  passengers. 
A  single  track  surface  electric  railway  line  will,  therefore,  move 
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9,000  seated  passengers  per  hour;  or  more  than  twice  the  observed 
maximum  which  is  moved  in  automobiles  through  the  Holland 
Tunnels.  If  two  such  tracks  are  located  in  the  center  of  an  ordi- 
nary 60-foot  pavement  upon  which  parking  is  prohibited,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  automobiles  per  hour  may  also  move  through  the 
street  in  each  direction.  This  then  opens  up  another  possibility 
upon  the  60-foot  street,  and  brings  us  to  a  fourth  set  of  conditions 
upon  which  I  have  estimated,  namely: 

d.  A  60-foot  street  used  by  both  street  cars  and  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  with  parking  permitted  at  the  curb. 

MAXIMUM  PRACTICAL  CAPACITY  PER  HOUR  OF  ROADWAYS  UNDER  TYPICAL 

CONDITIONS 


Type  of  Street 

No.  of 
Moving 
Lanes 
in  Each 
Direction 

Hourly  Vehicle  Ca- 
pacity in  Each 
Direction 

Total 
Hourly 
Passenger 
Capacity 
in  Each 
Direction 

Automo- 
biles 

Street 
Cars 

a.  4  lane  express  highway 

2 
3 
2 

3 

2,650 
1,800* 
1,450 
l,000a 

150 

4,500 
3,060 
2,460 
10,700 

b.  60-foot  pavement  —  parking  pro- 
hibited   
c.  60-foot  pavement  —  parking  per- 
mitted 

d.  60-foot  pavement  with  street 
cars  —  parking  prohibited  .... 

a  Hourly  automobile  capacities  in  the  last  three  cases  will  be  found  to  be  lower 
than  if  the  percentages  given  in  the  table  of  lane  efficiencies  are  applied  directly. 
This  is  because  neither  the  curb  lane,  when  parking  is  prohibited,  nor  the  lane  next 
to  the  parked  lane,  when  parking  is  permitted,  have  as  high  an  efficiency  as  the 
lanes  in  the  center  of  the  street.  In  the  first  case,  vehicles  stopping  to  load  and 
unload  at  the  curb  reduce  the  effective  capacity  of  the  curb  lane  to  about  one-half 
that  of  a  free  lane.  In  the  second  case,  vehicles  moving  to  and  from  the  parking 
lane  reduce  slightly  the  efficiency  of  the  nearest  moving  lane. 

Summarizing  briefly,  a  street  with  provision  for  electric  railway 
operations  carrying  only  seated  loads  has  the  same  value  to  the 
community  as  3>£  automobile  boulevards  of  like  width  and  with 
similar  parking  regulations.  It  has  more  than  twice  the  capacity 
of  a  40-foot  elevated  highway.  Or,  stated  another  way,  the  street- 
car street  performs  a  greater  transportation  service  than  that  of  a 
street  system  composed  of  two  surface  streets  with  60-foot  pave- 
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ments  (parking  prohibited)  and  one  four-lane  express  highway. 
These  comparisons  are  of  vital  importance  to  city  planners  in 
relating  the  capacity  of  the  circulatory  system  of  the  city  to  the 
probable  intensity  of  development. 

The  foregoing  discussion  relates  only  to  the  relative  passenger 
carrying  efficiency  of  street  cars  and  automobiles.  There  is  also 
the  terminal  problem,  which  was  ably  discussed  before  this  Confer- 
ence by  Dr.  McClintock  in  1930.  The  addition  of  major  traffic 
arteries  creates  in  turn  a  need  for  extensive  terminal  facilities  if  the 
streets  in  the  central  business  area  are  not  to  be  choked  with  stand- 
ing vehicles.  The  street  car  requires  no  terminal  in  the  congested 
business  area,  so  that  increased  usefulness  of  the  street  car  would 
alleviate  the  condition. 

An  additional  problem  in  the  street  travel  situation  is  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  motor  vehicle  fatalities  and  the  accompanying 
increase  in  personal  injuries  and  property  loss.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  greater  safety  of  rail  transportation  over  automobile  trans- 
portation, I  call  your  attention  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  This  group  reported  that  it  was  twenty-two  times 
as  safe  to  ride  in  a  street  car  as  in  a  motor  vehicle,  only  one  street 
car  passenger  being  killed  for  every  455  million  passenger  miles  of 
operation  in  1929.  The  reason  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact  that  to 
equal  the  transportation  service  of  a  single  60-passenger  street  car 
in  charge  of  a  trained  operator,  would  require  36  individual  motor- 
ists of  varying  skill,  intelligence,  and  responsibility. 

After  a  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  streets  with  and 
without  provision  for  rail  transportation,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  the  street  car  in  its  present  state  could 
satisfactorily  be  applied  to  arteries  bearing  fast-moving  automobile 
traffic. 

The  street  railway  industry  must  improve  the  performance  of 
street  cars  before  such  applications  will  be  thoroughly  successful. 
Experiments  already  conducted  by  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  through  a  Presidents'  Conference  Committee  have 
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furnished  the  industry  with  sufficient  facts  to  assure  a  vehicle 
which  is  quiet,  smooth  in  operation,  fast  in  acceleration  and 
deceleration,  and  capable  of  high  running  speeds.  It  would  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  service  if  parkways  for  railway 
operation,  free  of  interference,  were  provided. 

In  Pittsburgh  we  have  taken  three  lines  and  have  operated  them 
with  cars  whose  speeds  have  been  increased  from  28  miles  per  hour 
maximum  to  38  miles  per  hour.  The  operations  are  conducted  on 
a  street  carrying  a  heavy,  fast-moving  traffic  load.  The  use  of 
the  lines  can  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
service.  Whereas  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  re- 
mainder of  our  system  has  declined  severely,  these  three  lines  are 
holding  and  increasing  their  patronage.  These  lines  are  evidently 
more  nearly  meeting  the  competition  of  automobiles.  Insofar  as 
the  patronage  is  retained  or  increased,  the  need  for  traffic  relief 
measures  in  the  districts  served  by  them  will  be  reduced. 

This  in  itself  is  a  modest  experiment.  The  results,  however, 
confirm  my  opinion  that  the  application  of  electric  railways  on 
major  traffic  arteries,  properly  designed  to  meet  speed  requirements 
of  the  electric  railway,  will  attract  patronage  to  the  mass  transpor- 
tation agency  and  thereby  relieve  pressure  for  traffic  relief. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
transportation  service,  in  proportion  generally  to  their  benefits, 
should  provide  for  the  cost  of  ways  on  which  electric  railways  are 
permitted  to  construct  and  operate  their  facilities.  From  a  general 
standpoint,  this  is  entirely  equitable,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  solution  of  the  general  transportation  problem  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern  and  insofar  as  the  community  provides 
facilities  adaptable  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  thereby  makes  its  circulatory  system  efficient,  it 
improves  not  only  its  commercial  opportunities  but  also  it  is 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  additional  traffic 
relief  facilities.  Public  improvements,  particularly  those 
which  expedite  travel,  have  an  important  effect  in  increasing 
commercial  opportunities  and,  consequently,  land  values. 
There  is  in  my  opinion  no  apparent  reason  why  a  substantial 
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portion  of  the  cost  of  public  ways  should  not  be  assessed 
against  those  who  peculiarly  benefit  by  the  improvements. 
Although  this  principle  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  applied 
to  traffic  relief  projects,  it  is  as  sound  to  apply  it  against  such 
projects  as  to  apply  the  benefit  assessment  principle  to  sub- 
way and  elevated  railway  projects. 

2.  Electric  railways  in  themselves  can  not  economically  provide 
themselves  with  private  rights-of-way  necessary  to  meet  rapid 
transit  requirements.     Furthermore,  if  mass  transportation 
facilities  are  applied  to  public  ways,  a  certain  duplication  of 
investment  is  avoided  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  circulatory  system  and,  in  turn,  the  car  rider. 

3.  The  car-riding  public,  which  is  a  large  part  of  the  general  tax- 
paying  public,  is  a  shareholder  in  traffic  relief  projects  and  is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  its  transportation 
agency  from  use  of  the  improved  traffic  artery. 

In  connection  with  the  second  item,  there  is  a  relatively  frequent 
question  encountered  by  electric  railway  managements  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  at  this  point.  The  question  is  the  initiation  of 
transportation  service  into  sparsely  settled  territory— territory 
which  obviously  cannot  support  public  transportation  either  now  or 
in  the  near  future,  the  provision  of  public  transportation  for  which 
would,  however,  greatly  stimulate  its  development.  If  the  possi- 
bilities for  development  are  great,  there  should  be  provided  facilities 
for  future  operation  of  mass-handling  facilities;  and  for  the  interim 
it  would  not  be  inequitable  for  the  beneficiaries  to  provide  the  cost 
of  operation  of  transportation  facilities  until  a  sufficient  growth  is 
obtained  to  make  it  reasonably  self-supporting.  In  this  broader 
concept  of  the  closely  related  interest  of  the  public  and  the  mass 
transportation  management,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  for  the 
community  to  completely  equip  the  requisite  transportation  system 
into  new  developments  and  make  suitable  arrangements  with  the 
private  interests  to  operate  the  service  at  cost  plus  an  incentive,  so 
designed  as  to  stimulate  the  private  interests  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  utility  to  the  public.  Should  the  expansion  venture 
prove  successful  (and  sound  planning  coupled  with  adequate  public 
transportation  support  would  go  far  in  insuring  its  success),  the 
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utility  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  over  the  investment  on 
suitable  terms. 

The  question  which  next  follows  is  whether  or  not  the  public 
by  furnishing  ways  on  which  electric  railways  may  operate  is  in 
effect  placing  in  the  hands  of  private  interests  the  means  of  making 
undue  profits. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  in  the  present  phase  of  social  de- 
velopment the  profit  motive  is  inescapable  in  the  development 
of  business  enterprises,  and  the  transportation  industry  is  no  ex- 
ception. A  community  which  is  served  by  a  prosperous  public 
carrier  will  enjoy  a  higher  grade  of  service  and  will  have  its  needs 
and  requirements  for  expansion  met  more  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily than  will  a  community  which  is  served  by  a  utility  in 
financial  difficulties. 

It  is  undoubted  that  should  communities  provide  ways  on  which 
public  utilities  may  operate,  there  will  come  a  public  insistence  that 
profits  be  severely  controlled.  Modern  regulation  takes  the  form  of 
strict  limitation  of  return  on  the  investment  of  private  capital. 
This  method  may  result  in  stimulating  investment  if  the  credit  of 
the  utility  is  high,  restricting  investment  if  the  credit  of  the  utility 
is  low,  or  relative  stagnation  if  the  cost  of  money  and  the  permitted 
return  are  approximately  equal. 

I  suggest  your  consideration  of  another  method  of  regulation 
(never  to  my  knowledge  applied)  which  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  topic  herein  discussed  and  which  emphasizes  utility  manage- 
ment effort  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  their  services  to  the  public 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoids  the  suspicion  of  inordinate  profits 
obtained  from  public  investments.  This  method  is  to  allow  a 
utility  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  its  property,  plus  an  addi- 
tional allowance  depending  on  the  extent  of  public  use  of  its  facili- 
ties. This  additional  allowance  could  be  based  directly  on  the 
number  of  passengers  carried. 

Self-interest  on  the  part  of  managements  would  stimulate  them 
to  furnish  the  best  service  possible  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  for 
then  they  would  sell  the  greatest  amount  of  service  and  thereby 
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reap  the  greatest  reward.  If  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  the 
effort  to  stimulate  increased  use  would  be  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  reward  allowed,  so  that  within  reasonable  limits  the  amount  of 
this  reward  would  not  adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the  public 
served. 

I  have  perhaps  treated  more  fully  than  necessary  the  reasons 
why  public  investment  in  ways  for  use  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  will  inure  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  public  and  the 
owners  and  managers  of  mass  transportation  facilities.  My  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  not  fully  grasped  the  eco- 
nomic importance  to  communities  of  adequate  public  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

What  we  call  progress  in  civilization— the  result  of  evolutionary 
processes— depends  for  its  continuance  upon  an  understanding  of 
those  processes  by  men  having  the  ability  and  influence  to  bring 
about  wise  social  adjustments  to  them. 

Transportation  makes  a  most  important  and  necessary  contribu- 
tion to  urban  life.  It  comprises  important  specialized  elements, 
and  the  life  and  progress  of  our  cities  depend  upon  a  wise  co- 
ordination of  these  elements.  Special  interests  such  as  I  represent 
should  expect  nothing  more. 


DISCUSSION 

CHARLES  GORDON,  Managing  Director,  American  Electric  Railway 

Association 

Because  of  the  fact  that  use  of  the  automobile  is  obviously  the 
cause  of  modern  street  congestion  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
seek  relief  by  street  construction  and  widening  projects  for  the 
facilitation  of  motor  traffic.  Today,  with  acute  public  financial 
problems  facing  many  cities,  taxpayers  are  taking  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  whole  matter  of  city  travel  facilities.  Street 
construction  projects  are  no  longer  judged  only  in  the  light  of  their 
apparent  desirability,  but  more  frequently  by  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  finance  the  work.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  consider  alternative  methods  of  urban 
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travel  as  a  means  of  relieving  congestion,  and  to  give  more  weight 
to  relative  economic  efficiency  in  determining  the  type  of  travel 
facilities  for  which  public  funds  should  be  expended. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
should  have  discussed  so  fully  the  economics  of  street  travel  in  both 
public  and  private  vehicles. 

The  importance  of  public  transportation  to  cities  of  various  pop- 
ulation classes  is  best  measured,  perhaps,  by  the  proportion  of 
workers  and  shoppers  which  are  transported  to  and  from  central 
business  districts.  A  summary  of  available  data  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

MODES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  TO  AND  FROM  CENTRAL  BUSINESS 
DISTRICTS 


1930 
Census 
Order  in 
Size  of 
Cities  in 
U.S. 

Popula- 
tion 
Class 

City 

Year  of 
Survey 

Percentage  of  Passengers 
Entering  and  Leaving  by 

Mass  Trans- 
portation 
Vehicles 

Passenger 
Auto- 
mobiles* 

2 
3 
4 
5 

i 

i 
i 
i 

Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Los  Angeles 

1929 
1928 
1930 
1924 

78.1 
79.2 
66.2 
65.3 

21.9 
20.8 
33.8 
34.7 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

St.  Louis 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Milwaukee 

1930 
1929 
1927 
1927 
1926 
1930 

65.4 
60.8 
75.0 
74.6 
74.5 
50.4 

34.6 
39.2 
25.0 

25.4 
25.5 
49.6 

14 
19 

24 

3 
3 
3 

Washington 
Kansas  City 
Louisville 

1930 
1930 
1926 

36.7 
48.9 
53.6 

63.3 
51.1 
46.4 

*  Including  taxicabs,  except  in  case  of  Louisville,  where  they  are  included  in  mass 
transportation  vehicles. 
1 1,000,000  or  over. 

2  500,000  to  1,000,000. 

3  250,000  to  500,000. 

If  we  assume  that  the  cities  in  the  table  are  typical  of  the  others 
in  their  respective  population  classes,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  the  29,000,000  people  in  the  cities  of  250,000  and  over  are  de- 
pendent upon  public  transportation  for  their  daily  travel. 

In  the  light  of  available  facts  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  funds  expended  during  the  past  decade  for  the 
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improvement  of  urban  transportation  facilities,  as  between  facili- 
tizs  for  collective  and  for  individual  travel,  has  been  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  relatively  important  position  which  collective  travel 
continues  to  occupy  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  modern 
cities  despite  the  enormous  increase  in  the  ownership  of  automo- 
biles. 

In  a  survey  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area,  the  annual  riding 
habit  in  automobiles  was  found  to  be  about  450.*  Since  22% 
of  this  was  in  commercial  vehicles,  the  true  passenger  automobile 
riding  habit  is  about  350.  This  does  not  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  270  annual  rides  per  person  in  public  vehicles,  especially 
since  much  of  the  passenger  automobile  use  is  strictly  for  pleasure 
for  which  the  subway,  street  car  and  bus  are  ill-adapted. 

Referring  again  to  Boston,  a  survey  in  the  afternoon  peak  hour, 
5-6  P.  M.,  in  1930  showed  133,235  riders  on  the  Boston  Elevated 
system,  which  includes  subway,  elevated,  surface  street  car  and 
motor  bus  operations.  In  1920  a  similar  survey  recorded  124,761 
riders.f  It  is  particularly  significant  that  this  7%  increase  in 
necessity  riding— necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  business  and 
industry  within  the  city— should  have  occurred  in  a  period  when 
motor  vehicle  registrations  in  the  country  have  nearly  tripled. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PUBLIC  TRAVEL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  touched  upon  the  research  program  of  the 
Electric  Railway  Presidents'  Conference  Committee,  the  goal  of 
which  is  the  development  of  modern  electric  cars  of  much  higher 
standards  of  comfort  and  speed,  quietness  and  general  attractive- 
ness. Possibilities  of  noise  reduction  are  being  intensively  studied. 
Methods  of  fare  collection,  placing  and  operation  of  doors  for 
faster  and  safer  loading  and  circulation  within  the  car  are  being 
investigated.  Exterior  and  interior  appearances,  and  appoint- 
ments of  cars  are  being  studied. 

While  this  is  going  on,  however,  there  has  been  no  cessation  of 
effort  by  railway  companies  to  add  the  best  of  new  equipment  and 
modernize  old  equipment  along  approved  lines,  considering  quite 
largely  the  features  just  mentioned  which  are  being  so  intensively 
studied  in  the  program  now  under  way. 

*  Robert  Whitten,  Report  on  a  Thoroughfare  Plan  for  Boston,  1930,  p.  36. 
t  Mass  Transportation  in  Cities,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1931,  p.  7. 
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SAFETY 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  fatalities  due  to 
street  railway  public  accidents  have  decreased  from  2,124  in  1920 
to  about  1600  in  1929,  a  reduction  of  approximately  one-third.* 
This  decrease  is  the  more  startling  when  it  is  weighed  against  the 
increase  of  187%  in  motor  vehicles  and  149%  in  motor  vehicle 
fatalities  in  the  same  period. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PLANNED  TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT 
A  public  transportation  system  must  be  planned,  maintained 
and  extended  as  a  basic  and  integral  part  of  the  city  plan.  Recog- 
nition of  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  simul- 
taneously at  work  in  every  growing  city  is  essential  if  the  system 
is  to  serve  the  city  adequately.  Planning  technique  recognizes 
these  things;  it  anticipates  the  growth  of  sub-centers  and  plans 
for  their  best  development,  at  the  same  time  taking  cognizance  of 
the  growing  need  for  travel  to  and  from  the  city  center.  Decentral- 
ization alone,  is  not  a  remedy  for  traffic  congestion.  Unwisely 
forced  by  growing  city  center  crowding,  it  merely  shifts  the  inci- 
dence of  congestion  and  multiplies  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
by  increasing  the  number  of  congested  points  within  the  city. 

Regardless  of  the  adverse  effect  upon  traffic  movement  which 
may  follow  premature  and  unplanned  decentralization,  the  most 
serious  result  lies  in  the  subsequent  instability  of  property  values 
throughout  the  whole  city.  Efficient  and  properly  planned  trans- 
portation is  a  natural  stabilizer  of  property  values,  governing  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  trends  in  city  growth.  When  this  fact 
is  fully  recognized  by  the  city  planner,  he  can  anticipate  and  mold 
the  direction  and  character  of  development  in  ways  best  suited  to 
the  city's  well  being.  When  it  is  not  recognized,  the  most  idealistic 
plan  becomes  useless,  for  the  city  grows  under  the  impetus  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces,  upon  which  the  plan  that  overlooks  an 
adequate  circulatory  system  can  have  little  influence. 

COORDINATION  OF  TRANSIT  FACILITIES 

Modern  transportation  systems  are  more  complicated  today  than 
when  the  street  car  was  the  sole  agency  of  rapid  street  travel. 
Each  of  the  several  modern  vehicles  has  a  particular  service  which 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Traffic  Accident  Statistics,  National  Conference 
on  Street  and  Highway  Safety,  1930,  p.  17. 
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it  can  perform  to  better  advantage  than  any  other.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  called  attention  to  the  supplemental  service  of  the  bus  for  use 
where  traffic  is  of  moderate  density,  and  as  feeders  to  rail  lines.  To 
quote  from  a  recent  report:  "For  efficiency  of  transit,  street  cars 
and  buses  must  each  be  used  for  the  purpose  they  best  serve  and, 
to  avoid  wasteful  duplication,  both  must  be  correlated  into  a  unified 
system,  .  .  .  the  normal  relation  between  the  street  railway 
and  the  bus  is  a  complementary  one."*  To  go  into  further  detail 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules  governing  the  proper  place  of  each 
vehicle  in  the  transportation  pattern.  Cities  are  too  different  in 
their  characteristics  to  permit  of  much  generalizing. 

With  appropriate  traffic  regulations,  judicious  location  of  stops, 
and  with  satisfactory  safety  zones,  the  street  car  confined  to  a 
fixed  lane  interferes  less  with  other  vehicles  than  if  the  traffic  were 
handled  in  the  increased  number  of  buses  which  would  be  required 
for  the  same  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  bus  has  added 
largely  to  the  flexibility  of  public  transportation.  By  its  use,  ser- 
vice has  been  provided  in  areas  where  rail  operation  could  never 
have  been  justified.  In  other  instances  it  has  permitted  transpor- 
tation companies  to  render  a  superior  and  faster  service  at  an  in- 
creased rate  of  fare  for  those  who  desire  a  more  individual  service 
than  that  which  the  general  public  will  support. 

In  the  past  year  of  depression,  the  electric  railway  industry 
of  the  United  States  carried  about  14,600,000,000  passengers. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  carrying  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  once  every  three  days,  approximately.  Of  these  only 
about  9%  (1,300,000,000)  were  passengers  in  buses.  Considering 
the  rapid  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  character  of  the 
bus  itself  in  the  past  few  years,  I  believe  this  is  a  very  significant 
fact.  In  spite  of  all  the  factors  tending  to  limit  the  field  in  which 
the  street  car  can  be  economically  operated,  the  total  track 
mileage  in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  only  about  17.5% 
from  the  peak  mileage  of  1917.  To  offset  this  loss  there  have 
been  added  about  27,000  miles  of  bus  route.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  this  growth  in  public  transportation  service  is  that 
it  has  taken  place  during  a  period  of  expansion  in  automobile 
ownership  to  which  few  parallels  can  be  drawn.  To  my  mind, 
this  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  public  vehicle,  despite  its 
many  deficiencies  and  handicaps,  continues  to  render  a  vital 
*  Hubbard  and  Hubbard  (Harvard  University  Press,  1929),  p.  223. 
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and  indispensable  public  service.  If  improved  to  overcome  some 
of  its  deficiencies  and  relieved  of  some  of  the  handicaps  imposed  on 
its  operation,  it  is  capable  of  playing  a  far  more  important  part  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  industrial  age,  transportation  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  in  the  promotion  of  public  wealth  and  thus  it  has  been  an 
important  contributor  to  the  growth  of  cities.  So  also,  will  it  be 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining  whether  the  modern  city  as 
we  conceive  it  today  will  continue  to  grow  and  to  dominate  our 
economic  and  social  structure.  If  in  the  end  it  becomes  impossible 
to  administer  successfully  the  multitude  of  functions  necessary  to 
the  continued  development  of  city  organisms,  it  will,  indeed,  be  a 
sad  commentary  upon  man's  ingenuity  and  ability  to  cope  with 
the  problems  which  his  own  energy  has  brought  into  being.  Of 
main  importance  among  these  problems  is  that  of  providing  an 
adequate  circulatory  system  to  permit  the  modern  city  to  function 
efficiently.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  we  must  look  to  the 
improvement  of  collective  travel  facilities  as  the  only  economically 
feasible  means  of  preventing  undue  street  congestion  and  of  raising 
the  standards  of  city  travel  to  those  which  we  have  come  to  expect 
in  other  phases  of  modern  city  life. 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The  best  mass  trans- 
portation is  rapid  transit,  or  the  transportation  of  passengers 
between  stations  without  any  need  of  stopping  because  of  obstacles. 
Whether  underground,  overhead,  or  embanked,  it  is  expensive, 
but  who  can  say  what  cities  of  the  United  States  may  not  in  one 
hundred  years  need  just  this  form  of  mass  transportation?  If 
cities  will  only  keep  in  mind  the  provision  of  straighter  traffic  ways 
for  future  rapid  transit  lines  and  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
underground  rights-of-way,  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  future. 

The  necessity  has  already  been  brought  out  of  an  even  more 
rigorous  limitation  of  the  use  of  streets  for  parking— the  actual 
elimination  perhaps  of  private  automobiles  in  our  busiest  streets. 
The  possibilities  of  better  planning  of  street  space  are  almost 
unlimited  by  preventing  the  abuse  by  automobiles. 

JOHN  IHLDER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  passenger  automobile  is  essentially  a  business  vehicle,  almost 
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as  much  so  as  the  truck.  We  had  this  morning  statistics  about 
the  number  of  cars  and  passengers  that  occupy  certain  space  on 
streets,  but  we  did  not  get  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  got 
the  story  of  how  much  the  city  spends  for  roads  and  how  much  the 
taxpayer  subsidizes  the  automobile  driver.  Automobile  companies 
will  tell  you  that  salesmen  are  buying  cars  for  use  in  their  every 
day  business,  and  although  we  figure  that  the  automobile  is  an 
expensive  method  of  transportation,  it  is  the  net  cost  that  we 
must  discover.  We  are  not  going  to  get  desirable  coordination  of 
transportation  facilities  until  we  have  studied  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  method  of  transportation. 

GEORGE  H.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Is  there  any  possibility 
that  the  trackless  trolley  will  solve  some  of  our  street  transporta- 
tion difficulties?  It  has  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  trolley  car 
and  yet  is  run  electrically,  has  more  mobility,  and  almost  as  high 
speed  as  the  average  passenger  automobile. 

MR.  FITZGERALD:  The  trackless  trolley  is  making  great  strides 
as  a  transportation  facility  but  has  neither  the  capacity  nor  the 
economy  of  the  street  car.  It  certainly  cannot  be  used  yet  with  as 
much  advantage  in  congested  centers  as  the  street  car  operating  on 
rails.  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  only  large  city  I  know  of  where  it  is 
operating  in  the  downtown  business  area,  and  one  reason  for  its 
success  there  is  because  of  the  great  width  of  the  streets. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ihlder,  however,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  all  types  of  transportation  and  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  them.  If  the  trolley-bus  can  give  us  better  results  than  the 
trolley  car,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  supplant  it. 

BERTRAM  H.  SAUNDERS,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  It  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally agreed  that  mass  transportation  should  precede  population. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  truth  to  get  over  to  the  public  or  to  municipal 
officials.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  expect  private  enterprise  to 
pioneer,  and  if  we  wait  too  long,  the  cost  of  providing  it  by  the 
public  will  be  prohibitive. 

L.  SEGOE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  stressed  the 
responsibility  of  the  community  and  suggested  that  provision  by 
the  community  for  mass  transportation  should  be  made  in  the 
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growing  but  less  populous  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  trans- 
portation agency  has  a  responsibility  to  the  community.  In  a 
good  many  cities  they  enjoy  monopolies  which  can  be  justified 
solely  on  the  ground  that  they  do  assume  certain  responsibilities 
toward  assisting  in  proper  city  growth.  I  believe  it  is  their  duty 
to  provide  transportation  facilities  in  the  developing  areas.  The 
better  paying  lines,  those  earning  more  than  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  investment,  should  carry  the  lines  which  are  not  self-sus- 
taining, and  in  this  way  transportation  agencies  would  be  carrying 
out  their  function  of  helping  the  community  to  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  population. 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  I  question  whether  a 
street  railway  company  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
greater  profit  than  that  fixed  on  the  terms  of  every  franchise.  If 
the  company  is  guaranteed  a  fixed  return,  at  least  so  far  as  public 
regulation  can  guarantee  it  without  committing  the  credit  of  the 
city,  should  not  the  operator  of  the  street  railway  system  be 
motivated  by  the  same  ambition  as  the  public  official,  namely,  an 
ambition  to  produce  service  and  economies.  The  superintendent 
of  the  publicly  operated  water  works  must  obtain  his  fixed  charges 
plus  operating  expenses.  He  feels  a  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity. Why  is  not  the  operator  of  street  railways,  who  enjoys 
many  of  the  same  advantages,  placed  in  the  same  position  of 
responsibility  to  the  community? 

MR.  FITZGERALD:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bettman  that  street  railway 
companies  are  in  a  favored  position,  that  only  through  the  finest 
kind  of  cooperation  with  the  public  officials  can  they  operate  suc- 
cessfully. We  have  absolutely  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  co- 
operation that  we  have  received  from  the  city  authorities  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  we  are  just  as  much  interested  in  doing  a  good  job  as 
any  public  official.  But  after  all,  private  operation  of  street  rail- 
ways is  a  business.  I  believe  if  only  a  fixed  return  is  allowed  to  the 
railways  and  no  chance  of  high  rewards  is  held  out  that  the  results 
will  not  be  so  good  as  if  there  were  additional  incentives. 

HARLAND  BARTHOLOMEW,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  there  were  two  very  well  defined  laws  which  governed 
the  distribution  of  population.  One  was  a  thirty-minute  riding 
time  and  the  other  was  a  single  fare.  Today  the  riding  time  is  still 
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a  very  important  factor,  but  for  the  single  fare  we  have  sub- 
stituted a  somewhat  varying  fare,  and  at  least  on  most  street 
railways  an  increased  fare. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  transportation,  the  probable  net  cost 
far  exceeds  the  fare  for  mass  transportation  riding.  I  wonder  if 
Mr.  Simpson's  investigations  have  discovered  what  the  costs  of 
individual  transportation  are.  Have  we  merely  got  a  new  toy  in 
the  automobile,  or  are  we  beginning  to  find  out  what  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  is  and  what  is  its  significance? 

HAWLEY  SIMPSON,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  There  is  a  relation  between 
the  cost  of  a  product  and  the  demand  for  it — there  is  no  question 
about  that.  There  is  also,  undoubtedly,  a  limit  to  the  utility  of  the 
automobile,  just  exactly  as  there  is  a  limitation  to  the  utility  of  the 
public  transportation  vehicle. 

Cost  is  one  of  the  factors,  and  I  believe  I  can  demonstrate  most 
accurately  the  effect  of  the  relation  between  cost  and  riding  on 
public  vehicles,  particularly  by  referring  to  the  experiments  now 
being  conducted  in  the  City  of  Cleveland.  The  fare  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  is  eight  cents  cash.  The  railway  company  operates 
under  a  service-at-cost  agreement  with  the  city,  in  which  the  rev- 
enues, over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  service,  are  returned  to  a 
city  transit  fund,  until  it  has  been  built  up  to  a  pre-determined 
sum  after  which  the  fares  are  automatically  reduced.  The  flexi- 
bility of  this  arrangement  enables  the  company  and  the  city, 
jointly,  to  make  experiments  which  they  would  not  be  able  to 
undertake  if  the  lines  were  operating  under  a  fixed  fare. 

On  Euclid  Avenue  from  Public  Square  to  E.  18th  Street  the  fare 
was  reduced  from  eight  cents  to  two  cents  in  July  1930.  Formerly 
the  riders  in  that  area  had  been  3000  per  day,  approximately. 
Following  the  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  fare,  the 
riders  increased  to  a  maximum  of  11,360  during  the  average  day 
of  the  maximum  week,  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  revenue  in 
the  area  there  would  have  been  required  12,000  riders. 

The  rate  of  fare  has  since  been  increased  to  three  cents,  and  the 
length  of  the  ride  increased  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  ap- 
proximately one  mile,  from  Public  Square  to  E.  22d  Street.  At 
this  fare  it  was  found  that  the  revenue  equaled  or  exceeded  the 
revenue  obtained  under  the  8-cent  fare.  The  public  has  benefited 
to  this  extent:  The  general  cost  of  public  transportation  to  all  the 
citizens  has  been  somewhat  reduced;  and  traffic  conditions  must 
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have  been  improved  since  certain  of  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  reduced  rates  must  previously  have  been  driving  their  private 
cars. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be  any  remarkable  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  private  automobile  in  cities  in  future  years.  We 
know,  based  upon  surveys  made  in  a  number  of  cities — Detroit, 
Seattle,  New  York  and  others— that  automobile  traffic  on  the  street 
has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  registrations.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  miles  which  the  average  automobile  is  driven  each  year 
has  been  continually  reduced.  This  reduction  is  in  the  face  of  the 
two  billion  dollars  spent  annually  to  improve  the  public  highway 
system.  But,  although  we  have  extended  the  highway  and  street 
system  of  our  country  enormously,  the  mileage  of  improved  roads 
has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  automobile  ownership.  There  are 
more  automobiles  today  per  mile  of  street  and  highway  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago. 

This  crowding  of  our  streets,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
tends  to  reduce  the  convenience  inherent  in  the  use  of  the  private 
automobile,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
riding  in  public  vehicles  and  riding  in  private  vehicles  which  is 
affected  by  all  of  these  factors  of  convenience,  about  which  we 
know  very  little  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  subject  which  ought 
to  be  given  more  intensive  study,  and  if  it  were  adequately  an- 
alyzed, I  believe  communities  would  be  able  to  plan  more  intelli- 
gently for  their  future  transportation  facilities. 

GEORGE  H.  HERROLD,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  We  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  St.  Paul  on  street  widening  to 
facilitate  automobile  movement  and  we  have  found,  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald stated,  that  we  have  simply  increased  the  number  of  automo- 
biles coming  into  the  downtown  district  without  increasing  the 
freedom  of  movement.  For  the  past  year  we  have  been  working 
on  a  plan  for  zoning  the  traffic.  We  are  giving  the  automobiles  a 
chance  to  use  a  street  which  has  nothing  but  automobiles  on  it  and 
are  putting  the  street  cars  on  rights-of-way  which  will  not  attract 
the  automobilist.  Although  this  method  of  solving  the  traffic 
congestion  is  resented  by  the  retail  interests,  we  believe  the  experi- 
ment has  shown  enough  to  warrant  its  further  use. 

RUSSELL  S.  WISE,  Passaic,  N.  J.:  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  many 
other  states,  is  spending  huge  sums  of  money  on  building  high 
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speed  ways  through  suburban  districts  that  are  not  developed.  An 
almost  immediate  consequence  is  that  private  land  companies  lay 
out  secondary  streets  every  200  or  300  feet  which  enter  the  high 
speed  way  or  sometimes  cross  it,  creating  a  new  set  of  highway 
grade  crossings.  I  offer  as  a  suggestion  that  land  companies  should 
be  compelled  to  build  secondary  streets  for  local  traffic  parallel  to 
state  highways  which  should  be  crossed  only  at  intervals  of  say 
2,000  feet. 

WILLIAM  W.  BLANKLEY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Fitzgerald  whether  in  experimenting  with  the  designs 
of  new  cars  there  is  any  trend  to  the  one-man  trolley. 

MR.  FITZGERALD:  The  one-man  trolley  is  a  fundamental  neces- 
sity in  street  railway  operation.  We  have  80  per  cent  one-man 
trolleys  in  operation  in  Pittsburgh,  and  will  have  100  per  cent 
before  very  long.  It  eliminates  a  division  of  responsibility.  It 
takes  off  the  car  a  man  who  90  per  cent  of  the  time  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  It  contributes  to  the  safety  of  operation.  Our 
accidents  are  going  down  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  even  in  the 
transition  period  in  which  a  conductor  and  motorman  have  to  be 
taught  new  duties  than  those  to  which  they  have  been  trained  for 
over  20  or  25  years.  The  morale  of  one-man  operation  is  tre- 
mendously better  than  the  two-man  operation.  Not  only  is  there 
an  improvement  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  but  with  the  economy 
that  you  get  from  one-man  operation  you  can  operate  more  cars. 
You  can  get  higher  speeds  and  you  secure  a  far  more  courteous  and 
alert  type  of  service. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC-ECHOES  FROM 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PLANNING  MEETING 

IN  BERLIN 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor,  The  American  City 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  impression  made  by  the  magnificent 
exhibition  on  housing  and  town  planning  in  Berlin  and  by  the  two 
congresses  on  these  subjects  held  in  that  city,  was  that  the  tech- 
nique of  making  city  and  regional  plans  has  far  outrun  the  technique 
of  carrying  out  such  plans.  Reports  on  "The  Traffic  Problem  in 
Relation  to  Town  and  Regional  Planning "  from  thirteen  countries 
were  ably  summarized  by  George  L.  Pepler,  Past  President  of  the 
British  Town  Planning  Institute.  In  his  opening  paragraph  Mr. 
Pepler  said: 

"The  traffic  problem  varies  greatly  in  kind  and  degree  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  cities,  but  almost  everywhere  it  is  reported  to  be 
acute  and  menacing.  The  general  impression  given  by  the  reports 
is  that  the  cities  of  today  are  arenas  where  unguided  but  relentless 
forces  battle  with  each  other  over  the  bodies  of  the  citizens.  Mem- 
bers of  our  own  and  similar  bodies  see  clearly  that  this  aimless 
contest  increasingly  produces  waste,  confusion,  ill-health,  and 
discomfort  and  that  comprehensive  planning  is  the  only  remedy; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  in  most  places  planning  is 
largely  subservient  to  these  forces  and  not  their  master." 

Were  I  to  devote  more  time  to  discussing  this  phase  of  the  traffic 
problem,  the  question  might  well  be  asked  whether  I  had  to  go  to 
Europe  to  learn  the  difficulty  of  transforming  blueprints  on  paper 
into  footprints  on  the  land.  Alas,  I  knew  that  problem  all  too  well; 
but  I  have  come  back  from  the  Berlin  meeting  with  one  conviction 
impressed  on  me  more  deeply  than  ever  before.  It  is  that  the  most 
important  job  city  planners  and  housing  reformers  can  tackle  is  to 
come  to  grips  in  an  intelligent,  concerted  and  vigorous  fashion  with 
unenlightened  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation  and  other  anti- 
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quated  laws  and  traditions  which  permit  selfish  or  shortsighted 
land  owners  not  only  to  absorb  community-created  values  but  also 
to  set  at  naught  beneficent  and  farsighted  plans  for  making  cities 
and  regions  more  worthy  of  an  allegedly  civilized  human  race. 

The  reports  and  discussions  at  Berlin  showed  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  European  town  planners  to  copy  the  best  and  avoid  the  worst  of 
our  American  ideas.  The  Westchester  County  Parkway  system, 
for  example,  received  much  praise,  and  is  having  a  real  influence  on 
European  highway  design.  The  type  of  highway  that  Mr.  Bassett 
has  so  well  called  a  "freeway"  had  its  advocate.  To  quote  from 
Engineer  Benes,  of  Czechoslovakia: 

"There  should  be  a  main  traffic  junction  on  each  side  of  the  town 
and  at  these  junctions  traffic  should  divide  into  'heavy'  and  '  light' 
and  proceed  on  a  special  traffic  way  (free  from  all  buildings)  through 
the  town.  This  traffic  should  pass  near  the  principal  station. 
Crossings  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  bridges  and  tunnels 
should  be  provided." 

The  American  visitor  can  hardly  avoid  repeated  amazement  at 
the  small  number  of  automobiles  still  to  be  found  in  most  European 
cities.  Germany,  for  example,  with  some  62,000,000  inhabitants, 
boasts  that  its  motor  vehicle  registration  increased  from  64,000  in 
1914  to  660,000  in  1930.  This  means  that  it  now  takes  nearly  100 
persons  to  support  one  automobile  in  Germany.  The  tramways 
continue  to  be  the  chief  means  of  public  transport  in  most  towns. 
Many  of  the  reports  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  mass  trans- 
portation vehicle— and  the  social  justice  of  giving  chief  considera- 
tion to  facilitating  the  transportation  of  the  many,  rather  than  the 
pleasure  riding  of  the  few,  was  strongly  urged. 

No  competition  was  staged  at  Berlin  as  to  the  city  which  could 
report  the  largest  number  of  vehicles,  but  had  there  been  such  a 
contest,  Copenhagen  would  doubtless  have  pedaled  off  with  the 
prize— for  the  distinguishing  feature  of  that  city  and  its  environs  is 
the  great  number  of  cyclists.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
500,000  bicycles  for  about  835,000  inhabitants.  So  the  Copen- 
hagen report  of  Engineer  Moiling  discussed  the  acute  problem  of 
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bicycle  parking,  and  the  need  for  more  cycling  paths  paralleling 
the  automobile  highways. 

For  rural  highways  in  England  the  pros  and  cons  of  "ribbon 
development"  were  outlined  by  Mr.  Pepler: 

"There  are  roughly  two  schools  of  thought:  one  (probably  in  a 
minority  in  Great  Britain)  which  would  encourage  ribbon  building 
along  the  roads  connecting  big  towns  and  leave  the  bulk  of  the 
countryside  between  these  roads  uninvaded  by  bricks  and  mortar. 
Advocates  of  this  policy  make  clear  that  its  adoption  would  neces- 
sitate reserving  width  for  the  main  road  sufficient  not  only  for 
through  traffic  but  also  for  traffic  from  the  buildings  flanking  it  and 
for  standing  vehicles.  Unless  the  road  is  to  be  a  dreary  waste, 
room  must  also  be  provided  for  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  tramway,  the  modern  practice  is  to  reserve  a  track  or  tracks 
entirely  separate  from  the  carriageway.  Pipes  and  cables  for  water, 
lighting,  electricity,  sewerage,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  duplicated. 
One  might  allot  a  20-foot  strip  on  either  side  for  footway  and  tree- 
planted  margin  under  which  the  pipes  and  cables  could  be  laid. 
If  provision  is  made  for  six  lines  of  vehicles,  it  would  require  60 
feet  according  to  the  standard  10-foot  unit  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  This  might  be  divided  into  two  30-foot  carriage-ways 
separated  by  a  width  of  road  space  (say  40  feet)  sufficient  for  a 
double  tram  track  and  a  safety  and  amenity  strip.  A  tree-lined 
promenade  could  be  provided  if  trams  are  not  required.  The  total 
width  would  be  140  feet.  A  refinement  of  this  ribbon  idea  has  been 
suggested  by  widening  the  road  into  a  veritable  parkway  so  that 
the  strip  of  urban  development  on  either  side  will  be  hidden  by  large 
groves  of  trees. 

"Devotees  of  the  second  school  of  thought  would  abolish  ribbon 
development  altogether  and  provide  for  grouped  building  at 
appropriate  points,  leaving  the  land  in  between  in  its  present  rural 
state  or  available  for  recreation  purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is 
more  economical  in  public  services  and  administration,  more 
sociable,  involves  less  travel  between  home  and  work,  leaves  more 
country  open  to  view  from  the  main  roads,  and  is  more  suitable  to  a 
small  country  like  England  with  its  relatively  close  network  of 
paved  roads.  If  this  policy  were  adopted,  accumulating  points 
would  be  defined  and  but  little  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  traffic  to  halt  between  the  developed  areas.  The  lines  of  traffic 
would  be  reduced  to  three  or  four,  increasing  within  the  areas  of 
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development;  development  services  would  not  be  required  and 
therefore  provisions  for  pedestrians  would  be  governed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  amenity  considerations,  after  sufficient  width 
had  been  allocated  for  safety  and  comfort/' 

The  chief  points  of  Mr.  Pepler's  summary  of  the  traffic  problem 
follow: 

(1)  The  traffic  problem  varies  greatly  in  kind  and  degree  in 
different  countries  and  cities  but  almost  everywhere  it  is 
reported  to  be  acute  and  menacing. 

(2)  Street-widenings  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  but  do  little  or 
nothing  to  remove  congestion.    It  would  be  far  cheaper  to 
spend  a  little  money  on  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
plan. 

(3)  In  several  large  cities,  notably  Berlin  and  London,  the 
agencies  of  passenger  transport  (other  than  main  line  rail- 
ways) have  been  or  are  being  consolidated  under  one  man- 
agement, but  this  will  do  nothing  to  solve  the  traffic  problem 
unless  their  operations  are  directed  according  to  a  com- 
prehensive regional  plan. 

(4)  In  order  to  relieve  central  congestion  and  give  adequate 
scope  for  the  safe  and  efficient  exercise  of  functions  that 
must    be    centralised,    recentralisation     in    self-contained 
satellite  centers  is  essential. 

Recentralisation  is  the  correct  expression.  Decentralisa- 
tion is  already  taking  place  in  many  cities  and  is  merely 
adding  fresh  burdens  on  the  city.  We  should  seize  the 
opportunity  to  direct  this  existing  tendency  on  the  right 
lines  of  recentralisation. 

(5)  Much  benefit  would  result  from  removing  railway  goods 
stations  to  the  periphery  of  our  cities.    The  central  streets 
would  be  relieved  of  heavy  traffic.    It  was  suggested  that  for 
a  city  of  from  500,000  to  700,000  inhabitants  one  central 
passenger  station  would  suffice,  but  for  larger  cities  more 
stations  were  required. 

(6)  Smaller  cities  and  towns  have  severe  traffic  problems  and 
should  be  quick  to  prepare  comprehensive  plans  so  that  they 
may  avoid  growing  into  the  bad  condition  which  most  large 
cities  have  reached.    The  small  city  has  most  to  gain  by 
planning. 

(7)  The  main  objects  to  bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  traffic 
problems,  are  first  safety,  secondly  economy  and  thirdly 
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speed.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  speed  is  an 
important  factor  in  economy,  especially  in  lessening  the 
number  of  vehicles  that  are  required  to  move  the  same  num- 
ber of  people. 

(8)  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  tram  and  the  omnibus.    First  place  seems  still 
to  be  given  to  the  tram  (especially  if  on  a  separate  central 
strip  dividing  vehicular  traffic  into  one-way  streams)   in 
several  countries.    At  present,  the  private  motorist  perhaps 
receives  too  much  attention. 

(9)  The  above  notes  relate  mainly  to  the  questions  of  general 
character,  which  were  before  the  Conference.    On  the  more 
technical  questions,  useful  information  was  given  and  sug- 
gestions made  with  regard  to  parkways,  which  it  pays  to 
make  of  great  width,  the  allocation  of  space  in  arterial  roads, 
and  aerodromes.    No  doubt  some  of  these  technical  points 
will  be  elaborated  in  bulletins  which  will,  later,  be  issued  by 
the  Federation. 


MASTER  PLANS  AND  OFFICIAL  MAPS 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Attorney  at  Law,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  "Master  Plans  and  Official  Maps." 
It  should  be  approached  by  means  of  a  warning  signal.  Words  are 
apt  to  be  delusive.  When  an  identical  expression,  such  as  "master 
plan,"  is  used  in  two  different  statutes,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
two  statutes  mean  the  same  thing.  When  specific  words,  such  as 
"official  map"  occur  in  one  statute  but  not  in  another,  that  does 
not  necessarily  signify  that  both  statutes  do  not  provide  for  an 
official  map.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  inclusion  of  words  like 
"master  plan"  or  "official  map"  in  a  statute,  that  that  which  is 
done  under  such  statute  is  really  entitled  to  be  called  a  master  plan 
or  an  official  map.  Two  names  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other;  but  two  things  equal  to  the  same  name  are  not 
necessarily  equal  to  each  other.  Uniformity  of  terminology  is 
desirable,  but  is  not  obtained  by  the  use  of  identical  words  or 
phraseology,  unless  those  identical  words  actually  signify  identical 
concepts  or  objects.  Even  though  the  statutes  intend  identical 
meanings,  statutes  are  merely  abstractions,  suggestions  or  hints 
which  may  or  may  not  be  realized  in  practice,  and  the  actualities 
or  realities  may  greatly  differ  from  that  which  the  statutes  in- 
tended or  made  possible. 

In  examining  statutes  or  other  forms  of  enabling  legislation, 
we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  being  deluded  by  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage, and,  on  the  contrary,  should  analyze  carefully  so  as  to  learn 
the  extent  to  which  identical  words  mean  identical  or  different 
things  or  differing  words  mean  identical  things;  and,  likewise,  in 
describing  the  accomplishments  or  experiences  of  the  cities  and 
other  communities,  we  must  be  careful  to  search  for  the  realities, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mere  delusive  results  of  thinking  that 
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because  we  call  something  by  a  certain  name,  that  that  is  what  we 
actually  get. 

In  order  to  make  this  analysis  of  existing  statutes  and  present 
realities  in  regard  to  master  plans  and  official  maps,  the  best  start- 
ing point  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  statement  of  what  we  mean,  or 
at  least  what  this  paper  means,  by  the  expressions  "master  plan" 
and  "official  map".  What  is  the  purpose  desired  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  process  which  we  wish  to  call  master  planning  and 
the  process  we  wish  to  call  official  mapping?  Having  answered 
that  question,  we  can  apply  our  conclusions  and  our  definitions  to 
the  existing  legislation  and  experience. 

The  engineering  department  of  a  city  might  get  a  hunch  that  a 
particular  street  needs  widening  or  that  there  is  need  for  a  par- 
ticular street  of  a  particular  width.  The  people  of  a  given  neigh- 
borhood might  press  for  a  street  of  a  certain  location  and  width, 
and  the  administration  might  succumb  to  the  pressure.  The  traffic 
congestion  on  a  street  might  be  accepted  as  in  and  of  itself  proof 
of  the  need  of  widening  that  street.  Whether  the  widening  be 
needed  or  be  the  wise  solution  or  the  particular  street  location 
clamored  for  be  a  wise  one  is  a  guess,  just  as  likely  to  be  a  bad 
guess  as  a  good  one.  To  reduce  this  factor  of  guesswork  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  the  planning  of  the  widening  or  location 
of  that  specific  street;  for  that  particular  street  is  but  part  of  a 
street  system,  and  if  it  is  to  fit  into  the  other  parts  and  the  re- 
sultant is  to  be  a  good  street  system,  the  street  system  needs  to  be 
planned  to  such  a  degree  of  comprehensiveness  that  the  proposed 
individual  street  improvement  is  capable  of  deduction  and  justifi- 
cation as  a  part  of  something  greater  than  itself,  namely  an  entire 
street  system. 

Streets,  however,  form  but  a  part  of  the  physical  layout  of  the 
community.  The  territory  of  the  city  or  region  will  be  developed 
with  houses  and  stores  and  factories  and  parks  and  school  buildings 
and  market  places  and  bus  lines  and  so  on,  and  the  quality  or 
adequacy  of  the  proposed  street  system  cannot  be  judged,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  design  of  the  street  system  cannot  be  lifted  out 
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of  the  realm  of  guesswork  and  be  put  into  the  realm  of  intelligence, 
unless  something  more  is  planned  and  designed  than  the  street 
system  itself.  All  of  these  other  uses  of  the  land  need  to  be  fitted  and 
adjusted  into  one  another  and  into  the  street  system,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  planning  of  the  street  system  necessitates,  if  it  is  to 
be  an  intelligent  piece  of  work,  the  planning  of  the  location  of  these 
other  uses  of  the  land. 

Planning  involves  the  time  element.  If  we  plan  only  for  to- 
morrow, we  will  not  be  ready  for  the  next  day,  and  the  next  day 
will  find  us  in  a  predicament,  which  we  would  be  likely  to  solve  by 
pressure  emergency  solution,  the  most  costly  type  of  solution. 
Planning  for  so  extensive  a  matter  as  the  territory  of  a  city,  region 
or  county  necessarily  means,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  planning 
for  a  considerable  time  period.  To  definitely  locate  with  mathe- 
matical or  surveying  exactitude,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
every  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  district,  every  public 
utility,  school,  park,  market  place  and  street  would  obviously  be 
so  expensive  a  task  as  to  be  prohibitive  in  cost,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  much  too  uncertain  to  justify  the  cost  even  if  the 
community  could  afford  to  pay  that  cost. 

Still,  the  location  of  the  individual  street  cannot  be  intelligently 
determined  without  the  planning  of  a  street  system  in  at  least  its 
major  features,  and  the  planning  of  a  major  street  system  in  its 
general  features  cannot  be  intelligently  done  without  such  a  degree 
of  designing  of  the  other  phases  of  the  physical  development— 
schools,  market  places  etc.— as  would  give  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  the  street  system  would  harmonize  with  the  other  types 
of  the  development  and  thereby  become  a  good  street  system. 
This  adjustment  of  the  individual  street  to  the  street  system  and 
of  the  street  system  to  the  other  types  of  the  development  can, 
however,  and  without  getting  down  to  exact  locations,  be  brought 
about  by  designing  all  the  developments  in  a  general  way,  that  is, 
by  specifying  what  is  called  the  general  location  and  extent— 
planning  in  a  general  way  where  the  major  highways  should  go 
and  the  market  places  and  the  public  buildings  and  the  schools 
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and  the  other  features,  without  the  prohibitively  detailed,  specific 
location  of  each  and  every  use  and  development.  The  first  neces- 
sary and  practicable  step  in  the  determination  of  the  width  of  any 
specific  street  or  the  location  of  any  specific  street  line  is,  therefore, 
this  general  designing  of  the  general  location  and  extent  of  the 
various  types  of  physical  development  of  the  land;  and  that  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  master  plan. 

Before  the  city  can  actually  build  the  widened  or  the  new  street 
and  acquire  the  land  for  the  purpose,  it  must  know  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  street;  a  piece  of  information  not  furnished 
by  the  master  plan.  The  master  plan  could  not  change  the  legal 
status  of  any  land,  for  it  is  not  sufficiently  definite  in  its  projected 
locations.  If,  therefore,  the  community  wishes  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  legal  status  of  any  land,  as,  for  instance,  to  regulate 
or  control  buildings  on  that  land  so  as  to  make  that  land  available 
for  street  use,  or  regulate  the  subdividing  of  undeveloped  land  and 
thereby  regulate  the  locations  of  street  dedications,  the  com- 
munity will  need  a  plan  more  detailed  and  specific  in  the  locations 
and  extents  of  the  streets  and  other  developments  than  the  master' 
plan  can  or  should  be.  Somewhere  between  the  master  plan  and 
the  attaching  of  a  changed  legal  status  to  the  land  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  master  plan  or  any  part  thereof,  there  needs  to  be 
a  more  detailed  and  specific  planning  of  the  individual  streets  or 
improvements.  This  more  detailed  or  specific  planning,  as  the 
basis  of  a  change  in  legal  status  whereby  the  community  acquires 
a  control  over  or  interest  in  the  land  different  from  that  which  ex- 
isted before,  is  what  we  call  the  official  map. 

The  master  plan  and  official  map  are  therefore  two  different 
concepts,  with  different  purposes  and  results.  They  are  different 
in  time,  the  master  plan  necessarily  preceding  the  official  map, 
which  is  of  a  greater  degree  of  definiteness  and  involves  a  greater 
degree  of  surveying  and  engineering  detail  which,  as  a  practical 
matter,  becomes  justified  only  as  the  means  of  the  carrying  out  of 
the  master  plan  and  therefore  necessarily  made  subsequent  to  the 
master  plan  and  at  a  time  nearer  to  the  actual  time  intended  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  planned  improvement. 
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The  active  discussion  of  master  plans  and  official  maps,  par- 
ticularly the  legal  problems,  and  to  some  extent,  the  legislative 
use  of  the  expression  "official  map,"  have  come  to  relate  pre- 
dominantly to  the  problem  of  buildings  in  mapped  streets,  that  is, 
to  the  problem  of  establishing  building  lines  or  street  lines  more  or 
less  controlling  the  location  of  buildings.  However,  the  process  of 
making  master  plans  and  official  maps,  in  the  sense  above  defined, 
is  quite  as  important  in  relation  to  any  other  phase  or  method  of 
locating,  acquiring,  opening  and  building  of  streets.  It  is,  for  in- 
stance, quite  as  important  that  the  location  and  width  of  a  street 
be  intelligently  determined  when  the  city  is  about  to  purchase  or 
acquire  the  land  by  condemnation  and  pay  for  it  out  of  a  bond 
issue,  as  when  the  city  is  going  to  establish  building  or  street  lines 
in  advance;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intelligent  determination  of 
the  location  and  extent  of  any  street  requires  the  successive  steps 
or  stages  which  we  call  the  master  plan  and  official  map.  This  is 
equally  true  when  the  street  is  to  be  financed  wholly  or  partly  by 
special  assessments;  and  indeed  the  master  plan  and  the  official 
map  furnish  tests  for  and  justifications  of  assessment  districts,  in 
other  words,  assist  in  defining  reasonable,  and  therefore  legally 
sustainable,  assessment  districts.  In  short,  we  should  realize  that 
the  master  plan  and  official  map  are  necessary  stages  in  the  process 
of  determining  the  location  and  extent  of  streets  and  other  public 
places,  whatever  degree  of  legal  status  is  to  be  given  to  the  street 
line,  or  whatever  method  is  to  be  used  by  the  community  in  financ- 
ing the  actual  acquisition,  opening  or  construction  of  the  improve- 
ment. 

Nor  is  the  establishment  of  building  or  street  lines  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  eminent  domain  or  police  power  the  exclusive  way  or 
method  whereby  this  process  of  master  planning  and  official 
mapping  aid  the  community  in  developing  an  adequate  street 
system  without  paying  the  costs  of  buildings  within  the  mapped 
lines.  Such  plan  and  map  often  inspire  property  owners  volun- 
tarily to  go  back  to  the  projected  line  or  voluntarily  to  donate  the 
property  within  the  lines.  This  voluntary  retreat  or  adherence  to 
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the  line  has  probably  been  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  more  mileage  in  developed  districts,  without 
paying  for  buildings,  than  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the 
mapped  lines.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  600  miles  of  planned 
street  lines  which,  for  instance,  Detroit  has  acquired,  has  been 
obtained  by  the  voluntary  donation  by  property  owners. 

The  undeveloped  districts,  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  time, 
have  a  greater,  or  at  least  equally  as  great  a  bearing  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  street  system  as  has  the  widening  of  streets  in  the 
existing  developed  districts,  and  it  is  through  this  process  of  master 
planning  and  official  mapping  that  planning  commissions  or  coun- 
cils gain  the  means  for  obtaining,  through  the  regulation  of  the 
subdivision  of  land,  the  dedication  of  streets  which  fit  into  an 
adequate  and  intelligent  street  system.  Furthermore,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  Schenectady  and  several  other  places, 
the  official  map,  apart  from  or  probably  to  some  extent  due  to  its 
legal  status,  causes  subdividers  to  adhere  to  the  lines  on  the  map. 
In  Schenectady,  for  instance,  practically  all  layouts  of  subdivisions 
in  that  city  and  its  surroundings,  since  the  adoption  of  the  official 
map,  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  street  lines  on  that  map.  With- 
out this  process  of  master  planning  and  official  mapping,  subdi- 
vision regulation  is  bound  to  be  somewhat  haphazard  and  guess- 
work, and,  consequently,  somewhat  shaky  in  its  moral  and  legal 
basis.  Controlling  street  lines  by  subdivision  regulation  has  always 
been  and  is,  of  course,  the  customary  practice  and  predominant 
purpose  of  that  regulation;  and  in  so  far  as  that  regulation  uses  a 
map  or  plat  prepared  by  the  regulating  authority,  that  map  is  an 
official  map,  whether  that  regulating  authority  be  the  council  or 
the  planning  commission.  Even  though  we  develop  adequate  legal 
basis  for  the  compulsory  street  lines  for  street  widening  or  exten- 
sion in  developed  areas,  these  other  methods,  namely  the  voluntary 
action  of  property  owners  and  subdivision  regulation,  will  remain 
important,  and  indeed  the  predominantly  important,  methods  of 
attaining  adequate  highway  systems  in  accordance  with  an  in- 
telligent plan  and  of  protecting  the  highway  plan  from  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  buildings  within  projected  street  lines. 
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As  aforesaid,  the  discussion  of  master  plans  and  official  maps, 
particularly  the  legal  aspects,  has  come  to  be  centered  around  the 
problem  of  compulsory  building  or  street  lines,  that  is,  of  the  map- 
ping of  projected  street  boundary  lines  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  status  whereby  those  lines  are  protected 
by  the  compulsory  prohibition  or  regulation  of  buildings  within 
the  mapped  lines.  However  important  the  acquisition  of  street 
spaces  through  voluntary  donation  or  subdivision  regulation  may 
remain,  there  are  and  will  be  situations  in  which  the  force  of  legal 
compulsion  of  one  kind  or  another  will  be  necessary,  and  this  will 
be  particularly  true  in  regard  to  districts  which  are  already  de- 
veloped with  buildings  and  where  the  problems  are  concerned  more 
with  street  widening  and  street  connections  in  the  built-up  areas. 
There  is  no  sharp  boundary  line  between  compulsion  and  volition, 
and  the  actual  or  potential  compulsory  force  of  a  street  line  is 
often  very  effective  in  producing  cooperation  of  property  owners 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  line.  Much  that  takes  the  form  of  volun- 
tary action  may  well  be  credited  to  the  moral  or  legal  force  of  the 
official  map  and  the  law  behind  it. 

This  problem  of  compulsory  lines  is  one  with  which  legislation 
has  long  sought  to  deal,  and  in  various  states  there  are  old  statutes 
on  the  subject.  Out  of  the  more  pressing  discussion  of  more  recent 
years,  due  to  the  traffic  problems  and  the  development  of  city  and 
regional  planning,  new  legislative  devices  and  experiments  have 
evolved.  We  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
various  types  of  legislative  devices  which  have  arisen  and  of  the 
experience  of  the  communities  under  this  legislation. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  model  or  standard  bill  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  based  upon  the 
definition,  principle  or  theory  of  the  master  plan  and  official  map 
above  outlined.  It  provides  for  a  planning  commission  as  the 
organism  which  shall  study  the  planning  problem  and  shall  pro- 
duce a  master  plan  which,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  various  types 
of  physical  development  appropriate  to  the  development  of  the 
planned  territory,  will  give  to  the  community  the  benefit  of  a  design 
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which  will  tend  to  adjust,  not  only  the  various  parts  of  the  street 
system  with  one  another,  but  also  the  street  system  with  the  zone 
system,  the  school  site  system  and  so  on.  By  the  express  language 
of  the  model,  this  master  plan  will  deal  with  what  is  called  general 
location  and  extent  only,  and  will  not  attempt  to  specify  the  exact 
location  of  any  street  line  or  other  public  place  or  structure.  The 
defining  of  exact  locations  is  definitely  recognized  as  a  later  step, 
growing  out  of  and  justified  by  the  master  plan's  more  generalized 
type  of  designing  and  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  carrying  out  the 
master  plan.  The  text  of  the  bill  proceeds  to  specify  that,  having 
made  a  master  plan,  the  planning  commission  shall  proceed  from 
time  to  time  with  definite  street  plats  or  maps  fixing  the  exact  lines. 
These  definite  street  plats  or  maps  are  not  called  an  official  map. 
A  speaker  at  one  of  our  recent  conferences,  in  comparing  the  federal 
model  and  the  New  York  statutes,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former 
and  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  proclaimed  with  eloquence  the 
superiority  of  an  official  map  as  compared  with  the  plats  provided 
for  in  the  federal  model.  In  this  contention  he  must  have  been 
deluded  by  words.  For  quite  obviously  the  plats  of  the  federal 
model  and  the  official  map  of  the  New  York  law  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  with  the  same  purpose  and  the  same  legal  effect. 
Fearing  that  some  cities  might  have  that  which  they  call  official 
maps  but  which  may  not  have  been  produced  by  this  planning 
process  and  may  not  have  the  purpose  of  creating  a  legal  status  in 
projected  or  planned  street  lines,  and  that,  therefore,  a  confusion 
might  result  if  these  street  plats  were  called  official  maps,  the 
federal  model  avoided  the  use  of  that  expression.  Perhaps  in  the 
course  of  time  we  will  come  to  the  adoption  of  a  standardized 
terminology  in  which  "official  map"  has  identical  meaning  wherever 
and  whenever  used.  In  the  meantime  we  should  seek  to  recognize 
the  realities  and  the  actual  identities,  and  to  realize  that,  by  what- 
ever name  designated,  a  map  or  plan  or  plat  which  definitely  locates 
future  street  lines  and  gives  to  those  lines  a  definite  legal  status  is 
identically  that  which  in  the  New  York  statute,  for  instance,  is 
called  an  official  map. 
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The  legal  problem  is,  of  course,  that  of  establishing  a  legal  status 
whereby  building  within  the  mapped  lines  is  prohibited  or  regu- 
lated. Whether  that  status  shall  be  brought  about  through  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  that  is,  through  a  process 
whereby  the  property-owner  is  compensated  for  the  restriction 
upon  his  building,  or  through  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  for 
which  no  direct  compensation  is  paid  to  the  property  owner,  is,  in 
any  particular  community  at  any  particular  moment,  a  political 
question  or  a  practical  question  or  a  constitutional  question.  A 
council  may,  as  a  political  matter,  be  so  conservative  or  respond 
to  such  an  extent  to  pressure  or  group  interest,  that  it  will  not  be 
willing  to  try  the  police  power  method.  The  eminent  domain 
method  may  here  or  there  or  everywhere  prove  impracticable,  in 
that  the  community  will  find  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  raise  the 
money  for  the  eminent  domain  method.  There  may  be  situations 
where  on  a  particular  street  the  police  power  method  will  prove  to 
be  unjust  in  application.  We  all  hope  and  trust  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  police  power  method  will  be  sustained  by  all  the 
courts.  The  trend  of  the  decisions,  produced  by  the  accumulative 
effect  of  various  decisions  dealing  with  subdivision  regulation, 
zoning  and  other  phases  of  city  planning  litigation,  is  distinctly 
toward  the  validity  of  police  power  establishment  of  building  lines; 
and  the  careful  and  conscientious  application  of  planning  methods, 
including  the  master  plan  and  official  map  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  expressions  are  used  in  this  paper,  will  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  the  legal  validity  of  police  power  lines.  The  legal  prob- 
lem may  therefore  always  be  approached  in  an  optimistic  spirit. 
The  choice  between  the  two  methods  or  combinations  or  varia- 
tions of  the  two  methods  is  still  in  the  stage  of  experimentation, 
trial  and  error.  For  that  reason,  the  federal  model  puts  the  emi- 
nent domain  in  the  main  text,  but  in  the  annotations  gives  a  com- 
plete text  for  the  police  power  method. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  this  audience  a  very  detailed 
description  of  the  two  methods.  In  general,  the  eminent  domain 
method,  as  set  forth  in  the  federal  model,  provides  for  a  reserva- 
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tion,  for  ultimate  street  acquisition  and  use,  of  the  land  within  the 
mapped  lines  and  compensation  therefor  as  may  be  awarded  by  a 
board  of  appraisers  created  by  the  legislative  body.  The  police 
power  method  prohibits  building  within  the  mapped  lines,  en- 
forced by  means  of  a  prohibition  of  building  permits  within  the 
mapped  lines,  but  with  power  given  to  a  board  of  appeals  to  grant 
permits  to  such  extent,  for  such  length  of  time  and  with  such  con- 
ditions as  will  afford  justice  to  the  property  owner  and  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  community's  cost  of  acquiring  the 
land  within  the  lines  for  street  purposes. 

A  number  of  states  have  passed  statutes  more  or  less  adopting 
the  phraseology  of  the  model  acts,  some  using  eminent  domain, 
others  the  police  power,  others,  as  for  instance  California  in  1929, 
a  sort  of  mixture  of  the  two.  This  California  statute  adheres  to 
the  principle  of  master  planning  and  official  mapping  as  defined  in 
this  paper  and  as  recognized  in  the  federal  model.  To  reduce  the 
raising  of  the  problem  of  compensation,  the  statute  specifies  a 
limited  time  within  which  the  property  owner  may  protest.  If  he 
does  not  protest  he  submits  to  the  line  without  compensation,  that 
is,  he  is  taken  to  have  agreed  that  he  will  not  be  compensated  for 
any  building  that  may  be  erected  within  the  lines.  If  he  does 
protest,  the  community  has  to  decide  either  to  abandon  the  line 
or  pay  him  for  the  line  or  take  the  land  at  once.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting attempt  at  getting  some  of  the  benefits  of  police  power 
while  not  raising  acute  constitutional  questions.  At  any  time  the 
property-owner,  when  he  reaches  the  stage  of  having  a  bona  fide 
intention  to  build  on  his  land,  can  again  force  the  city  to  either 
abandon  or  pay  for  the  line  or  immediately  take  the  land.  In  the 
short  term  of  two  years  during  which  this  statute  has  been  in  effect, 
experience  has  not  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  whether  this 
California  mixture  will  produce  the  desired  result;  but,  all  in 
all,  that  experience  has  not  been  promising.  The  procedure 
provided  by  the  statute  is  very  complicated  and  the  experience 
so  far  indicates  that  city  councils  or  other  public  bodies  will  not 
take  the  risk  of  the  costs  involved  in  the  system  of  protests  and 
claims  set  up  in  the  statute. 
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New  Jersey  enacted  a  law  in  1930.  It  used  much  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  federal  model.  However,  though  it  provides  in  one 
section  for  a  master  plan  and  in  another  for  an  official  map,  these 
seem  to  be  used  as  though  they  may  be  made  synonymous,  which 
would  reduce  the  master  plan  concept  to  streets  alone  without  in- 
cluding the  other  types  of  the  uses  and  development  of  the  land 
within  the  city  or  region,  and  would  permit  the  stage  of  exact 
street  line  location  to  be  reached  without  the  preceding  stage  of 
that  more  general  locating  which  is  properly  called  master  plan- 
ning. In  practice,  of  course,  the  planning  engineer  or  consultant 
of  a  New  Jersey  city  might  and  no  doubt  generally  does  insist  upon 
making,  at  least  for  his  own  use,  a  master  plan  as  a  necessary  stage 
in  his  process  of  making  a  street  plan.  The  New  Jersey  statute, 
however,  does  not  require  adherence  to  any  such  procedure,  and 
in  that  respect  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  charged  with  failing  to 
make  explicit  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  master  plan.  The 
statute  provides  for  the  use  of  the  police  power  method,  substan- 
tially as  contained  in  the  New  York  statutes  or  in  the  notes  to  the 
federal  model;  and  this  New  Jersey  law  represents  a  very  pro- 
gressive step  in  planning  legislation. 

The  most  prominent  measures  dealing  with  building  in  mapped 
streets  are  the  New  York  statutes  adopted  in  1926,  being  three 
statutes  dealing  respectively  with  cities,  towns  and  villages.  There 
is  distinct  provision  for  a  master  plan  and  distinct  provision  for  an 
official  map,  and  each  of  these  is  conceived  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concepts  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  paper. 
These  statutes,  however,  do  not  make  clear  that  the  one  is  recog- 
nized as  a  proceeding  leading  up  to  and  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  other;  and  quite  probably  an  official  street  map  could  be 
adopted  by  a  New  York  community  without  going  through  the 
process  we  call  master  planning.  Indeed,  the  highest  court  of  New 
York  in  the  case  of  Lynbroock  v.  Cadoo,  252  N.  Y.  308,  has  held 
that  the  town  planning  law  is  effective  even  though  the  commu- 
nity has  not  yet  made  a  master  plan.  The  case  arose  on  subdi- 
vision regulation  rather  than  on  what  we  call  buildings  in  mapped 
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streets,  but  the  court  stated  that,  by  the  title  of  the  statute,  "it 
appeared  that  the  legislation  deals  with  official  maps  as  well  as 
city  planning."  That  high  and  learned  court  evidently  has  not 
realized  the  relationship  of  official  mapping  to  city  planning;  for 
to  those  who  understand  this  relationship,  nobody  could  say  any- 
thing worse  about  an  official  map  than  to  contrast  it  with  or  ex- 
clude it  from  city  planning.  In  this  respect  the  New  York  laws 
seem  to  me  inferior  to  the  federal  model  at  least  in  theory,  though 
probably  in  practice  the  master  plan  is  often  prepared  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  official  map,  as  has  been  well  illustrated 
by  the  procedure  followed  by  the  city  of  Rochester  in  which  we  are 
meeting.  The  official  map  under  the  New  York  statute  is  en- 
forced through  the  police  power  method  with  right  of  appeal  to 
the  board  of  appeals,  this  New  York  legislation  being,  in  this,  a 
work  of  exceptional  constructiveness.  The  police  power  provisions 
in  the  annotations  of  the  federal  model  do  not  differ  in  substance, 
so  that  the  New  York  statutes  and  the  federal  model's  police  power 
provisions  are  substantially  identical  in  purpose,  in  intention  and 
in  effect,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the  master  plan,  conceived 
as  a  step  toward  and  preceding  the  official  mapping,  is  more  clearly 
recognized  in  the  federal  than  in  the  New  York  form. 

The  New  York  statutes  are  much  alive.  The  communities  have 
not  been  afraid  to  try  the  instrumentalities  furnished  by  these 
laws.  There  are  the  outstanding  illustrations  of  Schenectady  and 
Rochester,  of  which  you  will  hear  in  more  detail  from  others. 
Rochester  has  taken  an  unprecedentedly  forward  step  by  preparing, 
through  the  art  and  technique  which  we  know  as  city  planning,  a 
complete  major  thoroughfare  plan  with  the  definite  location  of  the 
lines  of  all  the  streets  covered  by  the  plan,  including  both  the  cen- 
tral business  high  traffic  area,  the  developed  portions  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  city  and  the  undeveloped  areas,  and  in  adopting 
this  complete  official  map  with  the  full  legal  status  given  to  it  by 
the  New  York  law.  All  this  has  taken  place  very  recently,  and  as 
yet  no  experience  could  possibly  have  developed  which  would  per- 
mit prophecies  as  to  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  Rochester's 
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proceedings,  either  in  actually  controlling  buildings  within  the 
mapped  lines  or  in  producing  reductions  in  the  cost  of  street  widen- 
ings  and  extensions.  Rochester  officially  completed  and  adopted 
its  entire  major  thoroughfare  plan  as  an  official  map  in  one  act  or 
proceeding.  The  federal  model  and  statutes  based  thereon  con- 
template that  the  official  mapping  will  be  a  process  of  platting, 
from  time  to  time,  particular  streets  or  districts;  in  other  words, 
making  the  official  map  by  a  series  of  steps  or  actions,  each  of 
which  is  of  limited  territorial  scope.  There  would  be  little  value 
in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  methods,  and  at  any 
rate,  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  descriptive  rather  than  argumen- 
tative. The  choice  by  any  community  of  the  simultaneous  or  the 
seriatim  official  map  method  is  largely  a  matter  of  political  situa- 
tion, that  is,  of  that  which  the  legislative  body  is  willing  to  or  pre- 
fers to  do,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  city  planning  principle, 
there  is  no  fundamental  difference  in  the  merits  of  the  two  pro- 
cedures. Certainly  the  City  of  Rochester  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  civic  and  political  unity  which  has  enabled  it  to  obtain 
and  adopt,  as  a  legally  binding  map,  an  entire  major  street  plan. 

Schenectady  not  only  included  in  its  official  map  the  major 
streets  but  also  did  its  street  planning  and  official  mapping  with 
such  comprehensiveness  as  to  supply  a  basis  for  the  entire  street 
layout  of  the  undeveloped  areas,  both  within  and  outside  the 
municipal  limits.  The  relative  merits  of  limiting  the  official  map- 
ping to  the  major  street  system,  or  of  including  the  greater  detail 
of  minor  and  connecting  streets,  raises  or  involves  the  question  of 
the  methods  to  be  applied  in  subdivision  control,  particularly  the 
issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the  community  should  itself  determine 
the  subdivision  layout  as  distinguished  from  passing  upon  the 
layout  as  designed  and  proposed  by  the  subdivides  To  discuss 
this  issue  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  from  the  intended  subject- 
matter  of  this  paper.  Schenectady 's  official  map  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  actually  controlling,  in  the  developed  portions 
of  the  city,  the  location  of  buildings;  though  that  city's  experience 
indicates  that  we  cannot  yet  count  upon  the  complete  effectiveness 
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of  laws,  such  as  New  York's,  and  of  official  maps,  in  completely 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  keeping  out 
buildings  for  which  the  community  will  not  have  to  pay  when  it 
comes  to  widen  or  build  the  street.  In  several  cases  the  board  of 
appeals  has  permitted  buildings  of  an  extensive  and  permanent 
type  across  the  line.  In  other  cases,  the  city  council  has  let  itself 
be  led  into  modifying  the  line  to  allow  projected  buildings  to  be 
erected.  Schenectady  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  having 
actually  widened  central  streets  in  accordance  with  the  mapped 
lines.  So  while  the  statutes  and  official  mapping,  in  Schenectady 
and  other  American  cities,  have  been  productive  of  planned  street 
development  and  have  fully  justified  themselves,  still  we  must  be 
cautious  as  yet  about  claiming  their  ultimate  or  complete  effective- 
ness in  controlling  the  location  of  buildings  over  the  opposition 
and  contest  of  strong  and  powerful  interests. 

One  question  which  arises  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  future  street  lines  is  whether  the  period  of  the  life  of  the  line 
should  be  specified  and  whether  the  building  line  establishment 
should  be  tied  in  with  or  adjusted  to  a  schedule  or  an  improve- 
ment program.  Some  of  the  statutes,  as  for  instance  the  federal 
model,  specify  that,  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  line, 
the  term  of  the  existence  of  the  line  should  be  specified.  Some  of 
the  ordinances  follow  this  procedure.  Naturally  property  owners 
wish  to  know  where  they  are  at,  to  get  some  idea  regarding  the 
period  for  which  the  community  wishes  to  acquire  control  over 
building  within  mapped  lines,  some  assurance  that  within  a  more 
or  less  certain  period  the  community  will  build  the  street  or  abandon 
the  line. 

Legal  perplexities  are  created  when  police  power  building  line 
establishment  is  applied  to  streets  in  central  developed  districts 
which,  according  to  an  official  program,  are  to  be  built  within  a 
short  number  of  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  line.  For 
instance,  the  Pennsylvania  courts  have  developed  a  doctrine  to 
the  effect  that,  when  things  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  the 
city  is  completely  committed  to  a  proposed  street  improvement 
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and  which  is  to  be  carried  out  within  a  short  time,  the  period  of 
police  power  control  is  over  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  eminent 
domain,  that  is,  for  the  taking  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
plan  or  map  tied  into  and  as  a  part  of  a  definite  program  for  carry- 
ing it  out  has  a  certain  degree  of  reasonableness,  in  the  sense  of 
fairness  and  concord,  which  the  same  map  without  such  program 
might  not  possess.  Neither  the  decisions  nor  experience  to  date 
enables  us  to  be  ready  with  any  definite  conclusions  concerning  the 
relative  merits,  practical,  legal  and  moral,  of  combining  the  official 
map  and  the  improvement  program,  and  that  question  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  experimentation;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  scheduling  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  map  will  tend  to  increase 
the  voluntary  compliance  with  the  building  lines. 

While  building  line  legislation  has  been  much  discussed  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years  under  such  titles  as  buildings  in  mapped 
streets,  protection  of  the  integrity  of  the  city  plan  and  the  like, 
and  out  of  this  discussion  has  come  the  type  of  legislation  illus- 
trated by  New  York,  California,  and  New  Jersey  statutes  and  the 
federal  model,  still  the  subject  is  not  a  novel  one  and  building  line 
legislation  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  recent  years.  On  the  statute 
books  of  many  states,  as,  for  instance,  Massachusetts,  are  old  stat- 
utes which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  building  lines.  Most 
of  these  assume  the  necessity  for  exercise  of  eminent  domain. 
They  do  not  provide  for  a  planning  procedure  through  planning 
commissions,  master  plans  and  official  maps,  for  they  antedate  the 
vogue  of  such  procedure.  As  we  might  expect  from  these  elements 
of  these  old  statutes,  they  have  been  almost  completely  unpro- 
ductive, so  far  as  actually  causing  effective  building  line  establish- 
ment or  the  protection  of  street  plans. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  Connecticut  general  statutes  and 
special  city  charters  contain  provisions  on  the  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  general  city  planning  enabling  legislation,  and  contem- 
plate a  town  plan  or  map  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
building  lines.  This  town  plan  or  town  map  seems  to  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  the  official  map  than  of  the  master  plan,  and  there  is 
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nothing  distinctly  expressed  in  this  legislation  which  prescribes  or 
assumes  the  master  plan  as  the  initial  step.  Nor  has  the  practice 
been  to  make  the  building  line  a  product  of  a  process  of  which  the 
master  plan  is  recognized  as  one  important  or  necessary  stage. 
The  establishment  of  the  line  is  provided  for  by  eminent  domain. 
The  Windsor  v.  Whitney  case  is  often  referred  to  as  though  it 
supported  police  power  mapped  and  compulsory  building  lines. 
Close  examination,  however,  will  disclose  that  the  case  is  con- 
cerned with  what  we  call  subdivision  regulation,  recognizing  build- 
ing line  establishment  as  a  part  of  subdivision  regulation.  In 
Connecticut,  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  building  lines  through  emi- 
nent domain  is  usually  assessed  back,  and  the  practice  seems  to 
have  grown  up,  and  indeed  is  required  by  some  of  the  statutes  or 
charters,  of  establishing  building  lines  only  where  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  line  and  the  assessment  will  balance  each  other. 
We  would  guess  that  building  lines  motivated  exclusively  by  the 
balancing  of  damages  and  assessments  would  be  rather  oppor- 
tunistic so  far  as  their  location  is  concerned  and  not  correspond  to 
or  produce  a  well-planned  street  system.  This  guess  would  be 
found  verified  by  the  actual  experience  in  Connecticut  as  it  has 
been  described  to  the  American  City  Planning  Institute  by  Mr. 
Swan.  He  states  that  often  the  distance  of  the  building  line  from 
the  street  line  varies  not  only  from  block  to  block  upon  the  same 
street,  but  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  block;  that  there 
has  been  no  comprehensive  plan  in  these  Connecticut  cities  to 
guide  either  the  city  or  property-owner  in  laying  out  building 
lines,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  being  applied  either 
to  correct  past  mistakes  in  development  or  to  facilitate  an  actual 
widening  or  extension  in  accordance  with  a  plan,  building  lines 
have  been  utilized  almost  wholly  to  preserve  existing  conditions. 
This  Connecticut  legislation  and  practice,  therefore,  while  illus- 
trative of  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  approaching  the  practical 
and  legal  problems  and  contributing  to  their  solution,  cannot  be 
said  to  definitely  illustrate  a  successful  or  effective  method  of 
building  line  establishment  as  a  part  of  a  planning  process,  whether 
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by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  or  eminent  domain.  The  most 
recent  Connecticut  charters  (Milford  and  Danbury,  1929)  have 
followed  the  federal  police  power  model,  including  the  master  plan 
amd  follow-up  official  map. 

As  is  well  known,  Pennsylvania  has  long  had  statutes  more  or 
less  upheld  by  the  courts,  which  permit  the  making  and  filing  of 
street  plans  with  the  effect  of  prohibiting  buildings  within  the 
lines.  These  statutes,  having  antedated  our  present  type  of  plan- 
ning laws,  do  not  provide  for  either  the  planning  procedure  of  the 
later  statutes  or  appellate  procedure  as  embodied  in  the  New  York 
statutes.  Despite  the  crudeness,  as  we  now  see  it,  of  these  earlier 
established  Pennsylvania  methods,  and  owing  to  the  standing 
which  the  older  Pennsylvania  practice  was  until  recently  supposed 
to  have  in  the  courts,  much  of  the  way  of  street  widening  through 
building  line  establishment  has  actually  been  accomplished  in 
some  cities,  as,  for  instance,  in  Philadelphia.  However,  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  have  come  to  realize  the  need  of  more  modern  type  of 
legislation,  and  some  such  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  that 
state  in  recent  years,  as,  for  instance,  the  Act  of  1927  applying  to 
Pittsburgh,  adopting  substantially  the  eminent  domain  provisions 
of  the  federal  model.  Experience  thereunder  has  not  yet  been  of 
sufficiently  lengthy  a  period  to  enable  us  to  know  the  effectiveness 
or  promise  contained  therein. 

To  refer  briefly  to  other  state  legislation:  Arkansas  (1929)  Act 
No.  108  authorizes  a  master  plan,  which  may  include  a  master 
steeet  plan  and  reservations  of  location  of  mapped  streets.  On 
receipt  of  such  a  plan  from  the  planning  commission,  council  is 
authorized  to  prohibit  or  regulate  buildings  in  such  mapped  streets. 
At  any  time  at  which  the  owner  desires  to  build  he  may  give  notice, 
and  within  sixty  days  the  city  must  choose  either  to  permit  the 
building  or  to  start  condemnation  proceedings  for  the  land.  No 
information  is  possessed  by  the  writer  as  to  actual  experience  under 
that  statute. 

Colorado  (1929),  Chapter  67,  follows  the  federal  model  exactly 
as  regards  master  plan,  street  line,  plats,  eminent  domain. 
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Kentucky  (1930),  Chapter  86,  relates  to  cities  of  the  first  class 
and  follows  the  federal  model  so  far  as  the  master  planning  pro- 
visions go.  When  we  come  to  the  mapped  streets,  however,  the 
phraseology  is  such  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  official  map 
covers  only  streets  already  laid  out  or  may  include  projected 
streets.  As,  however,  the  statute  goes  on  with  a  police  power 
mapped  street  section  modelled  on  the  New  York  statutes,  proper 
interpretation  is  no  doubt  that  the  official  map  includes  mapped, 
as  well  as  existing  streets. 

Maryland  (1929),  Chapter  443,  relates  to  the  city  of  Frederick 
and  follows  the  federal  model  exactly,  including  eminent  domain. 

North  Dakota  (1929),  Chapter  177,  follows  the  federal  model 
regarding  master  plan,  followed  by  mapped  streets  prepared  by 
the  planning  commission  and  sent  over  to  council.  The  property- 
owner  may  protest.  If  a  majority  of  the  property-owners  protest 
a  four-fifths  vote  of  council  is  required  to  approve  the  plat.  There- 
fore by  protest  the  individual  property-owner  can  compel  either 
vacation  or  compensation  for  the  easement  or  commencement  of 
condemnation  of  the  easement  within  ninety  days.  Failure  to  pro- 
test is  a  waiver  of  right  to  compensation  for  the  easement. 

Indiana  statutes  (Sec.  10377.1),  being  acts  of  1923,  page  470. 
This  provides  that  a  planning  commission  of  a  city  of  the  first 
class  may  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  building  line  along 
any  street,  and  thereupon  the  board  of  public  works  of  any  city 
may  establish  the  building  line  and  immediately  thereafter  such 
board  shall  acquire  by  appropriation,  condemnation  or  purchase 
either  the  land  between  the  building  line  or  sufficient  easements  to 
control  building,  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  regulation  no  build- 
ing permits  shall  be  issued.  The  intention  is  obviously  to  use 
eminent  domain. 

Missouri  Laws  of  1921,  pages  5,  10,  11:  is  a  bill  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  building  lines  in  St.  Louis.  The  legislative  body 
establishes  the  line,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  action  by  a  plan- 
ning body  or  anything  said  regarding  planning.  The  measure 
must  specify  the  period  within  which  all  buildings  must  be  carried 
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back  to  the  line,  which  period  shall  not  exceed  25  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  the  city  shall  by  condemnation  proceedings  de- 
termine the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  property-owner  by  reason  of 
this  compulsory  retirement  to  the  building  line.  The  measure  is 
not  clear,  but  obviously  intends  that  damages  shall  be  paid,  and 
these  damages  may  be  included  within  the  assessments.  A  statute 
of  Texas  (Acts  1927,  Ch.  276)  provides  for  building  lines  by  emi- 
nent domain  and  assessments. 

The  legislation  for  mapping  street  lines  and  regulating  buildings 
between  them  is  not  exclusively  contained  in  state  laws.  A  number 
of  city  charters  have  provisions  of  this  nature.  For  instance,  the 
City  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  a  charter  which  contains  typical 
police  power  building  line  authorization.  Under  that  charter  pro- 
vision, that  city  has  established  building  lines  on  approximately  65 
miles  of  major  streets,  and  the  actual  building  development  that 
has  taken  place  has  conformed  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  some 
cases  the  city  has  entered  into  term  agreements  with  the  property 
owners,  under  which  buildings  built  over  the  lines  are  to  be  moved 
back  within  a  designated  number  of  years.  The  City  of  Cincinnati 
has  enacted  an  ordinance  following  the  phraseology  of  the  federal 
model  with  the  police  power  as  distinguished  from  the  eminent 
domain  text.  Under  this  plats  have  been  prepared  by  the  planning 
commission  but  not  as  yet  adopted  by  the  city  council.  Quite  a 
number  of  other  cities  have  local  legislation  of  this  nature. 

Measured  by  success  in  holding  buildings  back  to  the  projected 
lines  along  major  thoroughfares  in  developed  districts,  probably 
Akron  (Ohio)  could  point  to  a  greater  relative  accomplishment 
than  the  other  municipalities.  Neither  Akron,  nor  Ohio  itself, 
however,  has  any  enabling  legislation  on  the  subject.  There  are 
no  statutes  expressly  providing  for  official  maps  or  mapped  streets 
or  for  building  lines.  Yet  Akron  has  adopted,  has  sustained  in  the 
courts,  and  has  succeeded  in  enforcing  and  maintaining  precisely 
the  procedure  which,  in  the  more  recent  terminology  and  more 
recent  legislation,  is  designated  as  master  plans  and  official  maps. 
This  illustrates  the  point  made  at  the  beginning,  that  we  must  not 
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be  slaves  to  words  and  think  either  that  a  particular  word  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  a  particular  result  or  that  that  which  is  called 
by  that  particular  word  is  necessarily  that  particular  result.  Akron 
has  simply  inserted  her  official  mapping  into  her  zoning  ordinance. 
Cleveland,  with  the  same  absence  of  enabling  legislation,  has  done 
about  the  same  thing.  In  both  these  cities  there  is  the  street  line 
map  and  provisions  for  appeal  to  the  board  of  appeals;  though 
nothing  in  any  state  (other  than  the  general  zoning  law)  mentions 
any  such  process.  Neither  Akron  nor  Cleveland  attempted  to 
cover  the  central  high-value  district  in  its  building  line  map. 
The  success  in  Cleveland  has  been  in  relation  to  the  gradual  widen- 
ing or  preparation  for  widening  of  major  thoroughfares  in  the 
developed  districts  outside  of  the  central  district  where,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  property  owners,  widenings  of  thoroughfares  of 
major  status  have  been  carried  out  without  the  city's  paying  for 
buildings,  under  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  building  line 
map  and  the  ordinance  establishing  the  legal  status  of  that  map. 
Illinois  statutes  provide  for  master  planning  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  cities,  but  contain  no  express  statutory  provisions 
for  the  establishment  of  projected  street  lines  as  such.  The  con- 
servatism of  Illinois  public  attorneys,  arising  not  unnaturally  out 
of  their  experience  in  city  planning  litigations,  has  caused  cities 
like  Chicago  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  at  what  we  have  called 
official  mapping  in  the  sense  of  a  map  that  has  a  legal  status  and 
effect  upon  building.  In  the  Chicago  region,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly in  towns  and  villages  of  that  region,  official  mapping  and 
the  carrying  out  thereof  has  been  accomplished  through  various 
devices.  For  instance,  state  or  county  aid  to  construction  of  high- 
ways through  cities  or  villages  has  been  withheld  unless  those 
cities  and  villages  would  bring  about  a  building  line  corresponding 
to  the  regional  plan.  Other  communities,  risking  the  question  of 
constitutionality,  have  used  old-fashioned  police  power  building 
line  ordinances.  The  use  of  the  zoning  ordinance,  as  in  Cleveland 
and  Akron,  has  been  indulged  in  by  other  cities  and  villages  of  the 
region.  A  way  is  being  found,  therefore,  to  pass  and  produce  the 
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local  legislation.  These  actions  are  too  recent,  however,  to  enable 
us  to  predict  the  effectiveness  of  these  measures  in  the  actual  con- 
trol of  building  throughout  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  cover  the 
actual  widenings  or  constructions  of  the  streets. 

Oklahoma  has  not  even  general  master  planning  legislation,  but 
only  general  zoning  legislation.  Oklahoma  City  has,  however, 
tried  with  considerable  success  the  device  of  establishing  special 
business  districts  along  and  around  the  planned  major  highways, 
with  set-back  requirements  corresponding  to  a  street  plan  and 
greater  than  the  set-back  requirements  in  other  business  districts 
or  other  parts  of  the  city;  and  the  property  owners  have  reacted 
so  favorably  to  the  promise  contained  in  such  ordinances  for  the 
widening  of  streets  along  their  business  properties,  that  not  only 
has  there  been  no  resistance  to  such  zoning,  but  in  many  cases  the 
owners  have  themselves  petitioned  for  the  creation  of  these  special 
zoning  districts. 

Sacramento,  California,  has  used  a  device  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  that  of  passing  the  first  step  in  an  eminent 
domain  proceeding,  namely  the  resolution  of  necessity  of  appro- 
priation, then  postponing  any  further  step  in  the  appropriation  pro- 
ceeding and,  in  the  meantime,  refusing  building  permits.  This 
device  is  mentioned  simply  for  purpose  of  completeness  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  in  use.  Evidently  there  is  more  than  one  way 
of  skinning  the  cat. 

To  summarize,  eminent  domain  statutes  have  not  been  produc- 
tive, as  the  community  does  not  feel  financially  able  or  equipped 
to  use  that  power  for  the  establishment  of  building  lines.  Litiga- 
tions arising  out  of  exercises  of  the  police  power  method  in  Akron, 
Cleveland,  Schenectady  and  other  places  indicate  the  sustain- 
ability  of  police  power  building  lines  which  are  truly,  genuinely 
and  thoroughly  based  upon  the  planning  process— that  is,  the 
process  of  developing  the  building  line  legislation  out  of  official 
street  mapping  which  is  itself  developed  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  carrying  out  that  broader  designing  which  we  know  as  the 
master  plan.  This  process  may  find  its  statutory  basis  in  legisla- 
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tion  which  may  or  may  not  use  the  expressions  master  plan  or 
official  maps,  and  those  expressions  are  not  used  with  completely 
standardized  meaning,  and  consequently  neither  the  terminology 
nor  the  practice  is  as  yet  standardized;  and,  indeed,  the  time  for 
standardization  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  experience  of  our  cities 
and  regions  is  still  too  recent  to  justify  either  dogmatic  statements 
of  results  accomplished  or  unreserved  prophecies.  However,  in 
models  such  as  the  federal  model,  the  New  York  statutes  and  por- 
tions of  the  New  Jersey  and  California  statutes,  legislatures,  plan- 
ning commissioners,  civic  organizations  and  others  will  find  sources 
and  suggestions  of  legislative  phraseology  and  constructive  prac- 
tice by  means  of  which  they  can,  by  careful  and  thorough  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  procedures,  by  experimentation,  by  the  con- 
scientious application  of  the  art  and  technique  of  good  city  and 
regional  planning,  and  by  wisely  meeting  special  situations  as  they 
arise,  progressively  promote  the  master  plan  and  the  official  map 
as  the  recognized  instrumentalities  for  intelligently  building  up  the 
community.  And  it  is  well  to  repeat  and  to  remember  that  the 
process  of  the  master  plan  and  the  official  map  does  not  apply 
exclusively  to  the  compulsory  building  line  but  that  it  is  a  wise 
and  indeed  necessary  method  for  determining  the  location  and 
accomplishing  the  location  of  streets  and  other  forms  of  improve- 
ments, no  matter  what  are  to  be  the  legal  or  practical  methods 
of  financing  and  carrying  out  the  planned  developments. 

The  making  of  official  maps  for  the  projecting  of  future  street 
lines  and  the  control  of  buildings  within  the  lines  have  in  one  form 
or  another,  been  going  on  in  many  different  places  and  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  sometimes  very  quietly,  sometimes 
more  prominently,  and  progress  has  gone  well  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  we  need  to  approach  the  subject  timidly  or  hesitatingly. 
By  basing  our  activities  in  this  field  upon  fundamental  planning 
principles,  so  that  each  projected  and  officially  adopted  street  line 
rests  upon  the  foundation  of  a  piece  of  comprehensive  planning, 
the  legal  basis  and  support  will  come  to  be  assured. 
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DISCUSSION 

ROBERT  H.  RANDALL,  Topographic  Engineer,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Why  are  we  not  more  successful  in  building  our  communities 
according  to  our  adopted  plans?  Casual  analysis  indicates  that 
when  a  plan  is  made  and  is  not  subsequently  followed  out  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  the  plan  itself,  or  with  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  to  bring  it  into  reality,  or  both.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  most  of  the  trouble,  and  therefore  most  of  the 
reason  for  lack  of  accomplishment  so  far,  usually  lies  in  the 
plan  itself. 

The  subject  of  planning  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  be- 
comes possible  to  be  definite  in  the  selection  and  application  of 
technical  procedure.  More  and  more  it  is  a  question  of  not  what 
can  we  do  about  planning  for  the  organized  development  and 
growth  of  our  cities,  as  was  the  case  in  the  past,  but  of  what 
should  we  do.  Of  these  increasingly  specific  means  of  planning 
procedure  which  are  now  practicable,  the  official  map  represents 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  potentially  profitable. 

Without  any  attempt  at  exact  definition,  I  suggest  that  master 
plans  correspond  in  practically  all  cases  to  what  might  be  termed 
preliminary  plans  in  engineering  parlance;  and  that  official  maps 
correspond  in  like  manner  to  the  engineer's  final  or  working  plans . 

By  the  very  wording  of  the  subject  under  discussion  we  are  to 
direct  our  attention  to  "effective  plans."  Presumably  the  critical 
stage  of  planning  is  more  likely  to  be  that  of  the  official  map, 
wherein  recommendations  are  made  with  finality  and  in  rather 
complete  detail,  rather  than  the  general  recommendations  of  a 
master  plan.  With  this  in  mind,  the  problem  is  to  determine  how 
official  maps  may  be  effective  in  their  results.  Referring  again  to 
the  analogy  suggested,  it  seems  clear  that  the  same  procedure 
which  will  result  in  effective  final  or  working  plans  for  any  project 
will  result  in  equally  successful  official  map  plans.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  engineer's  final  plans,  after  the  preliminary  report  has 
been  made,  involves — (1)  the  securing  of  all  relevant  information, 
and  (2)  exhaustive  and  usually  laborious  consideration  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  the  required  final  result  might  be  attained  under 
the  conditions  given,  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  all  but 
the  best  solution.  To  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression,  it  is 
a  matter  of  perspiration  rather  than  inspiration.  This  procedure 
of  thorough  fact-gathering  followed  by  exhaustive  analysis  and 
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consideration  of  all  possible  solutions  is  surely  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  preparation  of  an  official  map  or  plan  of  a  community. 

Final  plans  may  be  said  to  be  effective  in  the  measure  that  they 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  lead,  without  material  change,  to 
the  actual  construction  of  the  improvements  contemplated.  To 
make  such  final  plans  it  is  essential  that  the  study  and  preparation 
be  so  broad  and  thorough  that  the  plans  so  made  may  be  said  to 
be  complete  in  every  detail,  specific  as  well  as  final.  The  official 
map  as  provided  for  by  permissive  legislation  in  New  York  and  in 
New  Jersey  may  be  absolutely  specific  in  its  recommendations. 
The  growth  of  the  idea  of  official  map  planning  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  indicate  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  planning 
to  be  effective  must  be  specific,  and  therefore  complete  and  final. 

But  even  though  permissive  legislation  for  this  sort  of  final  plan- 
ning is  coming  into  existence,  in  different  communities  in  the  States 
where  such  planning  is  legally  possible  this  method  is  being  em- 
ployed in  different  ways  and  degrees.  Some  are  using  it  merely  to 
tie  down  recommendations  as  to  the  position  of  principal  streets. 
Others  are  employing  it  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  lay  broader  plans, 
including  plans  for  the  best  layout  of  all  streets,  present  and  future. 
The  logical  development  of  the  official  map  idea  may  be,  and  it 
seems  to  me  should  be,  a  definite  plan  for  the  position  of  every 
street,  parkway  or  other  traffic  easement  throughout  the  whole 
community. 

Such  complete  plans  constitute  a  street  system  that  can  only  be 
planned  properly  by  the  consideration  of  all  of  the  matters  that 
affect  public  welfare.  This  system  should  not  only  provide  traffic 
routes  of  suitable  location,  direction  and  capacity,  but  should 
provide  these  with  full  consideration  of  the  uses  of  the  different 
land  areas  which  they  serve.  In  doing  this,  all  of  the  boundaries  of 
parks,  playgrounds,  school  properties,  etc.  will  be  provided  for, 
and  will  be  to  a  large  extent  actually  shown  upon  the  official  map. 
Such  a  map  then  becomes  a  presentation  of  the  complete  city  plan 
in  graphic,  rather  than  in  text  form. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  official  map  and  its  implication  of 
more  thorough  and  complete  studies  of  the  problem,  it  is  prob- 
able that  public  initiative  will  be  increasingly  exercised  and  that 
the  development  of  new  areas  through  land  subdivision  will  more 
and  more  be  effected  by  direct  public  agency  (the  city  planning 
department),  considering  first  the  broad  public  viewpoint  rather 
than  by  the  more  passive  supervisory  efforts  of  the  past. 
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It  may  be  said  that  a  master  plan  is  general,  while  the  official 
map  may  be  (and  should  be)  specific.  The  master  plan  tells  what 
is  considered  desirable,  holding  up  a  goal  to  be  attained  or  a  picture 
to  be  filled  in.  The  official  map,  with  its  detailed  recommendations, 
tells  how  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished.  The  master  plan 
says  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  about  as  sug 
gested.  The  official  map  says  this  specific  thing  should  be  done, 
and  that  is  exactly  how  to  do  it.  The  result  of  these  inherent  char- 
acteristics is  that  the  master  plan  is  in  most  cases  of  too  general 
a  nature  to  be  practically  enforceable,  while  the  official  map  may 
be  and  is  very  readily  enforceable. 

These  being  the  characteristics  of  the  master  plan  and  of  the 
official  map,  how  does  each  one  fit  into  the  community's  planning 
program?  It  seems  obvious  that  such  a  program,  comparable  as  it 
is  to  the  usual  procedure  necessary  to  construct  public  improve- 
ments, would  consist  of — (1 )  the  general  preliminary  study  and  report 
which  is  the  master  plan;  (2)  the  collection  of  facts  of  land  and 
land  occupation;  and  (3)  the  graphic,  map  presentation  of  all 
streets  and  their  significant  boundary  lines,  which  constitute  the 
official  map. 

As  to  the  preliminary  study  leading  to  the  preparation  of  the 
master  plan,  and  the  facts  which  must  necessarily  be  gathered  for 
its  presentation,  little  need  be  said.  One  definition  of  city  planning 
is  that  such  planning  consists  in  the  establishment,  legally  and  upon 
the  ground,  of  the  boundaries  of  the  various  land  areas  devoted 
to  specific  purposes.  As  has  been  said,  no  particular  degree  of 
definiteness  or  finality  can  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  such 
boundary  lines  by  the  essentially  preliminary  and  general  studies 
constituting  the  master  plan.  Such  a  plan  fulfills  its  purpose  if  it 
intelligently  interprets  the  community's  best  future,  allocates  in 
general  the  different  sections  of  the  community's  area  for  best 
future  uses,  and  makes  general  diagrammatic  plans  providing  for 
the  service  of  these  areas  by  streets,  parks  and  all  other  modern 
utilities. 

As  to  the  second  step,  the  gathering  of  facts  for  the  preparation 
of  a  final,  complete  official  plan,  this  in  the  speaker's  viewpoint  con- 
stitutes the  really  critical— because  most  usually  lacking— part  of 
the  planning  program.  Land  is  the  one  thing  upon  which  a  com- 
munity may  build  itself,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  our  cities 
are  so  entirely  lacking  in  adequate,  available  information  as  to  the 
physical  facts  of  land  and  its  occupation  by  property  holdings  and 
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structures  that  the  planning  program  is  perforce  limited  to  the 
generalities  which  may  be  embodied  in  a  master  plan.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  communities  where  complete  map  information 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  land  and  its  occupation  is  available, 
there  is  visible  an  increasing  practice  of  preparing  the  sort  of  de- 
tailed and  final  plans  which,  whether  legally  enforceable  or  not, 
constitute  final  plans.  The  possession  of  adequate  facts  makes  the 
designing  of  such  complete  plans  possible,  and  experience  is  show- 
ing that  they  are  practicable  in  operation. 

The  requisite  fact  basis,  as  to  land  and  its  occupation,  consists 
simply  of  standard  large-scale  (200  feet)  topographic  maps.  The 
surveys  necessary  to  produce  these  are  fully  described  in  the 
Manual  on  Technical  Procedure  for  City  Surveys  now  published 
in  preliminary  form  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  need  not  be  described  here.  Naturally  the  facts  presented  on 
these  maps  should  be  supplemented  by  the  social  and  economic 
studies  which  are  obviously  needed.  The  map  information  is  em- 
phasized here  because  it  furnishes  the  best  possible  basis  for  such 
other  studies,  and  also  because  of  the  tendency,  all  too  common  in 
the  past,  to  try  by  the  adoption  of  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  get 
along  without  it.  It  is  true  that  such  surveys  and  maps  cost  money, 
more  than  is  required  to  produce  the  casual  type  of  planning  study. 
They  constitute,  however,  a  capital  asset  of  the  truest  sort,  and 
may  be  and  commonly  are  financed  by  bonds  and  spread  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  total  cost,  while  appreciable,  is  not  signifi- 
cant when  the  value  of  the  facts  secured  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  procedure  of  the  third  step,  actual  preparation  of  the  final 
map  or  plan,  has  been  suggested  in  the  description  previously 
given  of  this  part  of  the  planning  program.  With  the  master  plan 
for  guidance  and  with  all  of  the  relevant  facts  available,  large-scale 
(200  feet  or  larger)  accurate  maps  are  prepared  showing  to  scale 
boundary  lines  of  streets,  parkways,  parks,  districts  for  different 
land  uses,  etc.,  as  they  should  be  for  the  community's  best  future 
development.  In  the  built-up  section  the  street  widenings  and 
extensions  necessary  to  correct  existing  inadequacies  are  plainly 
set  forth.  In  the  unbuilt  areas  where  development  is  to  be  ex- 
pected a  recommended  layout  for  future  streets,  parkways,  parks, 
etc.,  is  accurately  portrayed.  Assuming  that  the  official  map  is 
based  upon  the  accurate  standard  topographic  maps  described,  it 
is  then  possible  to  transfer  to  the  ground,  correctly  and  economic- 
ally, the  recommendations  of  the  official  map  as  to  the  required 
final  positions  of  all  lines. 
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As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sort  of  complete,  detailed  and  final 
planning  which  has  been  described  under  official  map  practice, 
there  is  perhaps  no  point  in  presenting  argument.  It  is  simply  a 
fact  that  where  adequate  master  plans  exist  and  there  is  also  a  basis 
of  good  topographic  map  information ,  a  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  detailed  and  definite  planning  is  coming  into  existence.  The 
official  map  of  Schenectady  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this.  The 
present  plan  of  Rochester  also  illustrates  this.  The  often  expressed 
fear  of  too  great  standardization  resulting  from  the  subdividing  of 
vacant  lands  by  direct  public  agency  is  groundless.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  public  planning  departments  will  not  be  able 
to  employ  as  competent  engineers  and  designers  as  are  now  avail- 
able to  private  land  developers.  The  objection  of  "precasting" 
land  development  by  the  preparation  of  detailed  layouts  for  future 
streets  may  easily  be  met  by  the  very  common-sense  procedure  of 
permitting  any  land  developer  to  proceed  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  provided  that  his  scheme  or  layout  fulfills  the  public's  re- 
quirements equally  as  well  as  the  scheme  suggested  upon  the  offi- 
cial map.  It  is  further  obvious  that  no  recommendations  presented 
upon  the  official  map  are  of  any  greater  finality  than  other  legal 
enactments  of  the  agency  which  establishes  it.  If  the  official  map 
is  created  by  Council,  the  same  Council  can  change  it.  Ordinarily 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  changes  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum;  and 
the  thorough  preparation  and  specific  recommendations  of  the 
official  map  plan  are  the  best  possible  safeguards  against  undesir- 
able changes. 

No  discussion  of  planning  would  be  complete  without  considera- 
tion of  zoning.  In  the  planning  program  zoning  is  closely  allied 
with  both  the  master  plan  and  the  official  map.  The  basic  decisions 
as  to  the  proper  uses  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  land  areas,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  zoning,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
master  plan.  The  final  recommendations  as  to  exact  boundaries  of 
zoning  districts  must  be,  for  best  practical  results,  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  the  preparation  of  the  official  map.  Not  only  do 
the  official  street  lines  of  existing  streets  largely  form  such  bound- 
aries in  the  built-up  sections  of  the  community,  but  the  reserva- 
tions for  new  streets  in  the  unplotted  areas  make  practicable  much 
more  specific  application  of  zoning  principles  than  is  otherwise 
possible.  The  actual  zoning  ordinance  is,  of  course,  a  thing  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  master  plan  or  the  official  map,  and  as  a 
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means  of  practical  enforcement  of  a  large  part  of  the  provisions  of 
the  planning  program,  ranks  with  them  in  importance. 
Increasingly  planning  procedure  is  coming  to  be 
I.     The  Master  Plan 
II.     Topographic  Mapping 

III.  The  Official  Map 

IV.  Zoning 

Increasingly  the  technique  of  these  is  developing  and  improving. 
Surely  the  result  will  be  progressive  increase  in  the  effectiveness 
of  public  planning. 

GEORGE  Y.  WEBSTER,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Richmond,  Va.:  All 
our  plans  and  official  maps  will  be  of  little  influence  unless  we  have 
with  them  the  spirit  to  carry  them  out.  How  are  we  going  to  get 
that  enthusiasm?  Our  experience  is  that  the  women  are  the  first 
to  respond  to  our  appeal.  Women  are  natural  planners.  If  the 
men  could  plan  their  business  as  well  as  the  women  plan  their 
homes,  there  would  be  a  lot  more  of  us  to  day  that  would  not  be  so 
worried  about  the  stock  market.  After  all  it  is  the  children  that 
are  going  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  what  better  inspiration  for 
them  than  their  mother's  enthusiasm. 

The  importance  of  master  plans  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  little 
story : 

A  man  and  his  wife  were  taking  a  little  trip  through  the  Virginia 
mountains  and  just  ahead  on  the  road  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  going 
back  and  forth.  When  they  came  closer  they  saw  that  it  was  a 
drove  of  hogs  rushing  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
Nearby  was  a  cracker's  cabin  and  a  man  sitting  on  a  block  of  wood 
outside.  The  travelers  pulled  up  their  horse  and  said  "Howdy." 

The  fellow  said,  "Howdy.    Will  you  light,  neighbor?" 

"No,  I  can't  light,  but  answer  a  question." 

"Don't  know  as  I  can.  My  voice  don't  last  very  long.  It's 
about  gone  now." 

"It  is  about  those  hogs  down  there.  What  is  the  matter  with 
them?  Have  they  got  the  rabies?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  used  to  call  the  hogs  when  it  came  feeding 
time.  Then  I  got  something  the  matter  with  my  throat  this  spring 
and  it  went  back  on  me.  So  I  got  to  calling  the  hogs  by  hitting  a 
hoe  handle  against  the  side  of  the  barn.  Every  time  I  did  that 
they  would  come.  It  went  fine  until  the  darn  woodpeckers  come, 
and  now  the  hogs  have  gone  crazy!" 
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That  is  just  the  way  your  city  and  municipal  development  is 
going  to  go  in  the  future  without  a  master  plan.  When  the  wood- 
peckers start  their  knocking  at  a  little  idea  the  municipal  authori- 
ties rush  back  and  forth  across  the  road  and  raise  a  lot  of  dust  and 
accomplish  the  same  as  the  hogs  did.  That  is  why  we  must  have 
a  master  plan.  Without  it  there  is  nothing  to  guide  our  city 
growth.  Why  should  a  city  all  of  a  sudden  start  to  expand  in  a 
certain  direction.  Because  something  happens  at  that  particular 
time  in  that  section.  Another  part  of  the  municipality  which  is 
just  as  attractive  as  a  residence  area  is  neglected.  Then  in  a  few 
years  a  little  activity  starts  in  another  section  of  the  community 
and  as  you  journey  through  the  city  a  few  years  afterwards  it  looks 
a  good  deal  like  the  roads  used  to  in  our  town  many  years  .ago. 
The  town  pathmaster  would  build  a  good  road  in  front  of  his  house 
and  after  he  got  that  all  done  he  resigned  from  his  office.  They 
elected  another  fellow  next  year  and  he  did  the  same.  All  these 
things  need  direction. 

We  have  found  unlimited  enthusiasm  among  people  on  planning 
when  they  once  understand  what  it  is  all  about.  We  start  in  on  the 
question  of  planning  in  a  locality,  not  by  bringing  them  a  complete 
scheme  of  development  by  somebody  on  the  outside,  but  rather  by 
showing  a  map  of  their  locality  with  just  the  existing  road  lines 
on  it  and  developing  our  plan  right  in  front  of  them.  In  the  nine- 
teen hearings  that  we  have  had  in  communities  in  which  the  plan 
started  out  as  an  absolutely  new  thing  with  practically  everybody 
except  a  few  of  the  leaders  against  it,  we  have  completed  our 
hearings  without  a  single  protest  against  the  plan,  just  following 
out  that  idea.  If  we  had  gone  to  these  communities  with  a  lot  of 
set  ideas  or  with  a  complete  plan  and  tried  to  force  it  through,  I 
am  afraid  there  would  have  been  a  much  different  result.  All  I 
mean  to  suggest  is  that  the  plan  should  not  be  taken  to  the  com- 
munity but  the  community  should  be  asked  to  help  work  out  its 
own  plan. 

We  are  a  little  inclined  to  formulate  our  plans  and  our  zoning 
ordinances  and  restrictions  by  discovering  first  what  the  courts  will 
allow.  Columbus  would  never  have  discovered  America  if  he  had 
to  find  it  on  a  map,  and  neither  will  we  ever  get  far  in  planning 
unless  we  blaze  a  trail.  If  we  believe  that  a  thing  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple, we  should  go  ahead  with  it  whether  there  is  a  legal  precedent 
for  it  or  not.  The  court  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  fairness  of 
the  proposition,  whether  it  applies  to  everybody  equally. 
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HUGH  R.  POMEROY,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bett- 
man  that  the  provisions  of  the  California  Platting  Act  so  far  as  the 
protection  of  street  lines  are  concerned,  are  a  cumbersome  com- 
bination of  eminent  domain  and  police  power.  It  will  be  impossible 
in  county  planning  to  proceed  with  our  plan  except  under  the 
police  power.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bettman  whether  he  feels 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  devise  a  procedure  based  upon  master 
planning  and  official  maps  to  be  carried  out  under  the  police 
power  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  statutory  provisions  for 
doing  it  by  eminent  domain.  In  other  words,  are  the  eminent 
domain  provisions  exclusive? 

MR.  BETTMAN:  I  think  you  have  a  good  chance  of  sustaining 
procedure  under  the  police  power.  We  have  gone  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  Cincinnati  where  the  home  rule  clause  in  our  constitution 
gives  the  city  legislative  body  the  same  legislative  power  within 
the  city  limits  that  the  state  legislature  has,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
grant  of  power  we  have  passed  an  ordinance  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  police  power  provisions  of  the  New  York  Planning 
Act. 

(In  reply  to  the  questions:  How  is  the  master  plan  to  be  made 
official?  and,  Is  not  delay  in  making  the  master  plan  official 
dangerous?) 

The  master  plan  is  vastly  more  than  a  sketch  and  yet  it  does 
not  so  locate  street  lines  as  to  give  them  a  legal  status.  It  should 
have  great  influence  on  the  authorities  who  make  decisions  as  to 
physical  improvements. 

An  absolutely  rigid  master  plan  is  inconceivable,  but  the  better 
the  job  is  done  at  the  beginning  the  more  stability  it  will  have. 
To  prevent  frequent  departures  from  the  master  plan,  caused  by 
uninformed  or  too  politically  minded  legislators,  is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  planning  commission  and  the  civic  associations  which 
represent  the  public. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Standard  Act  that  prohibits  the  munici- 
pality from  adopting  the  master  plan  as  the  official  plan  at  any 
one  time.  The  sooner  it  is  adopted  as  official  the  less  opportunity 
there  is  for  inconsistencies  and  departures  or  piecemeal  planning. 
The  theory  is  that  the  master  planning  has  been  done  so  thoroughly 
that  even  though  the  plan  is  adopted  as  official  only  in  sections  and 
is  carried  out  by  sections  and  in  order  of  urgency,  it  will  never  be 
piecemeal  planning. 
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ERNEST  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  In  New  York  City  a 
master  plan  was  prepared  and  it  was  decided  for  certain  legal  rea- 
sons that  the  official  plan  should  be  an  "as  is"  map  with  additions 
made  from  time  to  time  from  the  master  plan  seriatim,  just  as 
Mr.  Bettman  suggests.  However,  certain  real  estate  interests 
secured  all  the  properties  adjacent  to  a  project  proposed  in  the 
master  plan  as  one  of  the  first  to  be  executed.  It  became  necessary 
to  abandon  that  portion  of  the  master  plan  because  of  inflated 
values  and  substitute  something  else.  This  illustrates  the  need  of 
a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in  the  master  plan. 

MR.  BARTHOLOMEW:  (In  reply  to  the  question:  Are  street  grades 
established  as  a  part  of  the  master  plan  ?) 

In  Rochester  only  major  streets  have  been  shown  as  additions  to 
the  official  map.  In  the  determination  of  the  street  lines  considera- 
tion was  given  in  all  cases  to  street  grades.  Most  of  the  major 
streets  were  existing  thoroughfares  and  the  grades  had  already 
been  established.  In  the  comparatively  few  miles  of  new  streets 
shown,  enough  consideration  was  given  to  street  grades  to  insure 
against  excessive  cuts  or  fills. 

Wherever  important  intersections  demanded  special  treatment 
either  by  enlargement  of  the  surface  intersection  or  by  grade 
separation,  the  problem  was  most  carefully  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  three  principal  city  engineering  authorities 
and  my  own  staff.  In  practically  every  case  the  type  of  inter- 
section was  actually  determined  before  the  street  lines  were  fixed. 

CAREY  H.  BROWN,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  There  is  a  further  advan- 
tage in  having  the  master  plan  or  the  official  map  fix  only  the  build- 
ing lines.  There  was  keen  controversy  in  regard  to  one  street  as  to 
whether  the  intersection  should  be  at  grade  or  by  overhead  crossing. 
Since  the  official  map  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  decision  we  were 
able  to  get  an  agreement  as  to  the  street  lines  from  both  parties  to 
the  controversy.  We  convinced  them  that  the  building  lines  as 
adopted  would  permit  either  the  overhead  type  of  crossing  or  an 
enlarged  surface  intersection  and  that  the  decision  as  to  the  type 
of  construction  could  be  left  until  a  later  time. 


BOSTON'S  MASTER  HIGHWAY  PLAN 

ELISABETH  M.  HERLIHY,  Secretary,  Boston  City  Planning  Board 

Congestion  in  any  area,  whether  city  or  region,  exists  partly 
because  of  a  faulty  street  plan  in  the  beginning,  and  partly  because 
improvements  in  street  design  and  construction  have  not  kept 
pace  with  improvements  in  design  and  construction  of  the  motor 
vehicle.  When  we  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  twisting  narrow 
streets  in  the  older  sections  of  our  city,  we  must  remember  that 
every  kink  and  turn  was  made  for  a  purpose.  Streets  had  to  go 
around  hills  in  Boston  and  follow  the  lines  of  coves  and  inlets. 

Some  four  years  ago  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  began  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  traffic  situation  in  Boston  and  the  need 
of  street  improvements.  We  had  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Planning  Division  and  unusually  complete 
factual  data  covering  for  instance  the  volume  of  traffic  moving 
past  all  important  intersections  in  a  given  period  of  time,  where  the 
traffic  started,  its  destination,  and  the  route  it  planned  to  follow. 
Full  records  were  also  obtained  as  to  the  average  speed  of  move- 
ment from  the  heart  of  Boston  into  the  Metropolitan  District  in 
all  directions  from  which  we  could  determine  how  fast  one  could 
travel  to  the  west,  south  or  north.  From  this  data  we  have 
developed  a  comprehensive  thoroughfare  plan  which  includes  ten 
major  projects  and  fifty-six  projects  of  lesser  importance.  All  of 
these  have  been  considered  with  reference  to  their  urgency  and 
have  been  grouped  into  four  construction  periods.  The  most  im- 
mediate need  is  the  East  Boston  tunnel,  contracts  for  which  have 
already  been  awarded  and  preliminary  work  begun. 

The  backbone  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  is  the  Central  Artery,  a 
wide  two-level  roadway  extending  from  the  North  Station  past  the 
entrance  to  the  new  East  Boston  tunnel  and  skirting  the  financial, 
retail  and  wholesale  districts  to  the  Dover  Street  bridge.  This 
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artery  will  provide  direct  passage  for  all  traffic  going  through  the 
city  north  and  south  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  access  to  all 
points  in  the  downtown  business  section.  Careful  estimates  show 
that  forty  per  cent  of  the  traffic  now  using  our  principal  business 
streets  is  on  them  simply  because  there  is  no  other  route.  Much 
of  this  traffic  will  be  taken  from  the  congested  streets  by  the  Cen- 
tral Artery  and  allowed  to  cross  the  city  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
time  now  required.  The  second  level  of  the  Central  Artery  will 
allow  uninterrupted  passage  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour 
through  what  is  now  an  almost  impenetrable  traffic  tangle. 

At  its  northerly  end  the  Central  Artery  will  connect  with  the 
Northern  Artery  and  later  with  a  great  North  Shore  Radial.  At 
its  southerly  end  it  will  connect  with  the  main  highways  to  the 
south  of  Boston  and  later  with  a  new  express  highway  to  be  known 
as  the  Blue  Hills  Radial  which  will  give  a  straight  and  rapid 
passage  to  the  south.  Still  another  express  roadway  will  extend 
from  the  Central  Artery  to  the  west  eventually  leading  to  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  as  a  western  exit  from  the  city. 

The  cost  of  these  great  developments  will  be  but  very  little  more 
than  the  city  has  been  spending  under  the  haphazard  and  piece- 
meal method  of  construction  followed  in  the  past.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1920  the  city  authorized  expenditures  for  major  street 
developments  amounting  to  $46,000,000,  or  on  the  average  of 
$4,600,000  per  year.  Because  the  individual  projects  for  which 
this  money  has  been  spent  were  not  coordinated  and  were  not 
scientifically  planned,  they  have  failed  to  give  the  benefit  that 
might  have  been  obtained.  If  Boston  spends  no  more  than 
$5,000,000  per  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  it  can  amply  provide  for 
all  of  the  improvements  which  will  be  required  during  that  period. 
The  financing  of  such  expenditures  should  not  increase  the  tax 
rate  either  this  year  or  during  succeeding  years.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  regular  way  through  the  issuance  of  city  bonds. 
On  the  portions  of  the  projects  which  lie  outside  of  Boston  proper 
we  may  expect  the  assistance  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  clear  are 
the  advantages  of  following  the  plan  as  outlined  that  already 
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practically  all  of  the  leading  business  organizations  of  Boston  have 
passed  resolutions  approving  it  and  particularly  the  project  of  the 
great  Central  Artery. 

The  Central  Artery  when  completed  will  provide  these  benefits: 

1.  It  will  give  free  access,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  downtown  business  section,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  any  point  in  this  district  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
now  required. 

2.  It  will  eliminate  from  our  crowded  business  streets  all  the 
through  traffic  which  now  is  using  them  simply  because  there 
is  no  other  route. 

3.  By  speeding  up  the  movement  of  traffic,  it  will  lessen  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  not  alone  for  Boston  but  for  all  concerns 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  which  have  business  relations 
with  Boston's  center. 

4.  It  will  connect  at  each  end,  eventually,  with  express  highways 
leading  to  the  north,  south  and  west,  making  Boston  the 
great  metropolitan  business  center  which  by  reason  of  its 
location  and  industrial  development  it  fully  deserves  to  be. 

ORGANIZING  SUPPORT 

The  problem  of  organizing  support  for  a  master  plan  is  one  of 
public  education  and  not  of  political  lobbying.  The  public  is  glad 
to  follow  responsible  leadership  once  it  is  sure  that  the  leader 
knows  where  he  is  going  and  herein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  street  development. 

If  the  planning  board  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  a  good  sales 
department  as  well  as  a  good  production  department.  The  sales 
work  of  a  planning  board  necessarily  follows  along  three  channels- 
first,  the  research  that  is  essential  to  pick  out  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  which  will  appeal  to  each  individual  group;  second,  personal 
presentation  before  meetings  of  all  kinds;  third,  newspaper 
publicity.  To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  research,  we  had  to  con- 
vince the  real  estate  group  in  Boston  and  the  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  talk  values.  We  found  that  in  the  downtown  business  section, 
where  congestion  had  become  so  severe  that  many  concerns  had 
moved  to  other  locations,  assessed  values  had  suffered  a  net  decline 
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of  $34,000,000.  No  amount  of  generalized  argument  could  possibly 
have  had  the  force  on  the  real  estate  group  as  this  one  fact  clearly 
presented. 

Among  the  many  groups  to  which  we  have  presented  our 
thoroughfare  plan  we  have  found  the  retail  stores  outstanding  in 
interest  because  of  the  importance  to  them  of  better  transportation 
to  the  business  district.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  representing 
the  organized  business  of  the  community,  has  always  been  a  sub- 
stantial ally. 

The  newspapers  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  friendly  support 
when  they  are  fully  informed.  We  take  pains  to  go  over  each 
project  with  the  editors  personally  and  to  see  that  they  are  notified 
of  all  meetings  at  which  the  Planning  Board's  work  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed. We  file  with  them  in  advance  a  well  prepared  abstract  of 
the  speaker's  notes.  We  have  also  found  that  special  articles  in 
the  papers  either  by  members  of  the  Planning  Board  or  by  promi- 
nent citizens  are  of  great  benefit. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  cities  of  the  country  that  has  to  secure 
legislative  approval  for  local  improvements  such  as  the  great  Cen- 
tral Artery  and  other  projects  in  our  highway  plan.  During  the 
last  year  conditions  in  our  Legislature  were  adverse  and  most 
severe  opposition  was  encountered.  The  very  fact  that  our  proj- 
ect had  behind  it  practically  the  unanimous  support  of  the  public 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Mayor  to  make  a  start  upon  the  pro- 
gram without  legislative  approval. 

There  was  a  time  when  business  men  felt  that  the  increased 
growth  of  the  city  would  inevitably  cause  a  shift  in  the  location  of 
the  business  center.  Now  that  science  has  shown  the  possibilities 
through  modern  street  designing,  a  new  era  has  dawned.  Through 
the  facilities  of  two-level  streets,  of  properly  designed  traffic 
arteries,  of  underpasses,  arcades,  and  of  the  other  contributions  to 
scientific  street  design,  there  now  is  the  assurance  that  access  can 
be  provided  to  any  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  worth  while.  Lead- 
ing business  men  already  have  grasped  this  idea;  within  five  to 
ten  years  from  now  it  will  be  common  property.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  problems  of  the  planning  boards  in  selling  their  wares 
will  be  tremendously  reduced. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ZONING  ORDINANCE 

DALTON  MOOMAW,  Building  Commissioner,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  success  of  any  regulatory  law  is  dependent  upon  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  administration  of  such  law  can  be 
carried  out. 

Unlike  other  laws,  a  violation  of  building  or  zoning  laws  stands 
as  visible,  undisputable,  physical  evidence  of  such  violation  for  all 
to  see,  and  thereby  to  know  that  the  enforcement  agency  does  not 
observe  strict  uniformity  in  adminstration. 

I  dare  say  that  many  of  these  laws  and  ordinances  are  put 
upon  the  city  records  with  scarcely  a  thought  given  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  making  them  decently  effective. 

An  Indiana  city  has  had  a  zoning  ordinance  for  six  years  and 
the  office  of  Building  Commissioner  has  not  yet  been  created  in 
that  city.  Needless  to  say  that  very  little  administrative  effort 
has  been  given  this  law,  though  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  has 
been  decidedly  busy  with  the  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
hypothetical  Building  Commissioner.  The  zoning  law  in  this  city 
has  been  constantly  attacked.  It  has  been  declared  invalid.  It 
has  been  re-enacted  and  again  attacked.  All  this  has  been  induced 
by  its  want  of  administration. 

The  two  fundamentals  of  a  successful  law  are  enforceability  and 
an  administrative  agency.  Without  either  of  these  the  law  is  im- 
potent. 

When  the  administration  of  the  zoning  law  is  imposed  upon  the 
Building  Commissioner,  the  weight  of  official  duties  of  that  office 
is  increased  about  150%  and  seldom  with  any  increase  in  remunera- 
tion. When  this  additional  burden  is  placed  upon  an  officer  who 
may  not  be  in  strict  sympathy  with  the  law — and  especially  when 
these  added  duties  bring  him  no  additional  pay,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  administration  of  that  zoning  ordinance  will  not  receive 
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the  conscientious  effort  it  deserves  or  requires  to  make  it  decently 
effective. 

The  Building  Commissioner  comes  in  daily  contact  with  the 
property  owner,  the  builder,  the  buyer,  the  seller,  the  promoter, 
the  tenant  and  last  but  not  least,  the  neighbor.  In  fact  in  his 
position  he  gets  a  bird's  eye  view,  a  worm's  eye  view,  a  perspective, 
and  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  sectional  view  of  the  zoning  law 
as  well  as  a  perfect  idea  of  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  it.  If  the  men  who  are  writing  zoning  laws  do 
not  have  this  delightful  view  and  intimate  knowledge  gained 
through  the  experience  of  administering  these  laws  they  are  missing 
a  valuable  asset. 

The  Building  Commissioner  must  devise  ways  and  means  of 
working  out  for  the  property  owner  his  immediate  problem 
whether  it  be  one  of  occupancy  or  one  of  bulk  or  location  so  that 
the  requirements  of  the  zoning  law  will  be  substantially  met  and 
that  the  owner's  needs  will  be  properly  taken  care  of.  The  writer 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  assist  the  owner  in  finding  a  tenant  whose 
occupancy  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  use  requirements  of  the 
district  in  place  of  the  one  whose  occupancy  had  to  be  refused. 
Unscrupulous  craftsmen  will  give  misinformation  to  unsuspecting 
property  owners  in  order  to  get  a  profitable  job  for  themselves,  and 
this  bad  influence  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  Building  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  administrator  of  zoning  must  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
architects,  the  builders,  the  realtors,  the  building  owners  and  even 
some  of  the  lawyers  that  he  may  have  their  co-operation  in  the 
giving  of  proper  advice  to  their  clients  as  to  what  may  or  may  not 
be  done  in  building  or  in  the  use  of  property.  Depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  must  act  as  consulting  engineer,  consulting 
architect,  or  confidential  adviser  but  always  as  defender  of  zoning. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  zoning  law  is  well  or  poorly  adminis- 
tered inversely  as  the  number  of  cases  taken  before  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals.  I  will  not  agree  entirely  with  this  because  an 
enforcement  officer  may  choose  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance 
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and  wink  at  many  lesser  violations  which  cannot  be  countenanced 
by  an  alert  administrator. 

We  would  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  a  salesman  who  made 
many  sales  but  always  at  the  buyer's  price. 

The  Building  Commissioner  might  say,  "These  are  the  regula- 
tions you  are  supposed  to  observe  but  if  you  don't  care  to  do  so 
you  may  go  before  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  and  plead  unneces- 
sary hardship."  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  just  what  a  zoning  law 
does  tell  the  property  owner  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administrative 
officer  to  get  a  compliance  in  spite  of  this  ever-existing  suggestion, 
if  the  zoning  law  in  his  city  is  to  be  a  factor  worth  consideration. 

The  bulk  of  the  human  race  is  so  constituted  that  next  after  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  families  against  all  danger,  real 
or  imaginary,  is  the  protection  of  their  property  rights  against  all 
encroachments,  real  or  imaginary.  Any  regulatory  measure  with 
which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience  is,  to  them,  one  of 
these  encroachments.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  administrative 
officer  to  pour  much  of  the  oil  of  diplomacy  upon  these  troubled 
waters. 

Because  he  is  not  given  the  right  to  compromise,  vary  or  adjust 
the  requirements  to  the  case,  the  administrative  officer  must  at  all 
times  be  the  defender  of  the  zoning  law.  If  he  cannot  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer,  or  win  the  case 
with  argument  based  upon  the  principles  and  purposes  of  zoning, 
then  the  case  goes  before  the  Board  of  Appeals — and  even  then 
because  of  the  instruction  he  has  received  on  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  zoning,  the  appellant  is  more  content  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  board. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  administrative  officer  is  lacking  in 
sympathy  for  zoning  or  is  himself  lacking  in  his  understanding  of 
its  intents  and  purposes,  the  property  owner  is  "yessed"  and 
"noed"  into  a  state  of  mental  fury  for  which  the  breaking  down  of 
the  whole  law  through  the  courts  will  be  his  only  satisfaction. 

In  all  laws  there  are  some  parts  which  require  somebody  to  do 
something  they  would  not  otherwise  do  or  which  restrain  them  from 
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doing  something  which  they  would  otherwise  do.  None  of  us  can 
get  away  from  that  or  get  away  with  it.  These  are  all  simple  facts, 
yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  people  know  them  or  will  admit  that 
they  know  them.  Successful  zoning  administration  is  largely  a 
process  of  teaching  these  simple  facts  to  the  people  or  at  least  to  get 
them  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them.  After  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  observance  of  zoning  regulations  is 
as  necessary  to  their  well-being  as  the  purchase  of  property  before 
they  claim  ownership,  or  the  acquiring  of  a  marriage  license  before 
the  ceremony  is  performed. 

Mental  inertia  seems  to  become  more  and  more  prevalent  and 
quite  frequently  resort  to  kindergarten  methods  is  necessary.  .  .  . 
John  Doe  cannot  understand  why  he  should  be  required  to  build 
his  house  25  feet  from  the  street  when  he  has  always  lived  in  one 
that  is  only  ten  feet  from  the  street.  No,  he  doesn't  care  to  have  a 
beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  his  house;  he  wouldn't  even  notice  the 
difference  in  the  noise  and  he  doesn't  care  who  looks  into  his 
windows  from  the  street.  He  does  admit,  however,  that  the  front 
part  of  his  lot  is  worth  20  cents  a  square  foot  more  than  the  rear 
part  and  that  if  he  can  bring  600  square  feet  of  his  rear  yard 
around  the  house  and  make  it  into  front  yard  he  will  add  a  value  of 
$120  to  his  property  at  no  cost  to  himself. 

The  number  and  variety  of  such  cases  coming  before  the  Build- 
ing Commissioner  is  infinite,  and  that  officer,  if  alert,  soon  learns 
that  they  are  susceptible  to  three  possible  solutions: 

FIRST:  By  giving  the  owner  a  proper  view  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  zoning  through  which  he  is  made  to  realize  that  his  request 
is  unreasonable,  that  his  property  rights  do  not  extend  to  the  en- 
croachment upon  his  neighbor,  to  the  gaining  of  profit  at  the 
expense  of  depreciating  the  value  of  his  neighbor's  property,  nor 
is  he  entitled  to  special  privilege  which  cannot  be  extended  to  his 
neighbor.  When  he  realizes  all  this  he  will  see  the  futility  of  press- 
ing his  claim  farther  and  will  abandon  the  project. 

SECOND:  By  assisting  the  property  owner  in  working  out  a  plan 
of  building  whereby  the  size,  shape  or  distribution  of  space  can  be 
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made  to  meet  his  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  zone  regulations.  Where  the  conflict 
arises  because  of  a  height  and  area  restriction,  this  is  seldom  im- 
possible. 

THIRD:  Where  conditions  exist  under  which  no  reasonable  use 
of  the  property  can  be  made  and  the  restrictions  complied  with, 
then  they  are  advised  to  take  their  case  before  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals. This,  however,  should  be  done  guardedly  for  the  Board  of 
Appeals  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  considered  as  an  easy  exit. 

In  seven  and  a  half  years  under  the  zoning  law  in  our  city  of  over 
100,000  population,  with  the  volume  of  building  amounting  to 
about  55  million  dollars,  there  have  been  but  322  appeals  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  Building  Commissioner  to  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals.  Of  these,  171  have  been  granted,  37  have  been 
modified,  93  have  been  refused,  19  tabled  and  two  withdrawn. 
Not  one  case  has  been  taken  into  court  and  no  arrests  have  been 
made  for  violation. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  a  boast— but  as  a  confession  that  we  take 
our  zoning  law  seriously  and  encourage  the  citizens  to  do  likewise, 
and  that  we  believe  that  the  administrative  officers  of  such  laws 
should  act  as  guide-posts  and  not  as  detour  signs. 

ACHILLE  MANGIANTE,  Secretary,  Zoning  Board  of  Re  view,  Providence,  R.I. 

The  continuance  on  the  statute  books  of  the  zoning  provisions 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  were  first 
put  there,  and  the  prime  purpose  of  the  zoning  administrator  should 
be  to  keep  the  public  educated  and  informed  to  the  minute  of  the 
advantage  of  the  zoning  principle.  Its  life  depends  upon  its  con- 
tinued worth  and  this  must  be  proved  by  its  day-by-day  applica- 
tion to  the  individual  cases  in  which  it  is  invoked.  In  any  of  these 
cases  an  applicant  may  be  sorely  disappointed  and  may  feel  that 
grave  injustice  has  been  done  him.  An  accumulation  of  such  in- 
stances is  sure  to  create  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  must  be 
overcome  if  the  zoning  principle  is  to  remain.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  fair  and  impartial  administration  and  in  addition— and  the 
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addition  is  quite  as  important  as  fairness  and  impartiality— public 
knowledge  of  the  correctness  of  the  application  of  the  zoning 
principle  in  individual  cases.  The  principle  must  justify  itself. 
The  influence  that  created  the  principle  will  sustain  it  under  proper 
circumstances. 

The  success  of  our  Board  in  Providence  has  been  due  partly  to 
its  exceptional  personnel  but  largely  to  its  entire  separation  from  all 
political  interests  and  its  single-minded  devotion  to  its  important 
task.  Give  the  City  Government  credit  also,  for  it  has  not  tried 
in  the  slightest  way  to  influence  or  hamper  the  Board.  In  fact, 
when  the  city  itself  desired  changes  or  exceptions  with  respect  to 
city  owned  land  it  has  been  content  to  appear  before  the  Board 
like  an  individual  citizen,  and  it  has  loyally  accepted  the  adverse 
well  as  the  favorable  decisions. 

I  have  found  no  better  text  for  a  guiding  principle  of  administra- 
tion than  that  composed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Con- 
necticut in  a  case  recently  before  it.  In  the  case  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church  Corporation  v.  Daniels,  decided  April  6,  1931.  The  Court 
said :  "  It  has  preserved  the  constitutionality  and  popularity  of  the 
zoning  ordinance,  and  more  than  that,  it  has  made  the  law  capable 
of  being  enforced.  It  may  grant  relief  subject  to  conditions,  and 
thereby  obtain  results  not  attainable  in  any  other  way.  We  must 
remember  that  the  machinery  of  government  would  not  work  if  it 
were  not  allowed  a  little  play  in  its  joints.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
applicable  than  to  zoning  ordinances;  the  saving  elasticity  is 
as  mainly  afforded  through  boards  of  adjustment." 

In  Providence  the  Board  has  found  that  it  is  best  practice  when 
granting  permits  for  exceptions  or  non-conforming  uses  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  will  always  keep  the  particular  case  within  reach 
of  the  powers  of  the  Board;  and  this  may  readily  be  done  by  the 
practice  of  granting  permits  "on  condition,"  in  each  case  varying 
the  conditions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The  interested 
parties  are  informed  of  the  conditions  and  in  case  of  their  violation, 
it  is  a  practical  certainty  that  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board.  My  meaning  may  be  made  plainer  by  giving  a 
few  examples  from  our  records. 
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In  the  granting  of  a  special  permit  for  a  cement  block  addition 
to  a  wooden  building  used  as  a  laundry,  conditions  were  imposed 
that  the  wooden  building  be  replaced  with  a  cement  block  building 
having  a  brick  front,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolution. 

In  two  cases  of  garage  repair  shops,  one  permit  was  granted  on 
condition  that  the  space  in  which  repairs  might  be  made  was 
limited,  and  no  motor  vehicles  were  allowed  to  park  on  the  highway 
adjacent  to  the  building.  The  other  permit  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  all  repairs  should  be  confined  to  the  make  of  cars  sold  by 
the  salesroom  which  was  operated  in  connection  with  the  garage. 

In  several  cases  in  permitting  the  use  of  dwellings  for  doctors' 
offices,  conditions  were  imposed  that  no  exterior  alterations  be 
made  to  the  building.  In  some  instances  applicants  are  required 
to  file  plans  to  meet  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Board. 

I  have  cited  these  few  examples  to  show  that  the  Board  in  grant- 
ing certain  permits  take  into  consideration  neighboring  property. 
More  than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  applications  granted  were 
granted  conditionally. 

The  average  number  of  cases  that  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  within  the  past  eight  years  has  been  seventy  for  each  year. 
Of  course  this  is  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  cases  for  the  Board 
of  Review  to  pass  on  in  a  city  as  alarge  as  Providence,  but  the 
reason  is  that  the  public,  when  zoning  first  became  effective,  was 
educated  in  the  meaning  of  and  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  zoning  law.  As  the  Board  of  Review  is  very  limited  in  its 
powers — large  numbers  of  people  are  discouraged  from  filing  applica- 
tion for  special  permits. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  success 
of  zoning  depends  largely  upon  how  it  is  administered.  First  the 
public  must  be  educated  through  every  available  medium.  The 
local  newspapers  are  a  valuable  instrumentality  in  conveying  to  the 
public  what  zoning  is  and  how  it  is  applied  and  its  results.  In  the 
individual  case  whether  it  is  in  the  purchasing  of  property  or  in  the 
use  of  premises,  the  applicant  should  be  informed  as  to  whether  or 
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not  he  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  individual  does  not  understand  why  he  is  restricted, 
reasons  should  be  advanced  to  show  why  in  his  particular  case  he  is 
not  permitted  to  do  something  that  is  contrary  to  the  regulations, 
and  in  this  way  he  is  satisfied  with  the  result  so  that  he  not  only 
tells  his  story  to  his  neighbor  but  shows  his  cooperation  as  a  law 
abiding  citizen. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  in  exercising  its  powers  should  be  very 
careful  in  passing  upon  grants.  The  Board  should  keep  within 
the  limited  powers  as  prescribed  by  ordinance  and  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  should  acquaint  itself  with  conditions  by  making  an 
inspection  of  the  premises  before  making  a  decision.  The  Board 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  members  of  the  City  Government 
and  no  political  influence  should  be  brought  upon  it  to  pass  upon 
cases.  The  City  Government  too  should  be  slow  to  exercise  its 
powers  to  make  changes  to  the  zoning  map  and  to  amend  zoning 
ordinances. 


THE  EDGES  OF  ZONES 

ARTHUR  C.  COMEY,  Assistant  Professor,  Harvard  School  of  City 

Planning 

City  planners  realize  the  failure  of  current  zoning  methods  to 
prevent  a  detrimental  effect  to  property  on  the  edge  of  one  zone  by 
adjacent  property  in  a  less  restricted  zone.  A  typical  example  is 
the  case  of  a  local  business  zone  extending  for  one  lot  depth  or  100 
feet  back  from  the  main  street,  and  adjoining  a  single  residence 
zone  embracing  the  lots  facing  on  the  side  street.  Wherever  this 
situation  is  met  by  the  city  planner  in  the  course  of  designing  a 
complete  residential  subdivision  development  for  an  operator  who 
himself  builds  either  the  entire  community  or  at  least  the  business 
portion,  the  planner  so  arranges  the  business  buildings  as  to  inflict 
the  minimum  of  injury  on  the  neighboring  dwellings.  His  design 
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makes  these  business  buildings  fit  attractively  into  the  general 
residential  scheme,  so  that  they  tend  to  enhance  rather  than  injure 
the  attractiveness  of  the  neighborhood.  Where  such  unity  of 
action  does  not  occur,  however,  as  on  the  usual  plat,  the  owner  of 
the  business  lots  builds  upon  them  without  any  regard  to  the 
adjacent  residential  property.  The  zoning  ordinance,  treating  his 
lot  exactly  as  it  would  treat  a  business  lot  in  a  city  block  the  whole 
of  which  is  zoned  for  business,  usually  permits  him  to  cover  the 
entire  lot  with  his  building,  except  possibly  for  a  very  small  set- 
back on  the  street  lines,  to  build  his  entire  building  to  the  full 
height  allowed  in  such  business  districts,  and  to  use  the  side  street 
as  well  as  the  front  street  for  ingress  and  deliveries.  In  fact,  the 
building  may  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of  individual  stores,  some  of 
them  with  no  other  access  than  from  the  side  street,  or  separate 
business  buildings  may  be  erected,  one  or  more  of  them  fronting 
solely  on  the  side  street.  The  planner  and  the  community  think  of 
these  side  streets  as  residential  streets,  yet  every  one  of  them  may 
be  bottled  in  at  its  entrance  by  business  development  for  the  first 
100  or  150  feet  from  the  corner.  Many  times  members  of  zoning 
commissions  and  other  citizens  have  asked  for  protection  under 
zoning  from  this  common  evil  of  unregulated  city  development. 
Can  they  not  be  given  it? 

To  be  sure,  zoning  alone,  or  even  in  conjunction  with  a  general 
city  plan,  is  a  blunt  weapon  with  which  to  carve  out  a  work  of  art— 
a  fine  city.  At  best,  despite  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  it  remains 
chiefly  negative  in  its  effect.  "Thou  shalt  not  do  this ! "  The  police 
power,  wielded  for  the  public  good  by  preventing  the  worst  that 
might  otherwise  occur,  is  not  so  remote  from  the  policeman  and  his 
club  as  some  of  our  advisers  suggest.  In  the  end  it  is  the  policeman 
that  is  our  reliance  for  preventing  transgressions.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  into  how  much  detail  under  zoning  one  should  attempt  to 
go  in  controlling  a  city's  development.  While  most  cities  have 
followed  precedent,  perhaps  too  slavishly,  a  few,  notably  Chicago, 
have  introduced  novel  intricacies  into  their  zoning  ordinances,  even 
so  far  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  The  fact  that  zoning  must  be 
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carried  into  execution  through  the  medium  of  a  legally  worded 
document,  with  little  or  no  help  from  plans  by  designers,  other  than 
the  zoning  map,  makes  detailed  regulation  almost  unavoidably 
involved.  Only  where  a  substantial  gain  can  be  secured  should 
such  detail  be  considered  at  all.  It  was  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  some  at  least  of  the  evils  cited  above  might  be  mitigated 
that  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken. 

Reverting  to  our  example  of  a  residential  street  leading  off  from 
a  local  business  street,  it  would  seem  within  reason  to  require  a 
business  building  on  the  corner  to  increase  its  set  back  on  the  side 
street  to  equal  that  required  of  the  nearest  dwelling.  Another 
reasonable  provision  would  be  to  require  that  business  buildings 
should  have  a  rear  yard  equal  in  depth  to  that  required  for  the 
adjacent  yard  of  the  dwelling  immediately  across  the  zoning  line 
in  the  residential  zone.  Whether  this  yard  should  start  at  the 
street  level  or  at  the  second  story  level  is  a  moot  point,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  yards  of  this  sort  behind  business  buildings  such  as 
retail  stores  are  often  used  for  deliveries  and  storage  and  become 
collectors  of  rubbish  and  thus  may  be  more  of  a  detriment  to  the 
neighboring  dwelling  than  a  completely  roofed  and  walled-in  area 
constituting  an  integral  part  of  the  store.  In  such  cases  windows 
that  open  toward  the  residential  lot  might  be  prohibited,  reliance 
being  placed  on  skylights  for  ventilation. 

Wherever  one  zone  adjoins  another  with  a  lower  height  limit, 
buildings  near  the  boundary  line  might  properly  be  required  to  set 
back  in  their  upper  portions  so  as  to  preserve  a  reasonable  angle 
of  light  for  the  buildings  in  the  lower  height  zone.  In  the  example 
previously  cited,  this  might  take  the  form  of  a  regulation  establish- 
ing the  height  limit  for  the  rear  wall  of  the  business  building  which 
is  erected  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  required  yard  (or  on  the  lot  line 
in  case  no  yard  is  required)  as  equal  to  the  height  limit  for  the 
dwelling  in  the  adjoining  residential  zone,  and  permitting  the  build- 
ing to  step  up  in  height  one  foot  for  each  one  foot  that  such  por- 
tion of  the  building  sets  back  from  the  required  rear  yard,  until 
the  normal  height  limit  for  the  business  zone  is  reached.  This 
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would  preserve  a  45  degree  limiting  line  beginning  at  the  height 
limit  of  the  residential  zone. 

In  the  matter  of  use  also,  the  business  building  in  our  example 
might  not  be  permitted  to  have  any  means  of  ingress  from  street 
or  yard  within  a  specified  distance  of  the  nearest  residential  lot. 
Or,  going  still  further,  the  zoning  scheme  might  be  so  ordered  as  to 
prohibit  any  independent  business  building,  or  any  separate  store, 
or  finally  any  means  of  ingress  at  all  along  the  side  street.  These 
latter  provisions,  however,  while  desired  by  many,  might  seem  too 
drastic  for  the  ordinary  situation,  but  might  be  applied  at  those 
places  only  where  conditions  made  them  peculiarlv  appropriate. 

On  the  more  restricted  side  of  the  boundary  line  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  of  requirements  might 
reduce  the  hardship,— thus  in  a  single  residence  zone  on  the  lot 
next  the  business  zone  a  two-family  house  might  be  permitted,  the 
building  set-back  and  even  other  yards  might  be  reduced  and  a 
greater  height  allowed.  But  these  relaxations,  while  permitting  the 
owner  to  occupy  his  lot  more  densely  and  thus  perhaps  partially 
to  offset  any  financial  loss  from  proximity  to  the  business  zone, 
would  often  operate  adversely  on  the  occupants  of  the  new  building, 
who,  already  in  a  less  favorable  situation  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  residential  zone,  would  find  their  light  and  air  still  further  cur- 
tailed. The  net  result  might  easily  be,  as  has  in  fact  been  testified 
to,  that  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  the  zone  might 
thus  become  so  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
zone  as  to  reduce  materially  the  very  gains  for  which  zoning  was 
invoked. 

Many  other  examples  may  be  cited  where  some  degree  of  transi- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  one  zone  to  those  of  another  would  be 
beneficial. 

Turning  now  to  the  practical  details  of  the  effective  application 
of  transition  zoning  to  a  city,  we  find  certain  types  of  such  zoning 
already  in  use  in  one  or  more  communities.  The  ordinances  of 
many  cities  provide  that  where  a  zone  boundary  line  divides  a 
single  ownership  the  provisions  of  the  less  restricted  zone  may  be 
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extended  not  more  than  thirty  feet,  or  fifty  feet,  into  the  more 
restricted  zone.  In  the  Chicago  zoning  ordinance  certain  uses  are 
prohibited  in  given  zones  within  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet  of  a 
more  restricted  zone,  others  within  fifty  feet,  others  within  125  feet, 
and  in  the  least  restricted  industrial  zone,  within  400  feet,  500  feet, 
and  2,000  feet  respectively  of  the  boundary,  though  these  provisions 
are  not  always  viewed  with  favor.  This  last  provision  is  practically 
identical  in  import  to  establishing  an  additional  class  of  zone,  with 
its  boundaries  shown  on  the  map  as  uniformly  2,000  feet  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding  zone,  a  crude  method  at  best. 

A  similar  type  of  transition  zoning  has  often  been  urged,  and  is 
sometimes  adopted,  that  of  not  stepping  down  from  the  least 
restricted  zone  to  the  most  restricted  without  the  interposition  of 
intermediate  classes  of  zones  as  buffers,  thus  intending  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  abrupt  and  radical  change  in  use  otherwise  per- 
mitted. In  theory  this  is  eminently  sound,  and  in  an  entirely  new 
city,  planned  with  due  regard  to  this  phase,  has  been  proven  to  be 
practicable,  but  in  the  normal  zoning  of  preexisting  cities  this  is 
far  from  the  case,  and  in  fact  such  step  down  zoning  often  produces 
much  greater  evil  than  it  prevents. 

A  special  type  of  buffer  zoning  which  has  been  suggested  and 
occasionally  used  in  a  limited  way  in  actual  ordinances  might  be 
capable  of  meeting  the  precise  needs  outlined  herein,  namely,  to 
establish  very  narrow  zones  of  one  or  more  new  classes  that  would 
simply  include  that  property  between  the  usual  business  and  resi- 
dential zones,  for  example,  to  which  the  special  provisions  were  to 
be  applied.  This  would  evidently  be  legal  since  all  property 
similarly  situated  would  be  in  the  same  zone,  but  appears  unduly 
cumbersome  and  in  practice  not  flexible  enough  to  meet  accurately 
the  many  various  situations  along  the  edges  of  zones. 

At  the  other  extreme  in  practice,  it  has  been  suggested  that  all 
problems  arising  on  the  edges  of  zones  be  considered  as  a 
special  hardship  and  dealt  with  by  the  usual  board  of  appeal  (or 
"adjustment"  as  it  is  known  in  certain  states)  either  with  or  with- 
out guiding  rules  set  forth  in  the  ordinance.  There  are,  however, 
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many  reasons  against  this  method.  Any  and  all  extensions  of  the 
duties  of  boards  of  appeal  are  viewed  with  disfavor  in  many  com- 
munities on  the  familiar  grounds;  of  rule  by  laws  being  sounder 
than  rule  by  man,  all  too  often  proven  by  these  very  boards;  the 
undesirability  of  crowding  the  calendar  of  the  boards,  usually 
unpaid,  by  this  large  new  category  of  cases;  the  uncertainty  of 
owners  as  to  how  they  can  develop  their  property  or  property  they 
contemplate  buying  until  the  board  has  actually  passed  on  their 
appeal  for  a  permit;  and  similar  arguments,  none  of  them  new  but 
all  applying  with  particular  force  to  the  present  situation.  More- 
over, as  zoning  is  ordinarily  applied,  what  is  needed  in  transition 
zoning  is  less  often  relaxing  of  restrictions  in  the  more  restricted 
zone  near  its  edge  than  it  is  additional  restriction  in  the  portion  of 
the  less  restricted  zone  near  its  edge,  and  over  this  the  board  of 
appeal  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  Even  with  this  difficulty 
avoided,  few  planners  would  wish  to  relinquish  entirely  to  boards 
of  appeal  the  arrangement  of  all  transition  zoning  worked  out  one 
lot  at  a  time  on  appeal  of  the  owner  to  the  board  to  be  allowed  to 
go  farther  than  the  letter  of  the  ordinance  permitted  his  neighbors 
to  go. 

The  only  remaining  method  of  effectuating  transition  zoning  is 
by  drafting  appropriate  provisions  in  the  ordinance  itself.  We  face 
at  the  outset  one  major  difficulty:  it  is  not  ordinarily  considered 
reasonable  under  the  zoning  law  to  increase  restrictions  within  the 
zone  simply  on  account  of  proximity  to  a  more  restricted  zone. 
While  such  provisions  do  occur  in  zoning  ordinances,  not  only  for 
Chicago,  but  for  other  cities,  and  some  of  these  are  apparently 
accepted  as  legal,  it  would  seem  sounder  to  discover  a  method  that 
does  not  raise  this  point  of  law.  This  may  be  met  by  moving  the 
location  of  the  zone  boundary  lines  on  the  map  so  as  to  include  all 
the  transitional  areas  in  the  more  restricted  zones  and  then  drafting 
provisos  in  the  ordinance  that  permit  the  owners  of  lots  in  the 
transitional  areas  to  develop  their  property  appropriately.  This 
may  be  dubbed  "beating  the  devil  around  the  stump"  but  may  be 
none  the  less  effective  for  all  that. 
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Thus,  in  our  original  example,  assuming  that  the  business  lots  are 
100  feet  deep  and  that  the  transitional  area  will  occupy  a  strip 
thirty  feet  wide  along  their  rear  line,  the  usual  100  foot  business 
zone  will  be  narrowed  up  on  the  map  to  a  zone  seventy  feet  deep 
and  some  such  provision  as  the  following  inserted  in  the 
ordinance: 

Where  a  district  boundary  line  divides  a  lot  in  a  single  or  joint 
ownership  at  the  time  such  line  is  adopted  and  such  lot  has  frontage 
on  a  street  in  the  less  restricted  district,  the  regulations  for  the  less 
restricted  district  may  be  extended  not  more  than  thirty  feet 
into  the  more  restricted  district,  subject  to  the  following 
provisions : 

1.  Along  such  lot  wherever  it  joins  a  lot  in  a  more  restricted 
district  there  shall  be  a  yard  not  less  in  width  than  that  required  on 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  more  restricted  lot. 

2.  (Similar  clauses  may  be  drafted  controlling  setback,  height, 
use,  egress,  and  other  items  within  this  thirty  foot  transitional 
strip.) 

This  method  will  suffice  to  increase  the  set-back  on  the  side 
street  in  the  thirty  foot  transitional  strip  from  the  set-back  required 
in  the  local  business  zone  to  that  in  the  adjacent  residential  zone  by 
stepping  it  back  one  foot  for  each  two  or  three  feet  along  the  street, 
thus  in  effect  connecting  these  two  set-back  lines  by  a  diagonal 
line,  and  thereby  reducing  the  evil  of  the  exposed  rear  wall  of  the 
business  building  projecting  closer  to  the  side  street  than  the  first 
dwelling,  as  allowed  under  the  ordinary  zoning  scheme.  However 
in  order  to  preserve  further  the  residential  character  of  the  side 
street  where  it  meets  a  business  street  by  continuing  the  set-back 
required  in  the  residence  zone  along  the  side  street  all  the  way  out 
to  the  business  street,  a  different  scheme  must  be  adopted.  From 
a  legal  point  of  view  it  would  appear  soundest  to  utilize  the  method 
already  in  effect  in  a  number  of  zoning  ordinances  of  placing  figures 
on  the  zoning  map  to  designate  the  set-back  on  each  street  or  part 
of  a  street  where  the  set-back  is  to  differ  from  the  normal  set-back 
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in  the  particular  zone  as  required  by  clauses  in  the  ordinance  itself. 
The  legality  of  this  practice  as  at  present  applied  appears  to  rest 
on  the  fact  that  streets  similarly  situated  are  treated  alike.  In 
effect,  a  system  of  set-back  zones  is  established,  though  as  a  rule 
no  complete  separate  map  is  presented.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
legal  objection  to  extending  this  principle  to  cover  the  case  of  the 
residential  side  street  leading  out  of  a  business  street,  and  to  others 
of  a  similar  nature  along  the  edges  of  zones.  Referring  once  more 
to  our  typical  example,  if  there  is  a  normal  ten  foot  set-back  re- 
quired in  the  local  business  zone  and  a  twenty  foot  set-back  in  the 
adjoining  single  residence  zone  the  figures  "20"  would  be  placed 
on  the  zoning  map,  with  an  appropriate  symbol  along  the  streets  so 
affected,  such  as  a  dotted  line,  to  indicate  the  establishment  of  a 
twenty  foot  set-back  on  the  end  portion  of  the  residential  side  street 
which  is  within  the  100  feet  deep  local  business  zone. 

Any  other  detail  of  edge  zoning  that  has  a  reasonable  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  neighborhood  is  likely  to  be  capable  of  being 
worked  out  in  a  practical  manner  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  in- 
genuity. Just  how  much  of  this  detailed  elaboration  of  the  zoning 
idea  should  be  put  into  effect  in  any  community  is  a  problem  which 
can  only  be  answered  empirically  as  experience  demonstrates  its 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

DISCUSSION 

R.  W.  BLANCHARD,  Evansville,  Ind. :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  ready 
to  agree  that  successful  zoning  administration  must  be  based  on  a 
thorough  and  practical  ordinance  and  must  have  a  capable  and 
sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  ordinance  and  a  broadminded  appeal 
board  free  from  all  bias,  political  or  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Comey's  zoning  edges,  I  believe  with  him 
that  any  provisions  for  transitional  zoning  which  are  desirable 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  ordinance  itself.  Special  cases 
involving  unusual  conditions  of  hardship  may  always  be  settled, 
even  under  our  present  regulations,  by  the  board  of  zoning  appeals. 
The  best  prepared  zoning  plan  cannot  avoid  them.  In  the  typical 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Comey,  another  possible  expedient  would  be  to 
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require  a  sideyard  on  the  side  street  of  the  corner  business  lot  equal 
to  one-half  the  required  front  yard  depth  on  the  adjoining  resi- 
dential portion  of  the  street. 

There  is  not  only  a  transitional  zoning  problem  as  to  building 
construction  and  space  requirements,  but  also  a  problem  as  to  the 
type  of  use.  Most  zoning  ordinances,  for  example,  permit  offices  of 
doctors,  dentists,  etc.,  in  residential  districts.  Hospitals  are  per- 
mitted in  some  residential  districts.  I  wish  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  modern  funeral  home  is  not  in  the  same  category. 
Like  a  hospital,  it  requires  quiet  and  attractive  surroundings. 

In  Evansville,  an  application  was  made  for  a  funeral  home  permit 
in  a  B  Residence  or  apartment  house  district.  The  petitioner  had 
made  an  honest  effort  to  find  a  location  in  the  business  or  industrial 
district.  The  building  commissioner  rejected  the  permit  and  the 
city  plan  commission  was  opposed  to  changing  the  zone  because 
there  was  no  real  need  for  additional  commercial  development. 
When  the  case  came  before  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals,  every 
property  owner  in  the  vicinity  favored  the  application  and  it  was 
granted.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  type  of  use  should  be  per- 
mitted regularly  in  a  residence  district.  I  know  well  enough  the 
usual  opposition  to  it,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  conditions  which 
would  justify  the  board  of  zoning  appeals  in  making  variances. 

BERTRAM  H.  SAUNDERS,  Paterson,  N.  J.:  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Blanchard  that  there  may  be  conditions  to  justify  funeral  homes  in 
residential  districts.  In  Paterson,  we  had  a  petition  for  a  location 
not  far  from  a  business  district  but  in  a  neighborhood  of  homes. 
The  residents  expressed  themselves  as  one  hundred  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  petition.  The  alternative  was  before  them  of  having 
the  owner  build  an  apartment  house  right  out  to  the  street  line, 
leaving  the  adjoining  houses  with  their  deep  front  yards  blanketed 
by  his  building.  It  was  generally  felt  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  use  of  the  property  for  a  funeral  home  in  the  same  struc- 
tural condition  was  to  be  preferred  and  a  temporary  permit  was 
granted,  renewable  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  zoning 
appeals. 

Others  in  discussion  cited  cases  where  such  petitions  had  been 
refused,  and  court  cases  were  mentioned  clearly  holding  that  funeral 
homes  were  business  uses  and  as  such  had  no  place  in  residence 
districts. 
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JEFFERSON  C.  GRINNALDS,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Mr.  Moomaw's 
educational  work  with  applicants  for  permits  is  excellent,  but  in 
Baltimore  where  applications  for  permits  run  annually  to  the  num- 
ber of  20,000  and  more,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  building  inspector 

cannot  interview  all  applicants.  With  respect  to  a  comparative 
few  whose  buildings  are  of  particular  importance  to  the  zone  plan, 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  maybe 
to  the  whole  city,  it  is  distinctly  worth  while  to  carry  on  discussion 
which  may  result  in  a  revision  of  the  applicant's  plan  and  a  petition 
which  may  conform  to  the  zoning  regulation. 

MR.  SAUNDERS:  If  I  understand  Mr.  Moomaw  correctly,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  unduly  tender  to  the  property  owner.  Of  course, 
an  applicant  for  a  permit  should  always  be  courteously  received 
and  the  meaning  of  the  zoning  ordinance  carefully  explained  to 
him,  but  the  only  cases  in  which  I  think  there  is  justification  in 
going  to  any  great  length  in  discussing  variances  is  where  the 
regulations  of  the  ordinance  do  not  precisely  fit  the  lot. 

P.  L.  BROCKWAY,  Wichita,  Kansas:  I  believe  with  Mr.  Moomaw 
that  you  cannot  enforce  an  ordinance  unless  you  have  a  reasonable 
number  of  people  who  understand  it  and  have  sympathy  with  it. 
We  have  to  take  time  out  to  explain  the  "thou  shalt  not"  of  the 
zoning  law,  but  I  have  found  it  very  successful  with  some  of  the 
worst  customers  to  turn  it  around  and  say  "Thy  neighbors  shalt 
not." 

Since  the  legislature  of  Kansas  has  never  given  any  authority  to 
boards  of  adjustment  we  were  obliged  to  step  with  particular  care. 
We  specified  that  boards  of  adjustment  could  have  jurisdiction 
only  under  the  following  conditions:  First,  that  the  condition 
complained  of  by  the  petitioner  was  not  uniform  throughout  the 
district.  Second,  that  a  strict  application  of  the  ordinance  would 
result  in  substantial  confiscation.  Third,  that  the  granting  at  least 
in  part  or  under  conditions  of  a  permit,  would  not  confiscate  to  any 
degree  the  property  of  the  applicant's  neighbors.  Fourth,  that 
the  owners  of  all  adjacent  property  should  be  consulted  in  order  to 
secure  an  expression  of  their  desires. 

If  our  building  inspector  were  not  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  zoning  ordinance  and  did  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  out  for 
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explanation  of  the  ordinance  and  education  of  the  people,  it  might 
as  well  be  written  off  the  books  and  forgotten. 

MR.  MOOMAW:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  the 
quality  of  tenderness  wished  upon  me  or  that  I  have  ever  heard 
this  service  to  a  prospective  builder  characterized  as  dickering.  If 
an  applicant  is  refused  a  permit  by  the  building  inspector,  he  will 
probably  go  to  the  board  of  appeals  and  have  them  grant  his  ap- 
plication, and  there  will  be  a  variance  from  the  zoning  law.  If 
we  can  work  it  out  with  the  applicant  so  that  he  will  not  go  to 
the  board  of  zoning  appeals  and  so  that  there  will  be  a  strict  ap- 
plicance  with  the  zoning  law,  I  believe  we  have  done  a  service 
not  only  to  the  builder  but  to  everybody  else  in  town. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  zoning  is  the  stabilization  of  property 
values.  When  a  city  is  supplied  with  all  of  the  business  frontage 
that  it  can  reasonably  use,  with  a  surplus  to  offer  a  choice  of  loca- 
tion, I  believe  that  any  change  in  the  zoning  ordinance  which 
increases  the  business  frontage  should  be  made  only  after  the 
greatest  consideration.  Excess  commercial  frontage  does  not  tend 
to  stabilization  of  values. 

A.  S.  LANGSDORF,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  There  is  one  unfortunate 
feature  which  maybe  is  not  zoning  administration  but  which  clearly 
is  involved  in  the  success  of  zoning,  and  that  is  the  ease  with  which 
a  zoning  ordinance  can  be  changed.  In  St.  Louis,  citizens  with  an 
axe  to  grind  who  have  influence  with  the  board  of  alderman,  can 
readily  secure  the  passage  of  undermining  amendments.  Within 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  114  such  amendments  in  St. 
Louis  and  76  have  resulted  in  planting  intruding  structures  which 
were  prohibited  under  the  original  zoning  law.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  other  cities  handle  the  situation. 

MORRIS  STERN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  In  Milwaukee,  a  city  of  over 
a  half  million  people,  we  have  had  during  the  past  year  less  than 
50  cases  before  the  board  of  zoning  appeals.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  commissioner  of  buildings  and  the  land 
commission,  which  is  equivalent  to  your  planning  commission,  and 
the  board  of  appeals.  The  Common  Council  will  entertain  no  pro- 
visions affecting  the  zoning  ordinance  unless  they  have  the  approval 
of  the  land  commission  and  the  board  of  zoning  appeals. 

The  actual  administration  of  the  ordinance  has  been  made  much 
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easier  by  the  adoption  of  certain  rules  of  interpretation,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  a  non-conforming  use,  a  petitioner  asks  for 
the  right  to  rent  his  place  for  a  store.  The  building  commissioner 
finds  that  the  place  has  been  abandoned  for  store  purposes.  The 
petitioner,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  abandonment  was  not 
voluntary.  We  have  adopted  a  simple  rule  in  such  cases  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  If  the  abandonment 
of  a  non-conforming  use  is  involuntary  and  not  the  fault  of  the 
owner,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  there  was  no  intention  to  aban- 
don, and  if  the  application  for  continuing  use  of  the  premises  is  for 
a  less  objectionable  business,  the  building  inspector  has  a  right  to 
grant  the  permit.  The  adoption  of  these  rules  has  kept  many  cases 
away  from  the  board  of  appeals. 

EDWARD  M.  BASSETT,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  I  am  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Mangiante  has  enumerated  a  number  of  practical  conditions 
imposed  on  the  granting  of  variances.  In  my  opinion,  each  one  of 
them  was  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  board  of  zoning 
appeals. 

There  is  another  very  effective  use  of  special  conditions.  Al- 
though it  is  illegal  to  employ  the  police  power  in  the  regulation  of 
height,  area  and  use  of  buildings  for  aesthetics,  and  although  it  is 
not  possible  to  put  provisions  savoring  of  aesthetics  in  a  zoning 
ordinance,  yet  conditions  that  savor  of  aesthetics  can  be  imposed 
by  a  board  of  appeals  not  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  but  as 
something  essential  to  get  a  discretionary  board  to  arrive  at  its 
conclusions.  If,  for  instance,  it  takes  a  provision  that  trees  shall 
be  planted  on  a  certain  street  to  get  the  approval  of  a  board  of 
appeals,  then  even  such  an  aesthetic  consideration  can  be  imposed 
as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  a  variance. 

Every  variance  made  in  the  City  of  New  York  has  conditions 
imposed  upon  it  and  no  criticism  has  been  made  of  this  practice  in 
sixteen  years'  experience. 

HAROLD  D.  SMITH,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  It  seems  to  me  that  where 
conditions  are  imposed  which  involve  the  building  itself  or  the  land 
around  it  that  the  board  of  appeals  can  keep  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  facts  are  going  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  build- 
ing inspector.  But  in  the  case  of  a  garage  where  the  condition  was 
that  only  cars  could  be  repaired  which  were  originally  distributed 
at  that  sales  point,  it  would  be  a  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
condition  to  administer. 
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MR.  BASSETT:  I  assume  that  the  condition  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  just  described  is  a  valid  one  because  it  brought  the  minds  of 
four  members  of  the  board  of  appeals  together.  It  is  probably 
impractical  to  enforce  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  case  were 
made  out,  the  court  would  issue  a  proper  remedy. 

C.  M.  LIGHTBURN,  Denver,  Colo.:  Two  recent  ordinances  pro- 
posed for  smaller  cities  in  Colorado  contain  the  provision  that 
where  a  local  business  district  adjoins  a  single  family  residence 
district  a  space  of  75  feet  in  the  residence  zone  may  be  used  for 
two  family  houses.  In  other  words,  a  buffer  zone  of  75  feet  wide  is 
created  between  the  single  family  house  district  and  the  business 
zone.  There  is  a  similar  proviso  to  meet  the  case  where  a  local 
business  district  adjoins  a  two  family  house  district.  In  that  case 
an  apartment  house  may  be  built  on  the  75  foot  buffer  strip. 

MR.  SAUNDERS:  We  have  a  very  easy  way  of  handling  the 
border  line  cases  that  are  bothering  Mr.  Comey.  If  an  appli- 
cant can  show  that  he  is  on  the  border  line  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing over  the  border  that  is  detrimental  to  his  property,  we 
usually  agree  to  give  him  a  variance  that  will  permit  him  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  is  done  in  the  less  restricted  zone.  Of  course 
if  that  keeps  on,  it  destroys  the  effect  of  zoning.  Therefore  study 
must  be  given  to  a  better  handling  of  the  border  line  cases. 

MR.  BASSETT:  I  am  sure  Mr.  Saunders  would  agree  that  where 
variances  were  made  in  border  line  cases,  conditions  should  be 
imposed.  Mr.  Mangiante  outlined  some  of  the  ways  that  the 
Providence  Board  has  adopted  to  protect  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. There  are  many  methods  which  can  be  used  by  the  board 
of  appeals  to  tone  off  the  harshness  of  the  zoning  ordinance  and 
still  be  within  the  law.  Very  often  the  boundary  line  can  be 
shifted  to  allow,  let  us  say,  50  feet  for  the  toning-off  process. 

This  zoning  of  the  edges  brings  up  the  question  of  uniform  regula- 
tions. The  courts  of  New  York  State  to  which  were  first  addressed 
the  legal  problems  underlying  zoning  were  very  doubtful  about 
this  extension  of  the  police  power.  The  fact  that  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance of  New  York  City  provided  that  the  regulations  should  be 
uniform  within  each  district  was  the  most  powerful  incentive  to 
the  court  in  upholding  the  zoning  principle.  If  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce refinements  at  the  edges  of  zones  into  the  ordinance  is  made, 
the  courts  may  hold  that  we  are  violating  the  provision  of  uni- 
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formity  of  regulations.  This  is  going  to  be  an  invitation  for  litiga- 
tion and  court  upset.  There  is  still  another  reason  for  not  inserting 
provisions  in  the  ordinance  regulating  transitional  zoning.  With 
the  development  of  the  community,  uses  change  and  the  zoning 
must  be  altered.  Residence  districts  become  business  districts  and 
the  lot  that  was  subject  to  requirements  because  it  happened  to  be 
on  the  border  line,  finds  now  that  it  is  included  in  the  business 
district,  and  that  it  is  under  a  handicap. 

I  believe  that  all  the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Comey  has  mentioned 
and  many  others  rising  out  of  border  line  cases  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  board  of  appeals  under  its  legal  right  to  grant  permits  on 
condition. 

CAMPBELL  SCOTT,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  My  belief  is  that  a  zoning 
ordinance  should  be  just  as  simple  as  a  legal  document  can  possibly 
be  made,  so  simple  that  even  a  layman  can  understand  it  without 
resorting  to  an  interpreter.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  on  a 
zone  map  to  resort  to  figures  to  show  variances  or  exceptions  from 
the  provisions  of  the  zoning  ordinance.  In  our  practice  we  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  proper  protection  of  resi- 
dence properties  which  abut  business  zones.  In  most  cases  we 
provide  a  rear  yard  of  reasonable  depth  between  a  business  and  a 
residence  zone  and  set-backs  for  business  plots  on  the  side  streets 
where  a  business  and  residence  zone  meets.  If  the  original  studies 
are  properly  made  and  if  enough  consideration  is  given  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  properties  in  the  business  zone  and  abutting 
residence  zone,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  a  definite  line  be- 
tween the  two  which  shall  be  fair  to  both.  I  believe  it  is  careless 
zoning  which  makes  necessary  so  many  variances  and  modifications 
in  the  ordinance.  It  should  be  enough  to  leave  all  such  matters  of 
controversy  to  the  judgment  of  a  board  of  appeals. 

JEFFERSON  GRINNALDS,  Baltimore,  Md.:  It  is  conceivable  that 
all  the  border  line  zones,  that  is,  the  territory  between  residence  and 
business  districts  may  some  day  be  included  in  the  business  zone. 
Business  districts  are  bound  to  expand.  We  must  not  insert 
provisions  into  the  ordinance  which  will  make  our  zoning  a  strait- 
jacket.  It  would  be  infinitely  better  to  leave  the  handling  of  the 
edges  of  zones  to  the  board  of  appeals.  That  brings  to  mind 
another  question.  Should  the  boundary  line  of  a  commercial  dis- 
trict located  on  a  main  arterial  thoroughfare  be  a  line  in  the  center 
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of  a  cross  street  or  should  the  commercial  district  include  the  next 
two  corners  of  the  residence  block.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  if  business  is  on  one  or  two  corners  of  the  street  it  should  be 
on  all  four  corners.  But  the  minute  you  jump  across  the  street  to 
put  your  business  zone  up  against  a  residence  zone,  with  only  a 
property  line  between,  you  do  not  have  as  good  a  buffer  as  a  street 
or  an  alley. 

EDWARD  NETTLETON,  New  Haven,  Conn. :  I  understand  in  the 
discussion  so  far  that  there  is  a  suggestion  to  leave  to  the  board 
of  appeals  not  only  the  right  to  vary  restrictions  downward  but 
also  upward.  I  assume  that  the  board  of  appeals  after  all  only 
administer  the  ordinance  and  would  certainly  not  have  the  right  to 
increase  restriction  and  that  this  is  a  legislative  matter  and  can  be 
handled  only  by  the  common  council  of  the  city. 

MR.  COMEY:  I  don't  know  how  far  we  can  go  with  zoning 
which  admittedly  is  a  blunt  instrument.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
accept  Mr.  Scott's  criticism  and  agree  to  stick  to  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  drafting  an  ordinance  that  the  merest  layman  can  under- 
stand. But  why  not  take  the  precedent  of  the  building  code? 
Nobody  suggests  the  simplification  of  the  building  code.  It  would 
not  be  much  good  if  it  did  not  very  carefully  go  into  the  details 
of  building  construction  and  safety  devices,  etc.  The  council 
recognizes  that  the  building  code  is  an  intricate  affair  and  it 
usually  relies  upon  an  expert  group  both  in  adopting  and  admin- 
istering it.  There  is  no  particular  governmental  reason  why  the 
council  should  not  keep  their  hands  off  zoning  codes  also. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  intelligent  plan  would  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  edges  of  zones.  It  may  avoid  some  of  them  but  there 
is  another  whole  class  that  cannot  be  avoided.  I  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  short  and  simple  ordinances.  I  make  some  myself, 
but  as  long  as  we  have  a  residence  zone  and  a  business  zone  abutt- 
ing, we  have  a  problem  of  design.  If  zoning  can't  solve  it  perhaps 
there  is  some  other  kind  of  city  planning,  not  discovered,  that  can. 
The  whole  point  of  my  talk  is  that  there  is  a  problem,  and  that 
there  are  various  possibilities  in  the  solution  of  it. 

I  would  like  also  to  register  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  theory 
that  all  business  zones  are  going  to  grow  and  that  much  property 
now  zoned  as  residence  will  become  absorbed  by  business.  Of 
course  the  downtown  business  zone  will  extend  and  there  will  be 
some  extension  of  business  along  our  main  arteries,  but  are  we 
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planning  mile  after  mile  of  residence  area  with  the  idea  that  more 
and  more  side  business  streets  are  going  to  extend  farther  and 
farther  into  it?  If  planning  is  right  in  principle  and  is  rightly  done, 
we  should  anticipate  a  reasonably  permanent  condition  in  which 
we  can  zone  for  the  life  of  the  ordinary  building. 

Much  has  been  said  about  buffer  zones.  There  is  a  place  for 
them,  but  certainly  an  apartment  house  zone  or  even  a  two  family 
house  zone  around  each  little  local  store  center  would  not  be 
proper. 


COUNTY  PLANNING 

L.  SEGOE,  Consulting  Engineer  and  City  Planner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

County  planning  is  but  a  special  form  of  regional  planning 
where  the  geographical  limits  of  the  region  are  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  county.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  the  considera- 
tions that  apply  to  regional  planning  apply  equally  to  county 
planning.  The  region  may  be  any  area  unrelated  to  political 
boundaries  and  containing  any  number  of  communities,  or  may  be 
a  more  or  less  rural  district  entirely,  which  because  of  its  physical 
characteristics  or  the  common  and  close  economic  or  social  in- 
terests of  its  inhabitants  should  be  developed  as  a  unit  to  promote 
best  its  social  and  economic  welfare  and  its  most  effective  func- 
tioning. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  principal  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  county  plan,  the  functions  of  county  planning 
agencies  and  the  questions  of  organization  and  financing.  It  will 
also  be  attempted  to  examine  in  the  light  of  experience  to  date 
what  advantages  or  disadvantages  are  found  or  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  choice  of  the  county  as  a  planning  unit. 

THE  NEED  FOR  COUNTY  PLANNING 

The  need  for  county  or  regional  planning  arises  from  the  dis- 
organized, unrelated  growth  of  county  or  region  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  general  plan  and  to  the  usual  lack  of  cooperation  between 
various  political  subdivisions  within  the  region.  All  that  has  been 
said  about  the  waste  incident  to  the  unrelated  growth  of  cities  is 
even  more  true  of  counties  and  regions.  The  attacking  of  prob- 
lems common  to  two  or  more  municipalities  by  cooperative  action 
is  now  a  rare  phenomenon. 

LEGISLATION 

For  any  successful  county  or  regional  planning  the  obtaining  of 
adequate  legislation  is  most  important.  The  small  number  of 
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regional  planning  agencies,  almost  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  nearly  900  communities  now  engaged  in  city  planning, 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  such  legislation.  With  the 
exception  of  the  California  Planning  Act  of  1929,  recent  county 
planning  acts  do  not  vest  planning  commissions  with  all  the  au- 
thority desirable  to  carry  on  their  work  effectively.  Authority  to 
control  subdivision  developments  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of 
regions  or  counties,  the  right  to  zone  in  such  areas  not  only  for  use 
but  for  height  and  area  also,  provisions  for  building  inspection  to 
enforce  zoning  regulations  and  for  the  establishment  of  building 
lines,  and  the  authority  to  control  buildings  and  structures  in 
mapped  streets  are  most  important  and  most  often  lacking. 

CITIZENS  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  official  planning  agency,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  unofficial  active  organizations  of  citizens  should  be  main- 
tained. Such  a  group  is  the  best  medium  to  arouse  general  in- 
terest in  planning  and  to  secure  the  formation  of  official  commis- 
sions. It  can  and  should  support  the  official  commission  in  the 
unavoidable  conflicts  with  local  and  political  interests,  and  pro- 
tect the  continuity  and  stability  of  county  planning  and  the  master 
plan.  It  can  relieve  the  official  commission  from  educational  and 
promotional  work. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  OFFICIAL  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 
It  is  desirable  that  all  political  subdivisions  in  the  county  should 
have  representation  on  the  commission,  and  that  in  counties  of 
metropolitan  character  the  central  city  should  not  have  an  over- 
whelming representation.  From  the  beginning  its  work  should 
combine  administrative  practice  with  the  systematic  development 
of  a  comprehensive  master  plan.  This  offers  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  county  planning  to  the  administra- 
tive officials  and  to  the  public  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  thus 
securing  their  confidence  and  their  support  for  future  efforts. 
Contact  with  the  detailed  engineering  application  of  planning  pro- 
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posals  and  with  the  execution  of  current  projects  tends  to  keep  in 
the  foreground  the  consideration  of  practicability  in  developing 
the  master  plan. 

The  commission  should  have  its  own  technical  staff  directed 
by  thoroughly  experienced  specialists,  probably  in  the  capacity 
of  consultants. 

THE  COUNTY  MASTER  PLAN 

To  evolve  an  attractive  as  well  as  a  scientific  and  financially 
sound  county  plan  should  be  the  coordinated  result  of  procedure 
along  three  somewhat  different  but  intimately  related  lines.  It 
should  be  based  on  the  physical,  economic,  and  social  character- 
istics of  the  county;  a  well  articulated  design  balanced  in  its  parts 
and  pleasing  in  its  general  make  up  and  detail.  It  should  be 
"dimensioned"  on  a  thorough-going  study  of  the  past,  present  and 
future  growth  of  the  county.  It  should  be  subjected  to  thorough 
scrutiny  from  the  standpoint  of  its  economic  aspect  and  its  prac- 
ticability from  an  administrative  standpoint.  Such  a  plan  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  final  and  complete.  The  undertaking  is  too 
large  and  the  conditions  and  requirements  too  changeable.  The 
principal  elements  of  a  county  plan  and  their  relationship  to  the 
development  of  the  county  are  briefly  discussed  in  the  following 
sub-topics. 

Subdivision  Control. — As  community  and  regional  growth  takes 
place  by  means  of  subdivisions,  collectively  these  all  but  per- 
manently fix  the  physical  structure  of  and  the  living  conditions 
in  the  community  and  region.  There  is  no  more  important  ac- 
tivity in  county  planning  than  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
subdivision  development.  No  other  planning  activity  offers  such 
a  fertile  field  for  reaping  the  social  and  economic  benefits  of  in- 
telligent foresight. 

To  the  writer's  knowledge,  none  of  the  existing  county  planning 
bodies  are  vested  with  adequate  authority  to  approve  plats  or  to 
withhold  the  privilege  of  public  record  from  plats  not  approved, 
but  are  acting  only  in  advisory  capacity.  In  some  instances  city 
planning  commissions  control  subdivisions  within  a  certain  num- 
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her  of  miles  outside  the  city  boundaries.  The  writer  believes  that 
this  extra-territorial  control  by  municipalities  should  be  discon- 
tinued where  a  county  or  regional  planning  commission  exists,  so 
that  the  entire  unincorporated  area  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  or  regional  planning  commission. 

Subdivision  regulations  have  been  prepared  and  put  into  effect 
by  practically  all  active  county  planning  commissions,  but  few 
of  them  demand  the  installation  of  a  minimum  standard  of  street 
and  sanitary  improvements  as  a  condition  of  final  approval.  The 
practice  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Hamilton  County 
is  an  exception  in  this  respect.  Subdivisions  which  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  farm  land  cut  up  with  a  truck  load  of  stakes  and 
some  street  name  signs  are  fraught  with  numerous  and  varied  dangers. 
Aside  from  the  sanitary  and  social  problems  latent  in  such  sub- 
divisions, they  seriously  obstruct  the  systematic  growth  of  the 
region,  interfere  with  the  orderly  development  of  public  facilities 
and  utilities,  and  often  materially  increase  the  cost  of  public  ser- 
vice. The  first  thing  undertaken  by  the  Hamilton  County  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  subdivision  stand- 
ards and  regulations.  These  have  been  adopted  by  the  county 
commissioners,  by  the  planning  commissions  of  municipalities 
and  even  by  some  villages  without  planning  commissions,  so  that 
at  this  time  they  are  in  force  in  96.7  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
county. 

The  advisory  service  of  the  County  Planning  Commission  in- 
sures higher  standards  of  design  and  proper  coordination  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  region.  The  satisfactory  installation  of  a 
minimum  standard  of  improvements  is  secured  through  super- 
vision by  the  county's  administrative  departments.  In  spite  of 
the  ever  greater  attention  given  to  this  phase  of  planning  control 
and  notwithstanding  the  impressive  record  of  the  older  county 
planning  bodies,  the  opportunities  that  subdivision  control  offers 
have  not  yet  been  fully  taken  advantage  of. 

Thoroughfare  Plan.— Intelligent  control  of  land  subdivision  re- 
quires or  should  be  based  upon  at  least  a  preliminary  thoroughfare 
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plan  for  the  entire  county.  Otherwise  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  whether  the  streets  in  a  proposed  subdivision  are  properly 
laid  out  and  are  of  adequate  width.  This  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance in  county  planning  than  in  city  planning  because  it  is 
mostly  in  the  outlying  unbuilt  areas  that  the  augmenting  of  the 
thoroughfare  system  may  be  secured  by  subdivision  control. 
Early  studies  for  a  county  thoroughfare  plan  are  important  for 
other  reasons.  Highway  improvements,  bridges,  viaducts,  and 
grade  separations  are  unquestionably  the  most  prominent  in  point 
of  number,  expenditure  and  public  appeal.  They  consequently 
offer  an  opportunity  to  the  county  planning  body  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  administrative  agencies  and  to  make  an  early  demonstra- 
tion of  its  usefulness. 

Zoning.— Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  recognition  that 
municipal  zoning  has  been  accorded  in  the  last  fourteen  years, 
barely  a  start  has  been  made  on  regional  or  county  zoning.  This 
is  most  unfortunate  considering  that  most  of  the  building  develop 
ment  is  taking  place  in  unincorporated  territory.  Unless  the  use 
of  private  property  is  regulated,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
most  carefully  prepared  plan  for  highways,  for  recreational  areas, 
school  sites,  transit  lines,  etc.,  will  fit  in  with  the  distribution  of 
residential  areas  of  various  types  or  with  business  or  industrial 
districts. 

The  zoning  plan  to  be  rational  must  practically  always  be  re- 
gional in  its  scope.  Without  considering  the  relationship  of  resi- 
dential areas  in  the  unincorporated  territory  and  in  the  satellite 
residential  communities  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  districts 
m  the  central  city  there  cannot  be  obtained  a  well  balanced  zoning 
plan.  Furthermore  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  conflict  along 
municipal  boundaries  between  zoning  plans  of  adjoining  munici- 
palities or  with  the  proper  development  of  an  adjoining  unincor- 
porated territory. 

Parks  and  Parkways.— The  realization  of  the  need  of  preserving 
areas  of  natural  beauty  in  the  undeveloped  areas  surrounding 
large  population  centers  is  a  potential  factor  in  arousing  regional 
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consciousness  and  has  been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  county  or  regional  planning  agencies. 

With  the  universal  use  of  the  automobile,  public  attention  has 
been  fixed  on  recreational  opportunities.  It  has  produced  changes 
in  recreational  theory.  It  has  been  recognized,  for  instance,  that 
active  or  passive  recreation  in  natural  and  attractive  surroundings 
can  be  more  easily  and  adequately  satisfied  by  taking  people  out 
into  the  country,  than  by  introducing  the  country  in  the  city,  as 
was  first  attempted  by  means  of  large  landscaped  parks.  The  dis- 
covery that  stream  beds  and  creek  valleys  in  our  populated  areas 
are  soon  spoiled  by  dumping  and  pollution  unless  placed  under 
public  control  and  that  these  are  singularly  attractive  routes  for 
parkways  and  boulevards  gives  great  impetus  to  their  conserva- 
tion or  reclamation. 

The  task  of  acquiring  and  operating  county  parks  is  customarily 
entrusted  to  the  park  commission.  The  establishment  of  such 
park  commissions  generally  precede  that  of  county  planning  agen- 
cies. While  recognizing  the  natural  evolution  from  county  agencies 
of  a  special  type,  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  pursue  such  an 
irrational  procedure.  A  county  park  commission  or  a  metropolitan 
highway  board  may  be  established  to  carry  out  that  part  of  the 
master  plan  which  deals  with  these  facilities,  but  the  preparation 
of  the  county  master  plan  should  come  first. 

Schools.—  The  relationship  of  public  schools  to  the  other  features 
of  the  county  plan  is,  manifestly,  a  very  intimate  one,  but  curi- 
ously enough  none  of  the  present  county  planning  commissions 
have  given  much  attention  to  this  feature.  Since  county  boards 
of  education  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  school  sites,  an 
early  opportunity  is  afforded  to  show  the  usefulness  of  county 
planning. 

Transit  and  Transportation.—^}^,  need  for  coordinating  elec- 
tric railways,  bus  lines,  railroads,  waterways,  harbor  development 
and  aviation  fields  should  seem  obvious  in  the  light  of  what  has 
already  been  said.  Locations  should  be  set  aside  in  the  regional 
plan  for  classification  yards,  team  tracks  and  industrial  leads  to 
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serve  future  industrial  areas.  Aviation  fields,  at  least  in  the  region 
around  large  cities,  should  be  planned  on  a  regional  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  functional  classification.  That  the  efforts  of 
county  planning  bodies  have  been  so  far  limited  in  connection 
with  these  facilities  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  special 
agencies  have  been  created  to  handle  these  problems  often  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  county  planning  bodies. 

Water  Supply -,  Sewage  and  Refuse  Disposal.— It  may  be  said  that 
water  supply  and  sewer  problems  were,  perhaps,  the  first  to  bring 
home  the  thought  that  cooperation  of  some  sort  is  necessary  be- 
tween the  various  political  subdivisions  in  an  unrelated  region. 
Sewer  and  water  commissions  were  the  earliest  type  of  regional 
planning  agencies.  The  activities  of  county  planning  commissions 
in  connection  with  these  public  utilities  have  so  far  been  limited 
to  bringing  about  cooperation  between  the  different  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  county  or  region. 

Summary. — It  appears  that  the  principal  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  existing  planning  commissions  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

Subdivision  Control;  and  the  promoting  of  better  practices  and 
standards  of  subdivision  design,  of  housing  and  community 
center  projects. 

Highway  and  Traffic  Plans;  and  the  securing  of  the  dedication 
and  reservation  of  more  generous  rights  of  way  for  new  highways 
and  for  the  widening  of  existing  ones. 

Parks  and  Parkway  Plans;  and  cooperation  in  the  design  and 
establishment  of  these  recreational  facilities  by  county  park 
boards. 

Other  activities  include  educational  and  promotional  work  and 
advisory  services  to  county  and  city  officials. 

The  writer  does  wish  to  mention  briefly  the  somewhat  novel 
type  of  planning  carried  on  under  his  direction  in  Fayette  and 
Kenton  Counties,  Kentucky,  by  the  Lexington  and  Covington 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions  respectively.  These 
planning  commissions  may  be  called  city-county  planning  com- 
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missions.  The  feature  of  general  interest  in  connection  with  the 
plans  prepared  for  these  regions  is  that  they  are  not  the  out- 
growth of  city  plans,  but  the  regional  plan  was  evolved  first,  and 
the  city  plan  proper  was  developed  by  amplifying  the  regional  plan 
within  the  urban  area.  This  procedure  of  working  from  the  general 
to  the  particular  is  much  to  be  preferred  over  the  reverse,  which 
is  customarily  pursued. 

COUNTY  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS  VERSUS  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  work  with  county  plan- 
ning commissions  is  that  such  form  of  regional  planning  organi- 
zation is  more  effective  than  the  regional  planning  association. 

County  planning  commissions  are  usually  official  agencies. 
They  are  in  closer  contact  with  the  official  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  county  and  consequently  can  bring  principles  and  con- 
siderations to  bear  upon  current  improvement  programs  even 
before  the  master  plan  has  been  developed  and  adopted.  Close 
affiliation  with  the  governing  body  gives  prestige  to  the  planning 
commission.  Finally,  county  planning  commissions  are  generally 
financed  entirely  from  public  funds.  This  insures  continued 
financial  support  and  has  the  effect  of  creating  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  that  they  should  make  use  of  the  work  they  are 
paying  for. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  where  pioneer  work  and 
promotive  and  educational  work  must  be  done  by  an  unofficial 
regional  planning  agency.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  our  three  largest  cities  and  it  would  be  as  true  in 
some  of  the  smaller  metropolitan  regions  which  are  not  yet  plan- 
ning conscious.  Moreover,  such  an  agency  as  the  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  which  has  completed  a  work  of 
national  scope,  may  well  succeed  in  galvanizing  its  work  into 
effectiveness  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  its  studies,  and  by  its 
financial  strength  and  prestige. 
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Is  THE  COUNTY  A  LOGICAL  PLANNING  UNIT? 
Obviously  a  county  area  of  about  650  square  miles,  which  is 
average  size  in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  is  not  large  enough  to 
include  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our  largest  cities.  Aside  from 
regions  of  the  metropolitan  type  there  are  other  types  of  county 
regions  containing  no  large  city  but  embracing  a  number  of  small 
cities  and  towns.  These  are  agricultural,  mining,  industrial,  or 
resort  regions  for  which  the  county  may  be  considered  a  very  ad- 
vantageous planning  unit.  The  boundaries  of  counties  are  even 
more  arbitrary  than  those  of  cities  and  do  not  generally  delimit 
areas  of  physical,  economic,  and  social  unity  but  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  include  complete  areas,  which,  because  of  their 
inter-related  interest,  should  be  developed  under  a  coordinated 
plan.  It  may  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  regions  around 
our  very  large  metropolitan  cities  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
cities,  that  although  not  quite  so  large,  are  eccentrically  located 
in  relation  to  the  county  area,  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  an 
effective  and  logical  planning  unit. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  county  planning  is  still  in  its  infancy,  deductions  based 
on  experience  should  be  considered  as  only  tentative.  The  most 
effective  and  valuable  work  of  county  planning  agencies  is  rep- 
resented by  subdivision  control  and  zoning  and  the  application  of 
the  preventive  planning  method  to  yet  undeveloped  areas.  Their 
function  as  coordinators  of  the  work  of  various  administrative 
county  agencies,  as  creators  and  interpreters  of  the  county  master 
plan,  and  as  promoters  of  regional  consciousness  comes  next  in  im- 
portance. 

The  advantages  of  official  county  planning  agencies  have  been 
pointed  out.  Securing  these  advantages  should  be  possible  without 
sacrificing  the  unity  of  a  region  even  where  the  region  embraces  the 
whole  or  part  of  several  counties.  This  may  be  done  by  establish- 
ing a  regional  or  state  planning  agency  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  official  county  planning  commissions.  Such  agencies 
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could  develop  the  plans  for  the  region  or  state  along  very  broad 
lines,  to  be  worked  out  in  greater  detail  and  put  into  effect  by 
official  county  planning  commissions  for  counties  and  official 
city  planning  commissions  for  cities. 

Such  a  program  of  planning,  beginning  with  the  general  outline 
of  the  entire  position  and  filling  in  the  details  afterward,  consti- 
tutes a  logical  planning  procedure  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
basic  principles  of  all  design.  To  promote  the  establishment  of 
state,  regional  and  county  plans,  emphasis  should  be  laid  hence- 
forth on  the  constructive  and  preventive  instead  of  the  corrective 
methods  in  planning,  and  on  the  great  need  of  preparing  broadly 
conceived  plans  for  an  entirely  new  type  of  regional  growth,  a 
"recentralization,"  as  Mr.  Thomas  Adams  calls  it,  which  further 
developments  in  power  distribution,  in  aviation,  in  radio  and  other 
inventions,  will  unavoidably  lead  to. 


PLANNING  IN  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY,  MISSOURI 

EARL  O.  MILLS,  City  Plan  Consultant,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire  area  of  St.  Louis  County 
is  a  comparatively  recent  development  and  a  logical  sequence  of 
the  planning  activities  of  the  several  progressive  communities  in 
the  county,  and  particularly  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  is 
notable  for  its  planning  achievements. 

In  order  to  secure  concerted  effort  and  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
legislative  authority,  a  voluntary  and  unofficial  County  Planning 
Association  with  a  thoroughly  representative  membership  was 
created  to  coordinate  the  plans  for  the  various  communities  in  the 
county  and  to  foster  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  whole  county. 

Largely  because  of  the  support  of  this  organization  and  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Roy  Jablonsky,  the  County  Engineer,  county  officials 
undertook  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  highway  plan, 
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which,  since  its  completion  about  a  year  ago,  has  served  as  a  defi- 
nite guide  for  highway  construction. 

A  brief  description  of  the  facts  and  problems  as  revealed  by  the 
survey  and  an  outline  of  the  comprehensive  highway  plan  follow: 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

St.  Louis  County  contains  487  square  miles,  an  irregular  area 
extending  about  nine  miles  to  the  north,  twenty  miles  to  the  west, 
ten  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Within  the  fifteen 
mile  radius  of  the  business  district  of  St.  Louis,  the  topography  is 
unusually  interesting  and  readily  adaptable  for  residential  and 
industrial  use,  being  entirely  free  from  natural  barriers  such  as 
water  courses  and  hills  so  often  found  in  many  regions.  The  great 
concentration  of  incorporated  communities  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  city  is  attributable  chiefly  to  transportation  facilities 
and  vehicular  access. 

During  the  last  decade  the  increase  in  population  in  the  county 
outside  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  been  very  pronounced,  and  the 
projection  of  the  growth  curves  for  both  the  city  and  county 
indicates  that  during  the  next  fifty  years  the  population  within  the 
city  should  increase  about  twenty-five  percent  and  in  the  county 
about  four  hundred  percent.  By  the  year  1980  there  should  be  a 
combined  city  and  county  population  of  2,000,000  people,  1,000,000 
in  the  city  and  1,000,000  in  the  county  outside  the  city.  During 
this  same  period,  it  is  estimated  that  the  city-county  automobile 
registration  will  increase  from  about  200,000  to  700,000. 

In  addition  to  a  study  of  site  characteristics,  growth  and  dis- 
tribution of  population,  many  other  factual  studies  were  made,  as, 
for  instance,  of  land  uses,  open  spaces,  industrial  areas,  subdivided 
areas,  existing  and  proposed  state  highways,  traffic  flow,  transit 
facilities,  grade  separations.  These  studies  show  that  the  same 
mistakes  which  the  city  is  now  correcting  at  enormous  expense  are 
being  repeated  in  newly  developed  sections  of  the  county.  Inade- 
quate street  widths,  jogs,  dead-ends,  the  lack  of  through  routes 
can  be  instanced.  Cemeteries,  golf  courses,  and  other  public 
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areas  have  grouped  themselves  so  compactly  as    to  present    a 
serious  obstacle  to  good  traffic  circulation. 

There  is,  however,  an  exceptionally  fine  opportunity  for  a  sys- 
tematic highway  scheme  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  direct 
and  well-located  arterial  thoroughfares  radiating  from  St.  Louis, 
together  with  certain  important  circumferential  routes,  all  co- 
ordinated with  the  St.  Louis  Major  Street  Plan. 

COORDINATION  WITH  ST.  Louis  MAJOR  STREET  PLAN 
The  Major  Street  Plan  of  St.  Louis  has  never  been  officially 
adopted.  There  is  no  law  which  permits  it.  It  is  accepted,  how- 
ever, by  both  the  public  and  the  city  administration,  and  a  brief 
review  of  the  progress  in  its  execution  should  be  interesting  and 
inspiring  to  other  communities. 

MAJOR  STREET  OPENINGS  AND  WIDENINGS 

1.  Total  mileage  in  major  street  plan 272.31  miles 

2.  Major  streets  of  sufficient  width 151.00    ' 

3    Major  streets  to  be  opened  or  widened 121.31  miles 

4. '  Mileage  constructed  or  legally  completed 

(a)  By  dedication 6.16 

(b)  By  condemnation 31.38 

37.54 
5.  Mileage  under  ordinance,  June  1,  1931 34.31       71.85  miles 


6.  Mileage  remaining  to  be  opened  or  widened 49.46  miles 

COST  OF  STREET  OPENINGS  AND  WIDENINGS 

1.  Total  damages  awarded  or  final  judgment  entered  on  all  projects  in 

item  4  (b)  above $10,710,930 

(a)  City's  share  approximately  21.1  per  cent  or 2,329,320 

2.  Total  damage  awards  for  item  5  above,  mileage  under  ordinance,  as 

determined  by  condemnation  commission  and  approximately  only .    17,776,000 
(a)  City's  share  not  determined. 

From  the  above,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  any  plan  of  high- 
ways for  the  county  must  be  correlated  with  the  St.  Louis  Plan, 
both  in  alignment  and  capacities.  For  example,  it  would  be  ex- 
travagant to  provide  exceedingly  wide  highways  in  the  county 
with  capacities  greatly  in  excess  of  the  city's  major  streets  with 
which  they  connect. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  HIGHWAY  PLAN 

The  St.  Louis  County  Highway  Plan  is  made  up  of  the  following 
component  parts: 

1.  Dominant  Radial  Thoroughfares,  with  provision  for  rapid  transit  and  express 
vehicular  movements. 

2.  Secondary  Radial  Thoroughfares. 

3.  Circumferential,  Interconnecting,  and  By-pass  Thoroughfares. 

4.  Local  District  Roads. 

Dominant  Radial  Thoroughfares. — Six  dominant  radial  routes 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  highway  plan  will  be  used  also  for  rapid 
transit  lines.  They  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  St.  Louis 
business  center  out  to  the  fifteen  mile  zone  and  are  about  equally 
spaced  in  order  to  encourage  a  uniform  expansion  of  the  urban 
area.  They  are  planned  with  a  width  of  150  feet  except  at  the  in- 
tersection with  major  highways  where  the  width  is  increased  to 
200  feet  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic  movements  at  grade  and  also 
permit  of  future  grade  separations.  The  150-foot  width  provides  a 
twenty-six-foot  right  of  way  in  the  center  for  a  double  track 
transit  line,  with  two  twenty-foot  roadways  on  each  side  separated 
by  an  eight-foot  planting  strip — the  roadways  next  to  the  center 
being  for  express  vehicular  traffic  and  the  outside  roads  for  local 
traffic.  In  addition,  a  space  of  fourteen  feet  is  provided  on  each 
side  of  the  highway  for  sidewalks  and  planting. 

The  separation  of  local  and  express  roadways  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  It  is  necessary  to  permit  through  traffic  to  move 
without  interruption  and  desirable  to  have  through  traffic  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  abutting  property.  In  order  further 
to  enhance  the  value  of  these  routes  for  dwelling  purposes,  front 
yard  lines  should  be  established  on  the  abutting  property. 

It  is  assumed  that  when  rapid  transit  lines  are  developed  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  they  will  be  located  in  subways  in  the  city's 
streets  and  come  to  grade  in  the  dominant  highway  routes  beyond 
the  City.  The  major  streets  of  the  City  and  the  express  highways 
in  the  county  would  then  have  the  same  rapid  transit  and  ve- 
hicular capacities — a  double  transit  line  and  accommodations  for 
eight  lines  of  vehicles. 
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Secondary  Radial  Thoroughfares.— \\\  addition  to  the  six  dom- 
inant radial  routes  with  accommodations  for  rapid  transit,  there 
are  thirteen  secondary  radial  highways,  five  of  which  are  desig- 
nated as  possible  additional  rapid  transit  routes  to  supplement  the 
six  dominant  routes.  Practically  all  of  these  are  existing  routes 
which  are  well  located  and  quite  uniformly  distributed.  The 
secondary  radials  have  been  designated  as  eight-line  thoroughfares 
with  a  minimum  width  of  100  feet. 

Circumferential  and  Interconnecting  Thoroughfares. — In  contrast 
to  the  present  well-balanced  system  of  radial  thoroughfares,  pro- 
visions for  circumferential  or  cross-country  movements  are  wholly 
inadequate  or  totally  lacking. 

The  Highway  Plan  includes  two  very  important  counter-diag- 
onals, located  some  distance  beyond  the  city,  as  well  as  several 
circumferential  routes  which,  because  of  their  location  and  future 
importance,  have  all  been  designated  as  eight-line  thoroughfares 
with  a  minimum  width  of  100  feet. 

Local  District  Roads.— Intermediate  local  district  roads  have 
been  provided  at  approximately  one-half  mile  intervals  between 
all  radials  and  interconnecting  arteries  within  the  fifteen  mile 
zone.  These  thoroughfares  are  recommended  to  be  80  feet  wide  to 
accommodate  six  lines  of  traffic. 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  county  highway  plan  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
St.  Louis  County  Court,  which  is  the  administrative  body  for  the 
county,  in  July,  1930,  but  the  County  Court  has  not  sufficient 
legislative  authority  either  to  adopt  the  plan  as  official  or  to  en- 
force the  establishment  of  building  lines  for  future  widenings. 
We  believe  that  this  legislative  authority  will  be  granted,  but  in 
the  meantime  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  requirement  that 
all  new  subdivisions  in  the  county  shall  conform  to  the  highway 
plan.  Both  the  County  Court  and  the  County  Highway  Engineer 
are  advocates  of  planning  and  will  insist  on  this  requirement. 
The  far-sighted  policies  and  splendid  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
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Missouri  State  Highway  Department  are  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  situation.  Four  of  the  six  dominant  radial  routes  in  the 
highway  plan  are  state  highways  which  the  state  will  provide  with 
the  minimum  widths  recommended. 

From  county  bond  issues  for  highways  and  out  of  the  share  of 
state  bond  issues  allocated  to  St.  Louis  County  approximately 
230  miles  of  hard  surface  roads  have  been  constructed  in  the  county 
outside  of  incorporated  areas.  The  county  highway  plan  has, 
therefore,  already  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  determination 
of  a  definite  program  for  highway  construction  both  by  the  county 
and  the  state,  and  highway  construction  now  proceeds  along  ra- 
tional and  scientific  lines  rather  than  in  the  usual  chaotic  fashion 
which  invariably  results  in  the  absence  of  predetermined  plans. 

CONCLUSION 

The  county  highway  plan  is  the  only  phase  of  a  comprehensive 
planning  program  for  which  funds  have  been  made  available  and 
the  cost  of  this  study  was  authorized  by  the  County  Court  as  a 
legitimate  charge  against  the  highway  bond  issue  fund.  There  is 
considerable  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  county  park  plan  but 
any  action  has  been  held  in  abeyance  in  the  hope  that  a  complete 
regional  plan  for  the  St.  Louis  District  would  soon  be  inaugurated. 
Such  a  plan  would  embrace  not  only  St.  Louis  County  but  other 
counties  or  parts  thereof  in  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 


COUNTY  PLANNING  IN  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY 

E.   A.   HOWARD,   Supervising   Engineer,   Milwaukee    County   Regional 
Planning  Department 

The  great  importance  of  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
outlying  sections  of  any  metropolitan  district  is  indicated  by  the 
population  figures  in  Milwaukee  County.  The  greatest  increase 
took  place  in  the  unincorporated  territory  just  outside  the  limits  of 
the  City.  According  to  the  1930  report  of  the  Annexation  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  the  population  of  the  territory 
annexed  increased  125,000  from  1920  to  1930.  Subtracting  this 
figure  from  the  1930  census  leaves  453,000  as  the  population  of 
Milwaukee  for  1930,  which  is  approximately  4,000  below  the  1920 
census. 

Regional  planning  in  Milwaukee  County  started  in  a  limited 
way  when  the  Milwaukee  County  Park  Commission  in  1907  be- 
came a  rural  planning  board.  It  devoted  most  of  its  activities 
to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  park  purposes.  In  1924,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  County  Park  Commission,  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  created  the  Regional  Planning  Department  as  a  part 
of  the  existing  County  Highway  Department.  The  program  called 
for  particular  attention  to  transportation  including  highways, 
zoning,  subdivision  control  and  a  park  system. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportation  problem  in  Milwaukee  County  is  concerned 
mostly  with  highways  and  with  rapid  transit.  It  has  been  pretty 
well  determined  by  complete  surveys  that  rapid  transit  must  be 
on  private  rights  of  way.  The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  & 
Light  Company  has  acquired  many  miles  of  rights  of  way  as  part 
of  the  proposed  system  of  rapid  transit  lines,  and  within  the  last 
five  years  has  expended  several  millions  of  dollars  in  construction. 

HIGHWAYS 

Milwaukee  County  is  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  highways 
leading  out  radially  in  every  direction  from  the  center  of  the  met- 
ropolitan district.  It  has  also  the  usual  checkerboard  pattern  of 
north,  south,  east  and  west  highways,  and  with  the  addition  of 
certain  cross  diagonal  roads  at  right  angles  with  the  existing  diag- 
onal roads,  a  very  complete  system  will  be  provided.  The  main 
problem  is  to  obtain  a  width  of  right  of  way  on  various  of  the  high- 
ways to  take  care  of  future  requirements. 

Legislation  in  1925  known  as  the  Highway  Right-of-Way 
Widening  Act  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance.  Based  on  the 
statute  an  ordinance  was  enacted  by  the  county  and  ratified  by  all 
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the  communities  within  the  county  establishing  the  width  of  all 
main  thoroughfares.  This  ordinance  becomes  a  part  of  all  ab- 
stracts of  property  abutting  on  roads  affected.  The  measure  has 
been  particularly  effective  in  keeping  new  buildings  back  to  the 
required  distance.  Operation  under  this  ordinance  has  also  given 
us  some  idea  of  the  actual  value  of  planning  measured  in  dollars. 
The  cost  of  moving  buildings,  trees,  and  fences  for  widening  pur- 
poses has  been  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  mile.  Using  this  figure  as  a 
basis,  the  fifty  miles  of  widened  highway  obtained  to  date  through 
dedication  at  time  of  platting  are  worth  at  least  $1,250,000.  This 
is  many  times  the  amount  spent  to  date  on  county  planning  ac- 
tivities. 

The  second  item  in  the  highway  program  is  the  construction 
of  wider  pavements.  On  some  highways  the  pavement  has  been 
widened  from  18  or  20  feet  to  a  single  pavement  of  30  or  40  feet. 
The  highways  of  greatest  interest  are  those  that  contain  two-way 
highways  with  a  center  plot.  Our  experience  prompts  us  to  say 
that  for  safety,  comfort  and  speed  the  two-way  highway  has  no 
superior.  The  elimination  of  headlight  glare  is  one  of  its  greatest 

benefits. 

ZONING 

Under  authority  of  the  law  passed  in  1925,  which  gives  the 
county  boards  power  to  zone  unincorporated  areas,  a  county 
zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Milwaukee  County  in  October,  1927.  The  Wisconsin  Enabling 
Act,  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  zoning  ordinance,  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  use  districts  only,  and  by  the  zoning 
ordinance  Milwaukee  County  has  been  divided  into  the  following 
seven  classes  of  use  districts: 

"A"  residence  district 

"B"  residence  district 

Local  Business  district 

Agricultural  district 

Commercial  and  light  manufacturing  district 

Heavy  industrial  district 

Unrestricted  district 
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The  various  districts  created  do  not  differ  much  from  those  found 
in  the  usual  city  zoning  ordinance  except  for  the  creation  of  agri- 
cultural districts.  Agricultural  districts  are  composed  of  lands 
from  which  industry  is  permanently  prohibited  and  which  will 
continue  in  agricultural  use  until  the  time  comes  for  development 
as  urban  or  residential  areas.  The  intention  is  to  extend  the  resi- 
dential districts  into  agricultural  districts  by  amendment  of  the 
zoning  ordinance  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  of  residential  and  local  business  zoning. 

BUILDING  INSPECTION 

Administration  of  the  county  zoning  ordinance  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  county  building  inspector,  a  new  office  created  under  a  law 
of  1927.  The  zoning  ordinance  is  working  very  satisfactorily, 
with  but  few  violations. 

PARKS  AND  PARKWAYS 
The  county  plan  recognizes  four  distinct  types  of  parks: 

(a)  Playground, 

(b)  Neighborhood  park,  consisting  of  from  10  to  40  acres, 

(c)  The  large  outlying  park  for  general  use,  containing  from  80 

acres  upward, 

(d)  The  parkway  system. 

Whether  neighborhood  parks  will  be  provided  by  the  county 
or  by  municipalities  is  still  a  question,  although  the  necessity  for 
such  areas  is  recognized  and  the  locations  fairly  well  agreed 
upon. 

Playgrounds  are  so  far  adequately  provided  by  the  individual 
municipalities. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  acquiring  large  outlying  parks 
where  provision  is  made  for  many  kinds  of  active  recreation. 
Four  18-hole  golf  courses  are  being  used  on  which,  during  1930, 
400,000  rounds  of  golf  were  played.  Camp  sites,  bathing  facilities, 
tennis  courts,  bridle  paths,  are  among  the  many  other  facilities, 
and  this  year  the  county  is  developing  two  excellent  beaches. 
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Plans  for  an  84  mile  parkway  system,  extending  along  the  water 
courses  of  the  county  have  been  prepared.  Development  of  such 
a  system  is  essential,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting every  community  is  the  care  of  its  surface  or  flowing 
water.  The  time  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  streams  is  prior 
to  urban  developments  which  will  choke  and  pollute  them.  Within 
the  last  two  years  we  have  developed  six  miles  of  our  parkway 
system.  Although  the  large  outlying  parks  are  purchased  out- 
right with  money  derived  from  general  taxation,  the  cost  of  land 
for  parkways  is  assessed  against  benefited  property.  We  work  on 
the  theory  that  parkways  by  their  location  give  special  value  to 
adjacent  properties.  In  some  instances  where  the  acreage  of  the 
individual  owners  is  large  and  the  land  needed  for  a  unit  of  park- 
way is  held  by  few  owners,  the  land  is  dedicated.  This  cannot  be 
expected  where  a  number  of  owners  hold  small  parcels  of  land. 
There  there  must  be  resort  to  condemnation.  Oak  Creek  Parkway 
in  South  Milwaukee  necessitated  the  acquiring  of  190  parcels  at  a 
cost  of  $153,000,  all  of  which  was  assessed  on  benefited  property, 
the  benefits  being  levied  on  lands  one-half  mile  on  either  side  of  the 
parkway  and  extending  over  nearly  three  thousand  lots  and 
parcels  within  the  benefited  district.  Where  private  property 
abuts  the  parkway  drive,  one-half  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of 
the  drive  is  assessed  against  abutting  property  and  the  other  half 
is  paid  for  out  of  county  funds  but  all  the  costs  of  landscaping  work 
comes  out  of  general  funds. 

SUBDIVISION  CONTROL 

All  plats  in  Milwaukee  County  must  be  approved  by  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Department  before  they  can  be  recorded.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  procedure  for  the  Regional 
Planning  Department  to  prepare  plat  layouts  using  the  quarter 
section  as  a  unit.  Otherwise  subdividers  would  have  no  guide  and 
would  be  irritated  by  the  refusal  to  record  and  decidedly  handi- 
capped. The  principal  interest  of  the  County  is  to  see  that  the 
main  highways  are  not  interfered  with  in  the  layout  of  subdivisions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

A  thorough  study  has  been  made  of  the  school  needs  of  the 
County.  Sites  have  been  located  and  many  of  them  have  been 
purchased.  This  is  not  a  problem  which  the  Regional  Planning 
Department  will  have  to  consider. 

The  disposition  of  sanitary  sewage  is  also  well  provided  for. 

Provision  of  a  municipal  water  system  in  outlying  districts  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  purely  planning  activities,  the  Regional  Planning 
Department  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  projects,  since  the 
Department  is  a  part  of  the  County  Highway  System.  It  also 
provides  all  of  the  landscape  and  engineering  services  for  the 
County  Park  Commission. 

Based  upon  our  experience,  the  county  is  the  logical  unit  to 
carry  on  regional  planning  activities  because  of  its  size  and  the 
powers  vested  in  the  County  Board,  and  particularly  because  the 
various  municipalities  feel  that  they  are  component  parts  of  the 
county  government. 

DISCUSSION 

HUGH  R.  POMEROY,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. :  The  discussion  so  far  has 
been  limited  almost  entirely  to  metropolitan  or  urban  planning 
under  county  jurisdiction.  In  California  we  have  very  few  metro- 
politan districts  but  we  do  have  fifty-eight  counties  that  vary  in 
population  from  241  persons  in  one  county  up  to  about  2,250,000  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  in  size  from  435  square  miles  to  San 
Bernardino  County  with  an  area  of  20,157  square  miles.  I  am  the 
planning  advisor  to  a  county  about  the  size  of  Massachusetts  but 
with  a  population  of  only  80,000,  and  yet  the  supervisors  of  that 
county  want  to  set  up  a  thoroughgoing  planning  program  including 
a  complete  system  of  subdivision  control  and  a  comprehensive 
highway  plan.  A  functional  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  county 
to  determine  the  major  land  uses  as  a  background  of  the  entire  plan. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  key  to  successful  county  planning,  because  we 
deal  with  sparsely  settled  communities  and  great  stretches  of  rural 
areas.  The  genius  of  county  planning,  we  feel,  is  that  of  prevention 
rather  than  reconstruction.  It  should  be  expressed  in  a  skeleton 
plan  that  need  not  be  a  program  for  expenditure  of  funds  except  it 
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shall  guide  the  normal  annual  expenditure  for  road  construction 
purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  too  that  we  must  rely  squarely  upon  the  police 
power  for  the  establishment  of  the  basic  essentials  of  the  county 
plan.  No  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  total  area  in 
many  of  our  counties  will  ever  be  occupied  by  buildings,  and  so  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  location  of  these  buildings  should  observe 
the  lines  of  future  streets  and  highways. 

ALFRED  BETTMAN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  There  isn't  any  question 
but  that  the  country  contains  great  stretches  of  territory  where 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  making  effective  the  planning  principles 
that  we  have  been  discussing  all  these  years.  In  other  words,  in- 
stead of  meeting  the  handicaps  of  the  corrective  or  replanning 
process,  our  planning  will  precede  actual  development.  That  is 
equally  true  whether  it  is  a  metropolitan  county  or  a  rural  county, 
for  it  is  in  relatively  undeveloped  territory  that  growth  is  going  to 
take  place  whether  that  territory  be  near  large  cities  or  not. 

I  appreciate  that  where  the  territory  of  the  county  is  partly 
covered  by  local  administrative  units,  cities,  villages,  towns  and 
boroughs,  we  have  a  problem  of  cooperation  and  coordination. 
Otherwise  where  there  is  unincorporated  territory  there  is  first  the 
need  of  creating  and  securing  legislative  sanction  for  an  effective 
agency  in  the  county  which  shall  control  subdivision  and  zoning. 

F.  A.  TORKELSON,  Wauwatosa,  Wise.:  In  1929  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  created  a  director  of  regional  planning  whose  duty  it  was 
to  cooperate  with  local  planning  bodies,  with  the  state  board  of 
health  in  the  platting  of  vacant  areas,  and  with  the  conservation 
commission  in  the  securing  of  recreational  areas.  The  legislature 
of  1931  went  a  step  further  in  creating  a  regional  planning  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  state  conservation  director,  the  state  health 
officer,  and  the  state  chief  engineer,  and  one  member  of  the  indus- 
trial commission,  the  highway  commission  and  the  utilities  com- 
mission. They  have  authority  to  make  recommendations  on  al- 
most every  phase  of  planning. 

CHARLES  E.  HATCH,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Every  village  in  Lucas 
County,  Ohio,  now  has  a  planning  commission,  but  few  of  them  can 
afford  to  retain  expert  advice.  Although  the  county  planning  com- 
mission has  charge  only  of  the  unincorporated  territory,  yet  the 
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services  of  its  engineer  are  available  to  every  village  in  the  county, 
and  so  far  the  village  planning  commissions  have  followed  his 
suggestions. 

J.  FRANKLIN  BONNER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  The  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  appropriated  at  the  last  session  $96,000  for  the 
use  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  making  land  classification 
studies.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  detailed  soil  survey  and  a  five 
year  record  of  the  farm  management  problems  on  the  various  types 
of  soils,  a  definite  recommendation  can  be  made  for  the  correct 
use  of  the  land,  either  for  reforestation  or  for  certain  types  of 
cultivated  crops  or  for  other  uses.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  forward  in  rural  planning  in  the  United  States. 


THE  RELATION  OF  CITY  PLANNING  TO  SPECIAL 
ASSESSMENTS 

PHILIP  H.  CORNICK,  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  New 

York  City 

The  indirect  relationship  which  exists  between  sound  city  plan- 
ning and  benefit  assessments  is  based  on  the  fact  that  both  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  economics  of  land  utilization.  The 
purpose  of  the  modern  city  plan  is  to  ascertain  the  things  needed 
for  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  lands  within  a  city  or  a  section 
of  a  city,  to  weigh  the  estimated  costs  of  those  things  against  the 
urgency  of  the  needs,  and  to  arrange  the  several  projects  in  order 
or  priority,  taking  both  urgency  and  cost  into  account.  To  the 
extent  that  the  plan  has  been  wisely  made,  the  construction  of  each 
project  in  the  plan  will  confer  a  direct  benefit  on  the  lands  served 
by  it  in  the  form  of  enhancement  in  value.  The  purpose  of  a  bene- 
fit assessment  is  to  apportion  the  cost  of  the  project  in  proportion 
to  these  enhancements. 

ECONOMICS  VERSUS  ESTHETICS 

In  city  plans,  as  in  personal  plans,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  things  we  need  and  the  things  we 
want.  With  few  exceptions,  cities  like  individuals  are  fortunate 
if  they  can  afford  the  things  they  need.  As  a  result  of  these  facts, 
which  have  been  emphasized  by  the  current  depression,  I  venture 
to  predict  that  city  plans  will  tend  to  become  decidedly  more 
utilitarian  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

This  emphasis  on  economic  considerations  does  not  imply  that 
esthetics  must  be  ignored  in  planning  a  city.  Order  and  simplicity 
are  in  themselves  not  only  economical  but  also  beautiful.  But, 
although  certain  elements  in  basic  design  may  be  esthetic,  as  well 
as  economic,  the  assessor  of  benefits  can  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  concerned  with  esthetic  factors  only  in  their  economic  aspects. 

130 
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NEEDS  DEFINED 

How  shall  one  determine  whether  a  city  needs  a  certain  thing 
or  not  ?  So  far  as  I  know,  Bolton  Hall  gave  as  specific  an  answer  as 
is  possible  when  he  said,  "Whatever  we  need  we  pay  for,  whether 
we  get  it  or  not."  By  way  of  illustration,  I  know,  for  example,  that 
I  need  to  have  my  sun  porch  painted  because  if  I  do  not  have  it 
done,  I  will  pay  for  it  in  rotting  woodwork.  A  city  planner  can 
know  that  a  city  needs  a  certain  street  widening  if  the  city  is  paying 
for  it  in  loss  of  business,  or  in  increased  costs  of  doing  business. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  outstanding  triumphs  of  planning  within 
recent  years  was  designed  on  precisely  that  basis— the  state  high- 
in  New  Jersey  leading  from  the  western  plaza  of  the  Holland 
tunnels  through  Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Newark  and  Elizabeth. 
Wherever  the  capitalized  value  of  estimated  costs  of  vehicular 
waiting  time  at  intersections,  plus  traffic  lights,  plus  policemen, 
plus  probable  accidents,  amounted  to  more  than  the  cost  of  grade 
separation,  that  highway  was  carried  over  or  under  intersecting 
streets.  Unless  an  improvement  is  needed,  it  can  confer  no  benefit. 
If  it  confers  no  benefit,  there  should  be  no  assessment. 

With  what  kinds  of  needed  things  should  a  city  plan  deal  ?  In 
one  mid-western  city  with  a  comprehensive  plan  and  an  excellent 
planning  commission,  work  was  being  pushed  on  plans  for  arterial 
highways,  boulevards,  and  parks  in  the  outlying  sections.  "What 
good  are  those  things  to  us  when  we  can't  develop  our  lands?'*  a 
representative  of  the  subdividers  asked.  "We  can't  sell  any  lots 
until  we  provide  sewers,  and  we  can't  provide  sewers  because  no 
trunks  are  either  available  or  projected  which  can  drain  these 
outlying  areas."  In  other  words,  city  planning  must  deal  with  all 
of  the  improvements  which  are  essential  to  land  utilization  under 
modern  urban  conditions. 

WHO  NEEDS  AN  IMPROVEMENT? 

Until  recently,  city  plans  have  embodied  the  answer  to  only  one 
question— What  is  needed?  They  have  been  based  primarily  on 
qualitative  analysis. 
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The  growing  emphasis  of  late  on  the  necessity  for  long  term 
financial  planning  has  introduced  a  larger  element  of  quantitative 
analysis  into  the  preparation  of  plans.  The  planner  of  today  wants 
to  know  also  how  much  each  separate  improvement  which  is  pro- 
posed for  inclusion  in  the  plan  is  needed.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  it  can  be  paid  for,  which  in  turn  requires  an  answer  sooner 
or  later  to  the  question— Who  is  to  pay  for  it?  What  section  or 
sections  of  the  city  need  it?  When  the  city  planner  has  arrived 
at  adequate  answers  to  those  questions,  he  has  also  answered  at 
least  in  broad  outline  the  very  questions  which  must  later  confront 
the  assessor  for  benefits.  The  indirect  relationship  between  city 
planning  and  special  assessments  can  come  into  full  play  only 
when  the  planner  himself  has  ascertained  in  the  course  of  formu- 
lating his  plan  not  only  what  is  needed,  and  how  much  it  is  needed, 
but  also  who  needs  it.  The  boundaries  of  the  benefit  districts,  and 
the  aggregate  assessable  benefits  will  have  been  indicated  in  answer- 
ing those  questions. 

THE  USE  OF  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSES 

The  technique  of  quantitative  analysis  in  the  field  of  land  eco- 
nomics has  not  as  yet  reached  a  high  state  of  development.  Even 
when  population  is  relatively  stationary,  or  when  it  has  grown  at  a 
constant  low  rate  for  some  time  past,  the  indices  of  need  for  use  in 
formulating  the  plan,  and  those  of  benefit  for  use  in  assessing  the 
costs,  are  not  always  easy  to  establish.  To  quote  Bolton  Hall 
again,  if  we  need  better  standards  of  measurement,  we  will  pay 
for  them  whether  we  get  them  or  not. 

There  are  nevertheless  inevitable  limitations  on  what  we  can 
hope  to  achieve  in  the  way  of  precise  quantitative  analysis.  These 
are  due  to  the  facts  first,  that  city  plans  deal  not  so  much  with 
present  needs  as  with  future  needs;  and,  second,  that  the  super- 
structure designed  to  meet  future  needs  must  be  erected  on  a 
foundation  which  grew  up  more  or  less  planlessly  in  the  past,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  is  tending  to  change  somewhat 
planlessly  in  the  present.  This  means  that  many  of  our  analyses, 
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no  matter  how  carefully  made,  must  be  qualified  by  an  "if".  If 
population  continues  to  increase  at  a  certain  rate  and  //  vehicular 
traffic  continues  to  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  population, 
then  we  shall  need  certain  things  at  a  certain  time.  Furthermore, 
if  taxable  wealth  and  the  demands  for  current  services  increase 
at  given  rates,  then  we  shall  have  available  from  year  to  year  such 
and  such  borrowing  and  taxing  margins  for  financing  the  plan. 
In  some  cases  another  type  of  "if"  intervenes.  Where  certain 
costly  types  of  major  improvements  have  been  constructed  in  the 
past  out  of  general  bond  issues,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  those  im- 
provements conferred  distinct  and  measurable  benefits  on  lands 
in  their  vicinity  over  and  above  the  general  benefits  to  the  city 
at  large,  it  would  frequently  facilitate  the  provision  of  added 
facilities  of  the  same  kind,  if  the  way  could  be  paved  for  benefit 
assessment  by  wiping  out  the  inequalities  due  to  the  former  resort 
to  general  bonding. 

While  we  can  never  hope  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  certain  of 
these  "ifs"  altogether,  we  can  minimize  them  within  limits.  In 
three  types  of  problems  which  occur  to  me,  it  seems  that  our  use 
of  special  assessments  may  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  safe- 
guard our  plans  by  the  creation  of  economic  buffers. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  NEW  SUBDIVISIONS 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  responsible  at  the  present  moment 
for  an  epidemic  of  severe  headaches  among  bond  buyers,  public 
officials,  the  owners  of  real  estate,  and  taxpayers  generally.  Special 
assessment  bonds  have  been  issued  in  large  amounts  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  water  mains,  sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters,  street 
lighting  and  paving  to  serve  lots  for  which  there  has  apparently 
been  no  effective  demand.  The  subdividers,  and  such  speculative 
buyers  as  have  acquired  title  to  lots,  have  been  unwilling  or  unable 
to  meet  the  special  assessment  installments  as  they  fell  due.  The 
delinquencies  in  some  areas  have  proved  so  extensive  that  the 
attempts  to  meet  interest  and  maturities  out  of  general  taxes  are 
threatening  the  entire  financial  structures  of  the  localities  affected. 
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The  city  planners  themselves  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  situation. 
They  have  quite  properly  contented  themselves  with  an  "if."  If 
new  subdivisions  are  needed,  they  have  said,  then  the  street  plan 
must  fit  into  the  master  plan.  The  difficulties  have  arisen  because 
the  general  governments  have  not  carried  that  "if*  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

In  effect,  the  city  or  county  has  invested  in  a  speculative  sub- 
division sums  which  are  from  two  to  five  times  as  great  as  those 
which  the  subdivider  himself  has  provided.  If  the  subdivision 
succeeds,  the  subdivider  gets  all  the  profits,  and  the  city  gets  its 
money  back.  If  the  subdivision  fails,  the  subdivider— if  he  is 
clever  enough— may  still  get  his  money  back,  but  the  city  may 
lose  its  entire  investment.  Furthermore,  it  may  find  as  a  result 
of  its  venture  that  an  area  which  had  formerly  contributed  to  the 
support  of  government  is  now  on  the  delinquent  list  not  only  for 
special  assessments  but  also  for  general  taxes. 

This  is  a  most  preposterous  arrangement.  Until  such  time  as 
government  decides  to  include  the  provision  of  housing  among  its 
proper  functions,  we  shall  have  to  ask  the  subdivider  to  assume  all 
the  risks  of  his  speculation.  In  addition  to  making  him  conform 
to  the  city  plan  with  his  general  layout  we  shall  have  to  ask  him  to 
provide  at  his  own  expense,  and  subject  to  municipal  specifications 
and  inspection,  all  of  the  improvements  essential  to  the  utilization 
of  his  lots.  Just  this  is  being  done  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  by 
municipalities  in  at  least  two  states— Ohio  and  Michigan.  Every 
new  subdivision  in  Cincinnati  has  for  some  years  past  been  de- 
veloped wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  subdividers. 

Moreover,  the  speculative  values  in  the  fringe  surrounding  the 
built-up  portions  of  every  city  are  supported  in  large  part  by  the 
knowledge  that  public  money  is  available  for  the  development  of 
those  lands  without  cost  to  the  subdivider.  Withdraw  that  support 
once  and  for  all,  giving  the  fact  of  the  withdrawal  time  to  sink  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  speculator,  and  the  lands  needed  for  parks, 
boulevards,  and  arterial  highways  will  probably  come  within  reach 
of  the  city  planner.  If  we  use  the  police  power  to  reduce  to  a 
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minimum  the  number  of  lots  which  can  be  offered  for  sale  without 
first  having  been  equipped  with  all  the  improvements  essential  to 
urban  utilization,  we  remove  the  incentives  to  disorderly  develop- 
ment, conserve  governmental  funds  for  improvements  and  services 
whose  need  is  clearly  indicated,  and  tend  to  bring  highly  desirable 
marginal  improvements  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHANGES  IN  USE  DISTRICTS 
Special  assessment  practice  may  be  so  modified  as  to  be  an  aid 
in  the  field  of  zoning.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  basic  zoning  maps 
as  adopted  by  councils  probably  provide  larger  areas  for  business 
and  for  apartment  houses  than  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  some 
time  to  come,  there  is  constant  pressure  to  extend  the  business  and 
apartment  house  districts.  Some  of  these  changes  may  be  in 
themselves  desirable  and  will  have  no  blighting  effects  on  other 
land  uses  in  the  neighborhood,  but  still  they  will  cost  somebody 
something.  If  the  street  under  consideration  has  previously  been 
developed  for  detached  residential  uses,  it  has  probably  gotten 
along  comfortably  with  small  sized  sanitary  sewers  and  water 
mains,  and  with  little  or  no  additional  provision  for  storm  drainage 
other  than  that  provided  by  the  sanitary  system  itself.  The  in- 
creased burdens  resulting  from  the  more  intensive  development 
necessitate  not  only  larger  sewers  and  water  mains  and  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  storm  drainage,  but  even  larger  trunk  sewers 
and  water  mains.  The  general  taxpayers,  the  water  users  or  the 
property  owners  affected  will  have  to  provide  the  enlarged  facilities. 
Even  if  special  assessments  are  used  after  the  event  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  reimprovements,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  trunks  will  be  assessed  not  only  on 
those  property  owners  whose  intensive  uses  precipitated  the  crisis, 
but  also  on  the  one-family  houses  served  by  the  same  trunks. 

So  much  for  the  case  where  a  change  in  use  district  is  justified. 
In  a  good  many  cases  the  petition  for  change  is  based  on  no  eco- 
nomic consideration  more  tangible  than  the  speculative  hope  of  a 
sale  at  increased  prices.  Suppose  we  require  in  a  petition  for  a 
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change  in  a  use  district  that  the  necessary  improvements  be  in- 
stalled at  the  expense  of  the  properties  involved,  I  am  confident 
that  some  such  plan  as  this  would  go  far  toward  a  greater  stabiliza- 
tion of  our  zoning  maps  without  making  it  important  to  bring 
about  needed  changes.  Whether  this  suggestion  can  be  legally 
worked  out  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

WIPING  OUT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  OLD  MISTAKES 
The  third  field  in  which  the  modification  of  current  special  as- 
sessment procedure  may  help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
city  planners  may  be  illustrated  by  the  transit  situation  of  New 
York  City.  Since  1908  a  notable  group  of  planners  and  transit 
engineers  have  advocated  the  use  of  benefit  assessments  as  a 
means  of  financing  improvements  of  that  type.  The  totally  in- 
adequate law  is  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
city  to  act,  but  the  deciding  argument  against  the  use  of  that 
method  of  financing  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  single  out  certain  property  owners  to  pay  for 
new  lines,  when  those  same  property  owners  have  been  paying 
general  taxes  toward  the  support  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  older  lines. 

There  is  some  basis  for  hope  that  in  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  may  be  found  a  way  to  overcome  this  ob- 
jection. Justice  Holmes  said  in  Seattle  v.  Kelleher:  "At  the  end 
the  benefit  was  there,  on  the  ground,  at  the  city's  expense.  The 
principles  of  taxation  are  not  those  of  contract.  A  special  assess- 
ment may  be  levied  upon  an  executed  consideration,  that  is  to  say, 
for  a  public  work  already  done."  This  language  may  be  enough  to 
sustain  retroactive  special  assessments  even  for  New  York  sub- 
ways. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEFERRED  BENEFITS 

Normal  special  assessment  procedure  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  in  advance  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  enhancement  which  will  accrue  to  a  given  piece  of  land  as  the 
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result  of  a  certain  improvement.  The  major  difficulties  which  arise 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assumed  need  for  an  improvement 
proves  to  have  been  non-existent.  The  city  planners  can  help  by 
the  development  of  measurements  of  need;  the  law  can  help  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  special  assessments  in  connection  with  the 
subdivision  of  raw  acreage.  Even  when  the  planner  succeeds  in 
estimating  future  needs  for  costly  major  improvements,  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  assessor  will  be  equally  successful  in  estimating 
future  enhancements. 

The  reasons  for  the  assessor's  difficulties  are  two-fold.  First, 
enhancements  due  to  those  types  of  major  improvements  which 
may  bring  sweeping  changes  in  land  utilization— street  openings 
and  rapid  transit  lines  for  example— may  take  several  years  to 
register  themselves  on  the  ground.  Second,  the  exact  location  of 
the  high  land  value  peaks  which  will  eventually  follow  the  improve- 
ment defies  accurate  forecast.  The  mere  fact  that  the  logical 
center  of  the  future  high  value  district  happens  to  be  owned  by  an 
estate  which  for  one  reason  or  another  does  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity promptly  may  result  in  shifting  the  location  of  that  peak 
to  other  parts  of  the  area.  In  other  situations,  change  in  use  dis- 
tricts after  the  confirmation  of  an  assessment  roll  may  concentrate 
all  enhancements  for  certain  types  of  business  uses  in  an  area 
whose  location  could  hardly  have  been  predicted  even  by  a  clair- 
voyant. 

One  plan  for  avoiding  the  necessity  of  estimating  future  en- 
hancements in  advance  of  their  realization  is  in  operation  in  at 
least  two  states  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  courts  in 
Missouri  and  California.  For  its  operation  it  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish only  the  boundaries  of  the  benefited  district  in  advance. 
Thereafter  an  annual  tax  is  levied  on  the  lands  exclusive  of  im- 
provements within  the  district  boundaries  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
provide  the  interest  and  retirement  charges  on  the  outstanding 
debt,  the  base  for  the  levy  being  the  value  at  which  the  lands  in  the 
district  are  carried  on  the  rolls  for  general  taxes.  Since  the  charges 
for  the  debt  are  fixed  in  advance  by  the  terms  of  the  bond  issue, 
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any  enhancement  in  value  within  the  district  which  is  reflected  on 
the  general  tax  roll  increases  the  tax  base  and  reduces  the  tax  rate 
reciprocally.  If  peak  values  appear  in  unexpected  places,  they 
automatically  become  burden  bearers  in  proportion  to  these 
values.  For  the  successful  operation  of  the  plan,  it  is  necessary 
first  that  there  be  an  annual  revaluation  of  property  for  general 
taxes  which  reflects  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  changes  in  value 
which  take  place.  In  connection  with  improvements  where  the 
enhancements  may  be  long  deferred,  it  is  desirable  also  that  the 
special  assessment  bonds  have  a  longer  term  than  the  usual  ten- 
year  maximum.  Twenty  years  would  serve  the  purpose  in  most 
of  the  cases  of  deferred  benefits  which  have  come  to  my  attention. 

SUMMARY 

The  matters  I  have  outlined  for  consideration  and  discussion 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads.  I  have  suggested  that  there 
is  only  an  indirect  relationship  between  city  planning  and  benefit 
assessments.  While  I  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  the  basic 
principles  of  benefit  assessment  will  facilitate  planning,  city  plans 
have  been,  and  can  be,  carried  out  without  resort  to  benefit  as- 
sessment. If  assessments  are  to  be  used,  however,  then  their  use 
should  be  limited  to  those  projects  in  the  plan  which  are  clearly 
needed  for  economic  reasons,  since  projects  of  that  type  alone  can 
confer  the  economic  benefits  which  justify  the  levy  of  assessments. 
Under  the  second  head,  I  have  suggested  certain  modifications  in 
existing  assessment  practice  and  procedure,  supplemented  in  some 
instances  by  an  extension  of  the  use  of  the  police  power,  with  a 
view  to  smoothing  the  path  of  the  planner.  Those  modifications 
are  admittedly  experimental,  and  as  a  consequence,  controversial. 
Only  dreamers  and  visionaries  would  have  dared  to  predict  fifteen 
years  ago  that  the  highest  courts  would  sustain,  as  they  have,  the 
almost  revolutionary  extension  of  the  police  power  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  exercise  of  zoning.  We  needed  zoning  then,  and 
we  were  paying  for  it  whether  we  got  it  or  not.  Now  we  need  to 
curb  the  speculator  further  in  order  to  stabilize  our  plans  and  carry 
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them  to  completion,  and  we  are  paying  for  that  need  over  and 
over  again.  There  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
our  planning  needs  in  rotting  and  disrupted  plans.  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached  that  stage  of  intellectual  and 
economic  bankruptcy.  "Whatever  we  need  we  pay  for  whether 
we  get  it  or  not,"  and  I,  for  one,  believe  we  can  find  the  means  to 
pay  for  what  we  need. 


THE  RELATION  OF  CITY  PLANNING  TO  SPECIAL 
ASSESSMENTS 

SOME  LEGAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
PHILIP  NICHOLS,  Counsellor-at-law,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  present  prolonged  period  of  business  depression  has  made 
the  problems  of  taxation  most  acute.  In  many  cases  statutory 
tax  limits  have  been  reached,  and  even  when  there  is  no  statutory 
tax  limit,  no  further  increase  can  be  made  in  the  taxation  of  real 
estate  which  has  remained  stationary  or  receded  in  value  without 
danger  to  the  business  stability  of  the  community. 

The  effect  of  this  impasse  has  a  two-fold  danger  for  city  plan- 
ning, first  in  the  hasty  undertaking  of  ill-conceived  improvements 
in  order  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  and  secondly  in  the 
abandonment  of  an  established  plan  and  the  construction  of 
only  such  make-shift  and  temporary  improvements  as  cannot  be 
avoided,  without  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  general  plan  of 
municipal  development.  The  first  is  often  a  cause  and  the  second 
a  result  of  empty  treasuries.  Since  the  existing  taxes  cannot 
safely  be  increased,  we  are  bound  to  see  a  resort  to  new  and  addi- 
tional forms  of  taxation  if  the  public  business  is  to  be  carried  on 
at  its  established  standards.  In  this  search  we  turn  to  what  are 
known  as  special  assessments  or  betterment  taxes. 

The  distinguishing  point  of  difference  between  the  ordinary  tax, 
whether  upon  property,  or  income  or  any  other  subject,  and  the 
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special  assessment  tax  is  that  the  former  tax  is  apportioned  among 
the  taxpayers  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay,  and  the  latter 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  they  receive  from  the  public 
expenditure  and  without  regard  to  their  ability  to  pay.  While 
the  system  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  benefit  has  as  old  and  re- 
spectable an  origin  as  taxation  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay, 
it  lends  itself  more  readily  to  oppression  and  injustice  than  the 
now  more  familiar  form  of  taxation.  Ability  to  pay,  whether 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  taxpayer's  property  or  by  his  net 
income,  is  not  always  easy  to  determine;  but  it  can  be  determined 
with  infinitely  greater  certainty  than  the  benefit  which  will  arise 
in  the  future  and  is  thus  reflected  in  the  present  from  a  public 
improvement  which  has  not  yet  been  constructed,  or  if  constructed 
has  barely  been  opened  for  public  use. 

Since  it  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  benefit  which  each 
taxpayer  derives  from  the  many  activities  of  government  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  special  assessment  is  necessarily  employed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  particular  public  improvement  or  undertaking,  or  at  most 
for  a  definite  group  or  class  of  public  improvements.  In  the  case 
of  such  an  assessment,  the  relation  of  the  benefit  to  the  burden 
must  be  clear,  and  no  property  may  be  assessed  a  greater  sum  than 
the  increase  in  value  which  it  receives  from  the  improvement. 
There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  taxation  known  to  the  law  in 
which  also  benefit  is  an  element  in  determining  the  burden,  which 
are  widely  different  from  the  special  assessment  in  its  characteristic 
form  and  which  are  subject  to  less  rigid  constitutional  limitations. 

EXCISE  TAXES 

Excise  taxes  are  frequently  imposed  upon  a  particular  privilege, 
act  or  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  expended 
for  a  use  considered  beneficial  to  the  persons  who  pay  the  tax. 
The  most  familiar  example  of  this  class  of  tax  is  the  gasoline  tax, 
imposed  in  every  state  in  the  union,  and  commonly  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  highways  so  that  those  who  pay  the  tax  derive 
the  chief  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  thus  raised. 
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Motorists  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  gasoline 
tax,  and  resent  the  diversion  of  the  money  which  they  have  con- 
tributed by  means  of  this  tax  to  any  purpose  other  than  highway 
improvement;  but  while  their  protests  may  contain  some  ele- 
ments of  economic  justice,  the  motorists  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  insist  that  the  proceeds  of  the  gasoline  tax  shall  not  be 
turned  into  the  treasury  as  a  part  of  the  general  tax  levy  and  used 
for  general  public  purposes*  or  even  that  they  shall  not  be  applied 
to  a  specific  public  purpose  having  no  relation  to  highway  im- 
provement.! 

Income  taxes  are  ordinarily  turned  into  the  state  or  municipal 
treasury  for  general  public  purposes;  but  it  has  been  held  that  a 
tax  on  the  income  of  a  limited  class  of  property  might  be  imposed 
to  raise  funds  for  a  particular  public  purpose  imposing  no  special 
benefit  upon  the  property  the  income  of  which  was  so  taxed.f  The 
special  income,  excise  and  poll  taxes  imposed  in  some  states  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  state  war  bonus  is  another  illustration  of  the 
assessment  of  a  special  tax  to  meet  a  special,  and  wholly  unrelated, 
expenditure. 

SPECIAL  TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENT  DISTRICTS 
Another  form  of  taxation  in  which  benefit  enters  into  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden,  but  which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
special  assessment,  is  found  in  the  creation  of  special  districts  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  particular  public  improvement  or  branch  of 
public  activity  of  special  interest  or  benefit  to  such  district,  under 
statutes  distributing  the  burden  upon  the  property  within  the 
district  in  proportion  not  to  benefit  but  to  ability  to  pay,  as  evi- 
denced by  value.  One  example  of  this  form  of  taxation  is  found 
in  the  public  quasi  corporations  known  as  "districts"  found  in 
many  of  the  states,  such  as  school  districts,  fire  districts,  water 
districts,  drainage  districts,  watch  districts  and  the  like,  organized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  particular  public  activity 

*  Clark  v.  Poor,  274  U.  S.  554. 

t  Carley  &  Hamilton,  Inc.  v.  Snook,  281  U.  S.  66. 

j  Knights  v.  Jackson,  260  U.  S.  12. 
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within  the  district,  which  is  of  benefit  to  the  persons  living  or  the 
property  located  within  the  district  and  not  elsewhere.  Costs  are 
assessed  upon  the  property  within  the  district  in  proportion  to 
value.*  In  such  case,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
meet,  make  appropriations  and  elect  officers,  and,  while  assess- 
ments may  be  imposed  upon  a  dissenting  minority,  the  majority 
by  their  own  votes  voluntarily  assume  the  burden. 

Another  form  of  taxation  of  this  character  is  found  under  the 
statutes  which  create  such  districts  and  provide  for  the  assess- 
ments without  any  affirmative  act  or  assent  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants and  taxpayers  of  the  district.  If  the  legislature  itself 
establishes  these  districts  and  provides  for  the  assessment  of  im- 
provement costs,  the  owners  of  land  assessed  have  no  right  to  be 
heard  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  district  or  with  respect 
to  the  actual  benefit  to  their  respective  parcels  of  land;  their  only 
right  to  a  hearing  is  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  their  land  upon 
which  the  assessment  is  based.f 

But  the  legislature  may  delegate  the  duty  of  determining  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  to  establish  boards  of  municipal  or  other 
public  officers  or  it  may  authorize  the  governor  of  the  state  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  determine  such  boundaries,  or  it  may  impose 
that  duty  upon  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court.  In  all  such 
cases,  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  some  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  assessment  is  conclusively  established  against 
his  land.  Even  when  the  district  is  to  be  a  self-governing  body, 
if  the  legislature  does  not  itself  create  the  district  and  define  its 
boundaries,  the  owners  of  land  to  be  included  within  the  district 
are  entitled  to  a  hearing.J 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  the  tax  is  based  both  on  benefit  and 
ability  to  pay;  the  inclusion  of  a  parcel  of  land  within  the  assess- 
ment district  is  based  upon  benefit,  but  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
which  it  will  bear  is  based  upon  ability  to  pay  as  evidenced  by 
value.  Such  an  assessment  is  often  called  a  "special  tax." 

*  Williams  College  v.  Williamstown,  219  Mass.  46. 
t  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  261  Mass.  523,  556. 
t  Kansas  City  v.  Bacon,  147  Mo.  259. 
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TRUE  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENT 

The  true  special  assessment  is  based  upon  benefit,  both  with 
respect  to  the  inclusion  of  territory  within  the  assessment  district, 
and  the  apportionment  of  cost  among  the  different  parcels  of  land 
within  the  district.  In  some  cases,  the  public  officers  who  levy 
the  assessment  are  required  to,  and  actually  do,  study  the  esti- 
mated benefit  to  each  parcel  of  land  within  the  district,  considering 
each  parcel  separately,  and  all  the  factors  of  benefit  and  damage 
which  the  public  improvement  will  bring  to  it,  but  ordinarily  some 
formula  is  used  which  in  a  rough  and  general  way  will  apportion  the 
benefit  and  consequently  the  assessment  equitably,  such  as  frontage 
upon  the  improvement,  or  area,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  cases  the  benefit  will  be  in  substantial  proportion  to 
valuation,  and  that  special  assessments  which  are  required  to  be 
levied  in  proportion  to  benefit  are  in  fact  proportioned  to  valuation 
does  not  demonstrate  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  assessments  are 
invalid*;  but  the  distinction  between  a  special  tax  apportioned 
within  the  benefited  district  according  to  valuation  without  regard 
to  benefit  and  a  special  assessment  which  is  apportioned  according 
to  valuation  because  the  benefit  is  in  fact  so  proportioned  must  be 
firmly  kept  in  mind. 

A  question  that  may  arise  when  it  appears  that  all  public  im- 
provements have  been  financed  out  of  general  taxation  and  that 
no  funds  are  available  for  further  municipal  development  is 
whether  special  assessments  can  be  lawfully  levied  for  improve- 
ments already  constructed  and  paid  for,  especially  when  no  statute 
was  in  force  when  the  improvements  were  made  which  authorized 
special  assessments.  The  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  a  special 
assessment  may  be  levied  for  an  improvement  completed  under  a 
law  which  did  not  authorize  such  an  assessment.!  In  such  case, 
although  the  assessment  is  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  improvement, 
the  proceeds  are  necessarily  not  in  fact  used  to  pay  such  cost,  but 
to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  the  amount  paid  out  of  general 
taxation. 

*  Kansas  City  v.  Bacon,  147  Mo.  259. 
t  Seattle  v.  Kelleher,  198  U.  S.  351. 
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It  is  now  established  law  that  when  a  state,  or  the  United  States, 
has  power  to  tax  a  certain  act  or  occupation,  but  has  no  power  to 
regulate  it,  the  power  of  taxation  must  be  exercised,  primarily  at 
least,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  and  the  power  of  regu- 
lation cannot  covertly  be  exercised  under  the  guise  or  pretense 
of  taxation*;  but  when  a  state,  or  the  United  States,  has  power 
both  to  tax  and  to  regulate  an  act  or  occupation,  taxation  and 
regulation  may  be  combined  in  a  single  statute,  and  the  purpose 
of  what  purports  to  be  a  taxing  statute  may  be  primarily  regula- 
tion.! The  question  has  accordingly  arisen  how  far  the  power  of 
taxation  by  special  assessment  may  be  used  to  further  the  cause 
of  city  planning. 

There  are  two  limitations  especially  applicable  to  such  a  use  of 
special  assessments.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  sought  to  exercise 
a  power  of  regulation  beyond  that  which  the  state  may  constitu- 
tionally employ  within  the  limits  of  its  recognized  police  powers, 
under  the  guise  of  a  special  assessment,  the  courts  would  look 
through  the  form  to  the  substance  and  hold  such  an  attempt  un- 
constitutional, although,  of  course,  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare  resulting  as  a  not  unexpected  incident  of  a  legitimate 
tax  would  not  render  the  tax  invalid  even  when  such  a  result  could 
not  be  reached  directly.  In  the  second  place  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  special  assessment  can  be  levied  only  to  meet  the  cost, 
past,  present  or  future,  of  a  public  improvement.:]:  Consequently 
a  mere  regulation  of  the  use  of  property,  imposing  upon  the  state 
no  cost,  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  special  assessment,  however  much 
benefit  the  regulation  may  confer  upon  a  definite  and  ascertain- 
able  class,  group  or  number  of  properties. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  solution  of  the  vexing  problem  of  regulating  the  subdivision 
of  real  estate  by  private  developers  can  be  aided,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  power  of  special  assessment. 

*  Bailey  v.  Drexel  Furniture  Co.,  259  U.  S.  20. 

t  Nigro  v.  United  States,  276  U.  S.  332. 

j  Chase  v.  Aldermen  of  Springfield,  119  Mass.  556. 
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A  statute  might  well  provide  that  a  way  laid  out  by  private  owners 
which  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  planning  board  might 
be  established  as  a  public  way  without  any  special  assessment,  but 
that  a  way  which  did  not  so  conform  should  be  immediately  es- 
tablished or  reconstructed  to  conform  at  the  expense  of  the  abut- 
ting owners,  to  be  recovered  by  means  of  special  assessments. 
Such  a  statute  would  at  least  be  constitutional  in  principle  and 
the  most  that  the  defiant  developer  could  promise  would  be  the 
possibility  that  after  long  litigation  a  part  of  the  assessments 
might  be  abated.  Such  a  club  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  judi- 
ciously wielded,  might  prove  effective. 

Another  possible  use  of  special  assessments  in  relation  to  city 
planning  is  in  connection  with  the  statutes  for  protecting  the  loca- 
tions reserved  for  public  ways.  Since  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  is  a  special  benefit  to  the  land  within  the 
planned  area  as  a  whole,  not  only  by  definitely  informing  the  owners 
where  the  future  streets  are  to  be  located  but  also  by  assuring 
them  that  the  streets  will  be  so  located  as  to  assure  the  most  ad- 
vantageous development  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  it  is  possible  that 
the  damages  paid  to  the  relatively  few  owners  who  feel  that  the 
plan  will  operate  to  their  injury  might  be  recovered  by  special 
assessments  upon  the  remainder  of  the  area  covered  by  the  plan. 
Since,  however,  the  scheme  for  reserving  locations  for  public 
ways  by  eminent  domain  seems  to  be  generally,  if  erroneously, 
considered  as  a  rather  drastic  interference  with  the  rights  of  private 
property,  the  addition  of  the  assessment  feature  might  arouse  too 
much  additional  opposition  to  make  it  desirable  to  propose. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  encountered  in  that  branch 
of  city  planning  known  as  zoning  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
change  of  zoning  restrictions,  either  by  giving  a  particular  owner  a 
special  dispensation  to  violate  the  zoning  restrictions  applicable 
to  the  district  in  which  his  land  is  located,  through  proceedings 
before  the  board  of  appeal,  or  by  a  change  in  zoning  boundaries  by 
which  a  definite  area  is  thrown  into  a  less  highly  restricted  dis- 
trict. 
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If  the  dispensation  by  the  board  of  appeal  is  essential  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute,*  the  owner  cannot  be  subjected  to 
any  form  of  pecuniary  penalty,  whether  excise,  special  assessment, 
or  any  other  tax,  as  a  price  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  constitutional 
rights;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  state  having  exceeded  its 
power  of  regulation,  cannot  regulate  under  the  guise  of  taxation. 

The  statutes  giving  powers  to  boards  of  appeal  to  vary  the  zoning 
law  do  however  often  go  much  further  than  the  constitution  re- 
quires, and  allow  a  variation  when  the  literal  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  involve  practical  difficulty  or  unnecessary  hardship. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  boards  of  appeal  have  often  granted 
an  owner  the  right  to  make  a  use  of  property  which  is  of  great 
value  to  him,  but  which  inflicts  a  pecuniary  damage  upon  the  own- 
ers of  adjoining  land,  who  are  still  obliged  to  conform  the  use  of 
their  property  to  the  literal  requirements  of  the  zoning  law.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  statute  which  allowed  the  adjoining  owners 
to  recover  the  damages  thus  caused,  and  provided  that  the  amount 
so  recovered  should  be  assessed  upon  the  person  who  benefited  by 
the  variation  would  be,  within  reasonable  limits,  constitutional, 
and  might  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  applications  for  variation 
when  not  based  on  sound  constitutional  grounds. 

With  respect  to  a  change  of  zoning  boundaries  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, an  area  zoned  for  single  residences  is  thrown  into  a  district 
in  which  apartment  houses  are  permitted,  the  change  in  and  of 
itself  would  not  be  a  ground  for  assessment,  even  if  it  increased 
the  value  of  all  of  the  property  in  the  area  with  respect  to  which 
the  change  was  made,  because  there  would  be  no  cost  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  assessment.  If,  however,  the  streets,  sewers  and  water- 
mains  which  were  adequate  for  a  single  residence  district  become 
inadequate  on  account  of  the  greater  population  occupying  the 
area  with  respect  to  which  the  change  has  been  made,  and  wider 
or  better  paved  streets,  or  larger  sewers,  are  required  within  the 
area,  there  is  no  reason  that  a  special  assessment  could  not  be 
levied  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  improvements.  Even  if  land  is 
*  Nectow  v.  Cambridge ,  277  U.  S.  183. 
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once  assessed  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  public  improvement,  it  has 
no  immunity  from  a  subsequent  assessment  if  in  course  of  time 
the  improvement  has  to  be  rebuilt  or  enlarged.*  A  written  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  owners  within  the  area  seeking  a  change  of 
zoning,  that  they  would  pay  such  assessments,  might  be  required 
by  the  city  council  or  other  board  having  jurisdiction  to  change 
the  zoning  boundaries,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  making  the 
change  would  be  valid  and  enforceable,!  and  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring such  agreements  before  a  change  in  zoning  boundaries 
which  would  lead  to  a  more  intensive  use  of  the  land  might  add 
to  the  stability  of  zoning  ordinances. 

There  is  a  branch  of  legislative  power  distinct  from  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  and  the  power  of  taxation  recognized  by  courts 
and  jurists  since  the  earliest  times,  which  may  be  invoked  to  deal 
with  situations  that  baffle  the  planner.  It  is  called  a  branch  of  the 
police  power,  but  unlike  the  species  of  police  power  previously 
discussed,  it  grants  compensation  for  the  injuries  it  inflicts  and 
assesses  the  benefits  which  it  confers.  On  the  other  hand,  its  ac- 
tion is  justified  by  considerations  no  stronger  than  the  general 
welfare.  When  property  in  which  several  persons  have  a  common 
interest  cannot  be  fully  and  beneficially  enjoyed  in  its  existing 
condition  and  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  a  more  advantageous 
use  of  it,  the  law  provides  a  way  in  which  they  may  compel  one 
another  to  submit  to  measures  necessary  to  secure  its  beneficial 
enjoyment.  Examples  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  are  the  parti- 
tion of  land  held  in  common  which  under  some  circumstances  re- 
sults in  the  setting  off  of  the  land  to  one  tenant  and  money  com- 
pensation to  the  others;  the  statutes  relating  to  wharves;  the 
division  of  water  rights  held  in  common;  the  regulation  of  party 
walls  and  division  fences. 

In  most  of  the  foregoing  instances,  the  exercise  of  the  power  is 
upon  property  held  in  common;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  if 
applied  to  a  tract  of  land  affected  by  common  necessities  and  in- 

*  Breihoh  v.  Pocahontas  County -,  257  U.  S.  118. 

Sayles  v.  Pittsfield  Board  of  Public  Works,  222  Mass.  93. 
t  Estes  v.  Newton,  241  Mass.  229. 
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terests  although  divided  into  many  parcels  held  by  individual 
owners.  The  mill  acts  form  a  striking  illustration.  It  is  only  by 
treating  the  river  and  the  various  parcels  of  riparian  land  likely 
to  be  flooded  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  as  a  single  tract  affected 
by  common  necessities  and  interests,  and  the  authorization  of  a 
dam  in  an  appropriate  place  as  a  regulation  best  adapted  to  the 
beneficial  use  of  the  tract  as  a  whole,  that  it  can  be  contended  that 
the  mill  acts  are  constitutional.  They  have  been  sustained  on  this 
theory  by  the  highest  courts  in  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the 
other  states,  and  of  the  United  States,  although  they  authorize 
the  taking  of  property  for  a  use  not  public.* 

Another  familiar  instance  of  the  power  of  compulsory  improve- 
ment is  the  draining  of  swamps  and  meadows  which  are  not  a 
menace  to  public  health  but  which  are  merely  incapable  of  bene- 
ficial use.  Here  again  the  land  is  divided  into  several  parcels  held 
by  different  owners  who  cannot  agree  on  the  improvement  of  the 
whole  to  the  best  advantage.  The  state  steps  in  and  subjects  the 
rights  of  each  owner  to  such  modifications  as  seem  most  adapted  to 
secure  the  best  advantage  of  all.  This  is  a  taking  of  property, 
although  the  use  admittedly  is  not  public.  Nevertheless,  the 
statutes  authorizing  the  compulsory  joint  drainage  of  swamps  and 
meadows  have  been  sustained  in  many  states  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  are  still  in  force  today.f 

From  these  instances  it  seems  to  follow  necessarily  that  if  the 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  certain  definite  section  of  a 
densely  populated  municipality  consisted  of  its  subdivision  into 
parcels  of  a  shape  and  size  inconsistent  with  its  beneficial  use, 
there  would  be  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  compulsory  for- 
mation of  the  owners  of  the  land  so  affected  into  a  quasi-corpora- 
tion  for  the  development  of  the  section  or  the  compulsory  partition 
of  the  land  into  parcels  of  available  size  and  shape,  even  if  the 

*  Head  v.  Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.,  113  U.  S.  9. 

Otis  Co.  v.  Ludlow  Mfg.  Co.,  201  U.  S.  140. 

Lowell  v.  Boston,  111  Mass.  454. 

Turner  v.  Nye,  154  Mass.  579. 
t  Wurts  v.  Hoagland,  114  U.  S.  606. 

Coster  v.  Tide  Water  Co.,  18  N.  J.  Ed.  54. 
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actual  taking  of  the  property  of  some  of  the  owners  for  the  required 
improvements  was  a  necessary  incident.  That  the  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  the  land  are  due  to  the  state  of  the  title  and  not  to 
natural  conditions  is  no  reason  that  this  branch  of  legislative  power 
cannot  be  invoked,  for  some  of  the  most  characteristic  examples 
of  its  exercise  involve  the  removal  of  just  such  obstacles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  possibilities  of  reviving  the  most  blighted 
areas  in  many  of  our  cities  under  the  power  just  described  furnishes 
a  field  for  most  interesting  study. 


SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

A.  C.  GODWARD,  Executive  Engineer,  The  Minneapolis  Industrial  Com- 
mittee, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Special  assessments  are  a  true  corollary  of  the  city  plan.  They 
represent  consent  of  the  benefited  public  to  pay  directly  through 
ordinary  municipal  channels  for  improvements  of  a  higher  standard 
than  the  city  generally  provides  under  general  taxation  or  for 
improvements  of  greater  direct  benefit  to  the  district  involved  than 
to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  that  city  which  depends  only  on  general  taxation  and  general 
bond  issues,  the  progress  of  the  plan  is  all  too  frequently  slow;  it 
does  progress,  however,  even  though  it  limps,  and  the  plan  more 
than  justifies  the  expense  and  effort  involved.  In  that  city  where 
the  plan  of  special  assessments  is  used  to  augment  bond  issues  and 
direct  general  taxation,  speed  is  secured  by  the  very  demand  of 
those  who  conceive,  petition  for,  and  finance  the  project  involved 
that  they  too  may  enjoy  its  benefits. 

City  planning  creates  a  desire  in  the  citizenship  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  attainment  of  its  benefits.  Special  assess- 
ments are  the  modern  method  of  finance  whereby  the  city  plan  may 
be  transformed  from  an  ideal  represented  by  pictures  upon  the  wall 
to  a  living  thing  giving  real  benefit  to  the  present  generation  and 
inspiration  for  greater  things  to  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
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Not  all  of  the  city  plan  need  or  can  be  financed  by  assessment  on 
benefited  property.  American  cities  will  not  be  denied  the  best  of 
facilities  for  educational  purposes,  and  it  being  right  that  the  same 
standard  of  excellence  be  maintained  in  each  and  every  part  of 
each  city,  these  facilities  should  be  and  are  financed  by  the  city  as 
a  whole.  Improvements  relating  to  public  health,  safety  and  en- 
forcement of  law  and  ordinance  likewise  become  a  municipal 
rather  than  a  special  obligation.  Mass  transportation  of  people 
and  commodities  is  the  problem  of  private  capital  with  occasional 
subsidy  or  ownership  by  the  municipality  as  a  whole  as  in  the  case 
of  water  transportation,  airports  and  rapid  transit.  We  have 
progressed  and  it  is  now  possible  in  American  cities  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  that  portion  of  the  plan  relating  to  housing  and  zoning 
by  use  of  the  police  powers  of  the  municipality.  All  other  portions 
of  the  city  plan  have  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  expedited  by 
financing  through  contributions  from  benefited  property. 

Discussion  of  ways  and  means,  discourse  on  legislation,  illustra- 
tion of  accomplishments  of  American  cities  would  be  a  ponderous 
subject  indeed.  Bibliographies  are  available  giving  to  those  inter- 
ested references  to  much  material  from  which  they  may  formulate 
their  own  conclusions  adaptable  to  their  own  problems.  More 
important,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  method  of  development  of  a 
desire  among  the  people  of  your  city  and  mine  to  submit  to  the 
additional  taxation  imposed  by  special  assessments  so  that  they 
may  from  day  to  day  see  the  development  of  their  city  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  and  so  that  they  may  without  regret  participate  in 
the  benefits.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  adhering  to  the  experience 
of  my  own  city,  which  I  know  so  well  through  more  than  25  years 
participation  in  the  formulation  and  development  of  its  plan,  I 
will  endeavor  to  relate  in  simple  narrative  the  growth  in  the  desire 
of  its  people  to  build  for  themselves  and  immediately  by  direct 
payment  through  special  assessment. 

Special  assessments  were  provided  for  in  the  original  charter  of 
Minneapolis  but  only  for  benefits  received  through  the  construc- 
tion of  standard  improvements  such  as  sewers,  water  mains,  curb 
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and  gutter  and  paving  or  general  street  acquisitions;  improvements 
on  abutting  streets  with  maximum  period  of  assessment  of  5  years. 
Limited  as  these  powers  were,  yet  they  prepared  the  way  for 
expansion  to  assessments  over  wider  areas  and  for  diversified 
purposes. 

In  1889  with  the  formation  of  the  Park  Commission,  provision 
was  made  for  park  and  parkway  acquisition  by  levying  assess- 
ments over  extensive  districts  which  were  ostensibly  benefited  by 
the  park  acquisition  and  its  anticipated  subsequent  improvement 
through  expenditure  of  general  funds.  Funds  for  general  park 
improvement  were  available  only  in  small  amounts  from  year  to 
year,  and  as  a  result  both  growth  and  improvement  of  the  park 
system  were  slow  indeed. 

In  1903,  before  the  day  of  the  city  planning  conference  and  before 
the  right  of  protection  of  property  rights  by  police  power  was  con- 
sidered feasible,  a  new  use  for  the  special  assessment  was  found. 
Many  desirable  residence  streets  had  been  developed  in  the  city 
without  the  precaution  in  many  instances  of  the  building  line 
requirement  later  in  such  common  use.  Legislation  permitting  the 
city  to  establish  building  line  easements  was  secured.  Easements 
so  created  were  not  retroactive  but  did  prevent  further  infringe- 
ment of  the  established  building  line.  Through  hearing  and  ap- 
praisement, damages  were  ascertained  and  benefits  assessed.  In 
general,  benefits  and  damages  were  found  to  be  equal  and  the  only 
assessment  resulting  was  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  cost  of  the 
proceedings. 

Later,  building  line  easements  permitted  under  this  legislation 
were  used  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  residential  appearance 
but  also  for  the  establishment  of  new  building  lines  on  commercial 
thoroughfares  in  anticipation  of  future  widening.  To  date  more 
than  40  miles  of  residential  and  commercial  streets  are  protected  by 
building  line  easements  created  under  special  assessment  plan  of 
finance  and  all  in  conformity  with  the  city  plan. 

Street  trees  were  also  a  benefit  acquired  through  direct  payment 
and  today  the  city  boasts  a  nearly  completed  uniform  tree  planting 
paid  for  100%  by  the  property  benefited. 
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In  1910  it  became  apparent  that  the  development  of  the  city 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  public  and  the  steady 
growth  in  population,  under  the  limitations  of  bond  issue  and  of 
direct  taxation  prescribed  by  state  statute  and  city  charter.  New 
legislation  was  received  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of 
the  public.  This  provided  for  the  special  assessment  principle  in 
the  opening  and  improving  of  streets,  the  acquisition  and  complete 
improvement  of  parks,  parkways,  playgrounds  and  public  squares, 
the  assessment  of  benefits  over  any  area  of  property  considered 
benefited  by  the  Council  or  its  agents,  and  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  the  cost,  not  to  exceed  J/£  of  the  total,  by  assessment  against  the 
city  at  large.  With  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  known  as  the 
"Elwell  Law,"  began  the  real  development  of  the  city  plan  not 
only  through  promotion  of  special  assessment  projects  but  by  the 
reserving  of  bond  issues  and  direct  taxation  for  such  fundamentals 
as  education,  sanitation,  public  health  and  safety. 

The  first  major  project  was  the  initial  step  in  the  development 
of  a  civic  center.  Like  most  American  cities  founded  on  a  river  the 
water  front  was  becoming  more  and  more  blighted  and  the  blight 
was  spreading  rapidly  towards  the  newer  business  area,  bring- 
ing accelerated  depreciation  through  unanticipated  obsolescence. 
To  save  taxable  values  and  investment  in  buildings  and  general 
improvement  and  to  preserve  a  presentable  appearance  to  the 
Gateway  to  the  city,  it  was  obviously  urgent  that  some  steps  be 
taken  looking  toward  rehabilitation. 

The  building  and  improvement  of  the  Gateway  Park  with  assess- 
ments spread  over  the  entire  high  value  district  with  a  spread  of 
twenty  years  was  resorted  to  with  minor  objection.  Twenty-three 
years  have  passed,  the  movement  of  the  high  value  district  of  the 
city  was  definitely  controlled  and  in  the  area  involved  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  new  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  are 
now  projected — a  definite  contribution  to  the  city  plan  made 
possible  by  special  assessment. 

Followed  a  definite  contribution  by  special  assessment  to  a 
prosperous  residential  district  lying  in  the  proximity  of  a  railroad. 
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The  protection  of  zoning  not  being  available,  the  construction  of 
large  coal  and  lumber  yards  adjacent  to  the  railroad  and  backing 
into  the  residential  district  was  prevented  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  for  a  parkway,  "The  Mall."  This  parkway  was  paid  for  in  its 
entirety  by  the  benefited  district  on  a  15  year  plan.  Although  not 
a  necessary  traffic  way  yet  it  saved  millions  in  taxable  value  and 
encouraged  intensive  residential  construction. 

The  success  of  these  projects  resulted  in  unsolicited  petitions 
from  various  districts  for  similar  improvements  and  led  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  to  the  decision  to  complete  the  entire  park 
and  playground  project  under  the  assessment  plan.  A  complete 
and  comprehensive  plan  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  parkways  was 
developed  providing  for  acquisition  of  all  natural  waters,  con- 
necting parkways,  a  parkway  encircling  the  city,  large  community 
parks  in  each  section  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  playgrounds 
in  every  square  mile  of  the  residential  area  of  the  city. 

It  involved  an  extension  of  the  park  area  from  2,000  acres  to 
5,000  acres  and  a  carefully  estimated  expenditure  of  over  20 
millions  of  dollars.  Complete  and  detail  estimates  of  cost  and 
tentative  assessment  sheets  were  made  so  that  interested  people 
would  know  the  cost  to  them  of  each  project.  The  result  was  that 
from  1912  to  1922  petitions  for  improvements  were  presented 
faster  than  they  could  be  granted  and  carried  out.  Today  the 
park  and  playground  system  within  the  city  is  practically  complete 
whereas  without  special  assessment  much  of  the  area  would  have 
been  unimproved  and  many  vital  parts  of  the  system  would  have 
been  lost  through  inability  to  finance  their  purchase  in  advance  of 
intensive  private  use. 

In  1916,  there  was  completed  for  the  city  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bennett  the  first  tentative  city  plan.  The  success  of  special 
assessment  methods  in  the  park  development  resulted  in  their 
immediate  use  in  the  development  of  the  street  and  highway  plan, 
and  the  use  of  this  method  is  being  continued  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  later  and  final  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Minneapolis  is  further  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  city  that 
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found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  eminent  domain  and  special  assess- 
ment of  benefited  property  to  enforce  zoning  laws.  Police  zoning 
having  been  set  aside  in  1914  by  our  supreme  court,  legislation  was 
secured  to  permit  zoning  by  condemnation.  Over  150  residential 
districts  were  petitioned  for  and  were  held  in  status  quo  for  a 
period  of  from  2  to  9  years  pending  litigation  and  aided  by  a  general 
policy  of  delay  by  city  authorities  until  the  passage  of  zoning  legis- 
lation and  ordinance  in  1923,  which  has  been  declared  valid  by  our 
courts.  In  this  instance  eminent  domain  and  special  assessments 
although  undoubtedly  improperly  used  nevertheless  saved  resi- 
dential Minneapolis  from  extreme  abuse  and  incalculable  depre- 
ciation. 

Where  improvements  are  an  asset  and  their  benefits  are  real, 
assessments  for  their  cost  are  equitable  and  the  payment  of  such 
assessments  is  a  good  investment,  readily  appreciated  by  every 
part  of  a  community.  Direct  taxation  or  special  assessments  for 
special  benefits  does  not  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  city,  out- 
standing certificates  payable  from  funds  receivable  from  such 
assessments  are  not  considered  by  bond  buyers  as  a  city  liability, 
and  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  city  for  other  necessary  purposes 
are  not  impaired. 

The  securing  of  funds  by  this  method,  therefore,  does  not  limit 
other  city  departments,  does  not  arouse  their  antagonism,  does  not 
meet  the  opposition  of  the  tax  levying  body,  and  depends  only 
upon  the  creation  of  the  proper  legal  vehicle  and  the  willingness  of 
the  people  affected  to  bear  the  special  assessments. 

The  willingness  of  people  to  be  assessed  is  dependent  upon  the 
value  to  them  of  the  improvement,  the  equity  of  distribution  of 
assessment,  the  preparation  of  true  information  as  to  costs,  demon- 
stration through  similar  projects  and  foresight  in  preparing  not 
only  the  city  plan  but  a  plan  of  progress  that  will  avoid  overlapping 
of  assessments  and  the  creation  of  prohibitive  and  confiscatory 
taxation. 

From  1911  to  1931  the  special  assessment  principle  has  been 
used  extensively  in  the  development  of  the  Minneapolis  plan  and 
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during  this  intensive  development  period  ten  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  assessed  for  park  development  and  over  20  millions  of 
dollars  for  street  and  highway  development.  Other  projects  in- 
volving many  millions  of  dollars  are  now  in  process.  Except  for 
street  pavement  the  work  has  been  in  general  in  response  to  un- 
solicited petition. 

The  plan  has  been  and  is  now  being  used  for  abutting  street 
improvements  and  utilities,  building  line  easements,  playgrounds, 
parks  and  parkways,  street  trees,  the  major  street  plan  acquisition 
and  improvement,  the  secondary  street  plan,  street  lighting,  civic 
group  development. 

The  principles  involved  are: 

A  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the  city. 

A  definite  and  complete  plan  of  parks,  parkways  and  streets  in 
conformity  with  the  city  plan  and,  in  particular,  correlated 
with  the  educational  plan. 

Accurate  and  reliable  estimates  of  the  cost  of  all  projects. 

An  approved  and  acceptable  plan  as  to  order  of  construction. 

A  definite  plan  of  finance  with  tentative  spread  of  all  assessments 
to  show  each  taxpayer  the  cost  and  yearly  payment  he  must 
anticipate  and  to  prevent  overlap  of  assessments  that  might 
easily  become  confiscatory. 

Equitable  spreading  of  assessment  to  insure  that  in  no  case  will 
the  assessment  exceed  a  reasonably  anticipated  benefit. 

Spreading  of  assessments  irrespective  of  the  relative  cash  value 
of  the  land  parcels  effective.  Benefit  to  be  measured  as  nearly 
as  possible  by  anticipated  accretion  in  actual  sales  value. 

Absorption  by  the  city  at  large  of  cost  of  projects  in  excess  of 
actual  benefits  assessable. 

Extension  of  the  assessment  area  over  the  maximum  area  affected 
with  a  period  of  assessment  of  from  5  to  20  years  as  required 
to  provide  for  reasonable  annual  payments. 

Provision  for  public  hearings  after  complete  information  as  to 
the  project  and  its  benefits  and  the  actual  amount  of  assess- 
ments to  be  levied  have  been  given  to  the  owner  of  each 
property  affected.  This  permits  final  decision  on  this  form  of 
taxation  to  be  influenced  by  the  owner  of  the  property  rather 
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than  by  non-property  owners  who  have  voting  power  as 
affecting  taxation  resulting  from  bond  issues  and  direct  levies. 
Provision  for  investigation  by  City  Planning  Commission  and 
fiscal  authorities  as  to  desirability  and  conformity  of  each 
project  and  for  economic  analysis  as  to  potential  benefits  and 
ability  of  property  to  pay.  This  prevents  abuse  by  use  of 
special  assessments  for  exploitation  and  removes  the  hazard 
of  excessive  delinquency. 

Inertia  in  the  carrying  out  of  city  plan  can  seldom  be  attributed 
to  the  apathy  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  more  often  the  result 
of  the  lack  of  complete  leadership— of  leadership  that  will  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  city  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  consummation 
of  that  plan,  a  plan  of  procedure  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  city  from  day  to  day,  and  a  plan  of  finance  within  the  ability 
of  the  city  and  its  people  to  pay. 

The  city  authorities  insist  on  the  conservation  of  funds  to  be 
raised  by  direct  taxation  and  bond  issues  for  those  needs  of  the  city 
that  cannot  be  denied,  namely,  sanitation,  safety  and  education. 
The  public  in  general  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  additional  benefits  involved  in  the  city  plan.  As- 
sured of  benefit  and  assessment  of  reasonable  proportions  they  are 
in  general  willing  to  contract  with  the  city  on  an  installment, 
special  assessment  basis. 

The  use  of  the  special  assessment  plan  of  finance  expedites  the 
realization  of  the  city  plan,  gives  the  present  generation  the 
benefits  of  the  plan,  increases  the  taxable  value  of  a  city,  provides 
an  inspiration  to  future  generations  and  permits  the  securing  to  the 
city  of  essential  features  of  the  plan  ahead  of  their  intensive 
utilization  by  private  capital  and  their  loss  to  the  community 
through  prohibitive  cost. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIGHT  IN  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  ADJACENT  TO  EXPRESSWAYS 

ROBERT  WRITTEN,  City  Planning  Consultant,  New  York  City 

INTRODUCTION 

The  increasing  traffic  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  completed  the 
downfall  of  many  a  fine  old  main  street  that  had  once  been  the  show 
residence  street  of  the  town.  Lots  on  Main  street  were  most  valu- 
able and  all  the  best  residences  were  erected  there.  Now  Main 
street  is  shunned.  It  is  largely  given  over  to  business  and  to  dilapi- 
dated, run-down  houses. 

The  principal  arterial  roads  leading  into  present  metropolitan 
centers  such  as  Boston,  New  York  or  Buffalo  were  formerly  lined 
in  large  measure  with  a  good  class  of  dwellings  and  apartments. 
Now  many  of  these  roads  pass  through  semi-blighted  areas.  Their 
frontage,  having  become  undesirable  for  residence,  has  been  spotted 
with  billboards,  filling  stations,  repair  shops,  lunch  stands  and  a 
cheap  type  of  dwellings  and  flats.  This  hybrid  and  unsightly  de- 
velopment has  in  turn  infected  and  blighted  adjoining  residential 
areas. 

CAUSES  OF  BLIGHT 

A  heavy  traffic  artery  injuriously  affects  the  use  of  abutting  and 
near-by  property  for  residential  purposes  because  of: 

(1)  Traffic  noise,  vibration  and  fumes. 

(2)  Danger  from  traffic  accidents. 

(3)  The  unsightly  development  of  abutting  frontages. 

(4)  The  assumed  speculative  value  of  the  abutting  land  for 
business. 

NOISE  AND  VIBRATION 

Some  of  the  main  contributory  factors  in  traffic  noises  are: 
(1)  Sounding  of  horns  at  road  intersections,  at  sharp  curves  or 
on  passing  other  cars. 
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(2)  The  shifting  of  gears  and  the  running  in  low  gear  in  starting 
and  on  steep  grades. 

(3)  The  screeching  of  brakes. 

(4)  The  rattling  of  loose  vehicle  parts  or  of  the  load  carried. 

(5)  The  pounding  of  hard  tires  on  the  pavement. 

(6)  The  severe  jar  caused  by  a  heavy  vehicle  passing  at  high 
speed  over  an  uneven  pavement. 

Commercial  vehicles  and  especially  heavy  trucks  contribute 
largely  to  the  noise  and  vibration  nuisance.  Street  railway  cars 
are  also  major  offenders. 

Measurement  of  Traffic  Noise.— A  careful  survey  and  measure- 
ment of  street  traffic  noise  was  undertaken  by  the  Noise  Abate- 
ment Commission  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
in  1930.  The  minimum  sound  audible  to  the  human  ear  under 
conditions  of  absolute  quiet  was  taken  as  a  unit.  The  intensity  of 
various  sounds  were  measured  electrically  in  multiples  of  this 
minimum  unit.  But  as  noise  intensity  in  the  heavy  traffic  street 
is  normally  some  millions  of  times  as  great  as  this  minimum  unit, 
it  was  found  desirable  to  use  a  special  logarithmic  scale  of  units 
ranging  from  10  to  100.  The  units  in  this  scale  were  termed  deci- 
bels. In  this  scale  an  increase  of  10,  as  from  40  to  50,  means  an 
increase  of  10  times  in  actual  noise  intensity;  an  increase  of  20 
means  an  increase  in  noise  intensity  of  100  times;  an  increase  of  30, 
1,000  times,  etc.  A  numerical  increase  of  but  three  in  a  scale  of 
decibels  means  an  actual  doubling  of  the  noise  intensity. 

This  logarithmic  scale  of  decibels  was  found,  however,  to  cor- 
respond quite  closely  with  the  loudness  of  sound  as  measured  by 
the  human  ear.  For  example,  if  the  sound  level  in  a  traffic  street 
as  measured  in  decibels  is  60,  a  doubling  of  the  sound  intensity 
would  be  shown  on  the  decibels  scale  by  an  increase  from  60  to  63. 
This  is  only  a  five  per  cent  increase  as  measured  arithmetically  on 
the  decibels  scale.  Probably,  however,  it  is  a  much  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  difference  in  loudness  as  observed  by  the  ear 
than  the  100  per  cent  which  would  represent  the  actual  physical 
increase  in  sound  intensity  as  measured  by  electrical  instruments. 
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The  daytime  noise  level  on  a  residence  street  in  Manhattan  was 
found  to  range  from  42  decibels  to  57  decibels.  The  noise  level 
on  certain  heavy  traffic  streets  without  either  a  surface  car  or 
elevated  line  ranged  from  52  decibels  to  77  decibels.  In  other 
words  the  noise  intensity  of  heavy  traffic  streets  is  from  10  to  1,000 
times  as  high  as  for  the  residence  street.  As  measured  by  the  ear, 
however,  the  increase  on  the  heavy  traffic  street  would  correspond 
more  nearly  to  the  numerical  difference  as  shown  in  decibels,  or 
from  about  25  to  75  per  cent. 

STREET  NOISE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Tabulated  from  the  Report  of  the  Noise  Abatement  Commission, 
all  observations  were  made  between  the  hours  of  9.30  A.  M.  and 
6  P.  M. 


Type  of  Street 

Number 
of 
Loca- 
tions 

Noise  in  Decibels 

Mean 
Mini- 
mum 

Mean 

Mean 
Maxi- 
mum 

Business  or  heavy  traffic  streets: 
Without  street  car  or  "L"  
With  street  car  

22 
35 
10 
4 
1 
1 

51.6 

58.6 
62.7 
49.3 
42.0 
43.0 

67.4 
67.8 
72.2 
57.6 
47.0 
46.5 

76.9 
78.1 
83.8 
69.0 
57.0 
52.0 

With  street  car  and  "L"  

Parkways 

Side  street  —  Lower  Kast  Side 

N.  Y.  University  Campus  

NOTE:  The  "mean  minimum"  is  the  average  of  the  observed  minimums  at  all 
the  locations.  The  "mean"  is  the  average  of  the  means  at  all  locations.  The 
"mean  maximum"  is  the  average  of  the  observed  maximums  at  all  locations. 

Measurements  were  taken  also  to  determine  the  chief  contribut- 
ing element  in  the  make  up  of  the  traffic  noise  level.  The  noise 
level  of  the  individual  passing  automobile,  motor  truck,  street  car 
and  elevated  train  was  studied;  also  the  change  in  the  general 
noise  level  produced  by  the  sounding  of  the  automobile  horn,  the 
screeching  of  brakes  and  the  changing  of  gear. 

The  "annoyance  effect"  of  noise  depends  not  only  upon  the 
general  noise  level  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  noise— whether  steady  or  intermittent,  upon  the  pitch, 
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upon  the  fundamentals  and  overtones  of  complex  noises,  and  upon 
whether  or  not  the  noise  is  regarded  as  necessary. 

The  average  traffic  noise  intensity  was  found  to  be  roughly 
proportionate  to  the  traffic  volume  for  the  same  general  kind  of 
traffic,  e.  g.,  for  a  boulevard  restricted  to  private  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. The  traffic  volume  being  the  same,  the  noise  level  was 
shown  to  increase  with  the  percentage  of  trucks  according  to  a 
fairly  definite  formula.  A  twenty  point  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  trucks  to  total  traffic  seems  to  cause  somewhat  more  than  a 
doubling  of  the  average  traffic  noise  intensity.  From  charts  pre- 
pared it  is  possible  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  noise  level  under 
known  conditions  or  assumptions  as  to  volume  and  kind  of  traffic. 

LOCATION  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  EXPRESSWAY 

The  streets  constitute  the  city's  chief  channels  of  circulation  for 
persons,  goods  and  services.  They  are  basic  in  city  planning.  The 
trunk  line  thorofare  or  expressway  acts  as  a  great  interceptor  for 
the  flow  to  and  from  the  local  streets.  That  a  good  circulation 
system  should  be  provided  is  a  first  essential  of  community  health 
and  well-being. 

Quiet  and  attractive  home  neighborhoods  are  also  essential  to 
urban  well-being.  A  heavy  traffic  highway  detracts  from  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  adjacent  residential  areas.  Unfortunately  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  lay  out  a  system  of  efficient  expressways  for  a  metro- 
politan community  without  traversing  residential  areas. 

By-pass  routes  can  be  used  to  carry  through  traffic  around  a  city 
or  metropolitan  area,  but  this  does  not  solve  the  very  much  larger 
problem  of  providing  the  heavy  traffic  routes  needed  within  the 
city  or  metropolitan  area. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  designing  the  thorofare  system  to  avoid 
cutting  across  residence  areas  that  should  be  self-contained  neigh- 
borhood units.  Instead,  the  heavy  traffic  route  should  if  practic- 
able be  located  on  the  border  of  or  between  areas  suitable  for  de- 
velopment as  neighborhood  units.  By-pass  routes  are  sometimes 
ill-advised,  for  while  avoiding  existing  built-up  areas  they  cut 
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through  and  destroy  for  their  best  use  areas  needed  for  future 
community  development. 

In  this  discussion  the  term  "expressway"  is  used  in  place  of 
"express  road"  or  "express  highway"  to  mean  a  general  traffic 
highway  designed  for  substantially  free  and  continuous  movement 
of  vehicles.  It  is  the  type  of  trunk  line  or  main  thorofare  construc- 
tion that  measurably  meets  modern  traffic  requirements  in  a  metro- 
politan area.  It  also  lends  itself  more  readily  to  modifications  of 
design  that  will  render  it  less  injurious  to  the  residential  areas 
through  which  it  must  pass. 

Of  course  with  a  well  designed  system  of  expressways  there  is 
still  need  for  many  miles  of  general  traffic  routes  of  conventional 
design  serving  as  secondary  thorofares.  While  many  of  the  con- 
siderations here  advanced  will  be  applicable  also  to  these  secondary 
thorofares,  the  main  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  the 
expressway  traversing  urban  residential  areas. 

The  function  of  the  expressway  is  not  that  of  furnishing  access 
to  abutting  buildings.  That  is  the  function  of  the  local  street. 
Nor  is  it  the  function  of  an  expressway  to  give  an  appropriate 
setting  and  approach  to  a  monumental  building  or  civic  center. 
This  may  be  a  function  of  the  conventional  street  or  boulevard  of 
secondary  traffic  importance. 

The  Freeway.—  Ideally  the  expressway  should  be  a  "freeway," 
the  term  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett  has  coined  for  a  highway  to 
which  abutters  have  no  legal  right  of  access.  Vehicular  access  to 
the  highway  should  be  only  from  cross  streets  or  from  parallel 
service  roads  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  expressway  and  having 
access  to  it  only  at  certain  designated  places.  These  parallel  ser- 
vice roads  may  be  laid  out  and  constructed  as  are  other  purely 
local  streets. 

One  difficulty  in  constructing  a  freeway  is  that  in  acquiring  the 
right-of-way  parts  of  tracts  not  taken  may  be  deprived  of  an  outlet 
to  a  public  street  and  as  a  result  consequential  damages  will  be 
heavy.  It  will  sometimes  be  cheaper  to  acquire  sufficient  land  for 
parallel  service  roads  so  as  to  furnish  access  to  all  plots. 
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Moreover,  under  urban  conditions,  it  is  usually  better  street 
planning  to  lay  out  a  service  street  on  either  side  of  the  express 
roadway  even  though  the  express  right-of-way  is  a  freeway.  The 
side  service  streets  are  desirable  to  prevent  the  dead  ending  of 
local  streets  and  to  secure  convenient  access  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals to  the  express  roadway. 

Minimum  Width  of  Expressway.— The  width  of  an  expressway 
based  solely  on  considerations  of  traffic  efficiency  should  probably 
be  not  less  than  120  feet.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  normally  for 
either  four  or  six  lanes  of  through  traffic.  If  four  lanes  are  adequate 
this  will  take  40  to  44  feet,  depending  on  whether  10  or  11  feet  is 
taken  as  the  proper  width  for  a  lane  of  mixed  traffic.  If  many 
heavy  trucks  and  buses  are  to  be  accommodated,  an  1 1-foot  unit  is 
desirable. 

Traffic  in  opposite  directions  should  be  separated,  if  only  by  a 
one-foot  wide  central  curb.  Double  one-direction  roadways  reduce 
accidents  and  increase  driving  comfort. 

Where  roadway  levels  are  separated  by  an  over  or  underpass 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  provide  service  roads  for  access  to  abutting 
property  and  for  right  and  left  turns  from  the  express  roadway  to 
the  intersecting  street.  For  two  service  roads  and  sidewalks  a 
minimum  of  about  60  feet  will  be  required.  For  retaining  walls, 
bridge  supports  and  hub-guards  about  12  feet  will  be  needed.  If 
earth  slopes  instead  of  retaining  walls  are  used  for  the  ramp  ap- 
proaches, about  60  feet  instead  of  12  feet  will  be  needed. 

Where  cross  traffic  of  minor  streets  must  be  allowed  to  cross  the 
express  roadway  and  an  overpass  or  underpass  would  be  too  costly 
for  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  facilitated,  the  two  one-direction 
express  roadways  may  be  separated  by  a  central  reservation  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  give  an  adequate  turning  radius.  Traffic  from  a 
minor  side  street  will  turn  to  the  right,  weave  across  the  lanes  of 
through  traffic,  turn  left  around  the  central  reservation,  weave 
across  the  other  one-direction  roadway  and  out  to  the  right  on  the 
continuation  of  the  side  street  from  which  it  entered.  This  will 
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require  as  a  minimum  two  30-foot  roadways,  two  10-foot  sidewalks 
and  a  40-foot  central  reservation,  or  a  total  of  120  feet. 

Number  of 'Lanes for  Express  Traffic.—  Normally  the  expressway 
should  be  designed  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  lanes 
of  fast  moving  traffic  in  each  direction.  More  than  three  free 
moving  lanes  in  one  direction  are  apt  to  cause  confusion  in  weaving 
from  lane  to  lane,  especially  near  points  of  entrance  and  departure 
from  the  express  roadway.  Near  an  entrance  or  exit  a  three-lane 
roadway  is  desirable,  the  third  lane  being  for  the  use  primarily  of 
vehicles  entering  or  leaving. 

A  two-lane  one-direction  express  roadway  with  no  cross  traffic, 
no  stopping  or  parking,  no  access  from  abutting  property  and 
entrances,  and  exits  a  mile  or  more  apart  can  carry  an  enormous 
volume  of  traffic  without  congestion  and  at  high  speed.  A  three- 
lane  roadway  under  the  same  conditions  will  give  somewhat  freer 
movement,  and  the  possibility  of  greater  speed.  The  third  lane  is 
usually  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity.  If,  how- 
ever, entrances  and  exits  are  a  quarter  mile  or  less  apart  a  three- 
lane  one-direction  roadway  is  quite  essential  under  heavy  traffic 
conditions.  In  this  case  one  of  the  three  lanes  will  be  needed  for 
cars  entering  or  about  to  leave  the  express  roadway.  Only  two 
lanes  can  be  effectively  used  for  the  through  traffic.  Even  on  these 
through  lanes  speed  will  be  somewhat  reduced  because  of  weaving 
to  and  from  the  third  or  entrance  and  exit  lane. 

More  than  three  lanes  of  one-direction  express  traffic  will  there- 
fore seldom  be  justified.  The  loss  occasioned  by  weaving  move- 
ments across  three  or  more  traffic  lanes  in  entering  or  leaving  the 
express  lanes  offsets  the  theoretical  freedom  afforded  by  the  addi- 
tional lanes.  Accidents  will  probably  be  increased.  No  real  gain 
in  capacity  will  probably  be  realized,  if  capacity  is  rated  as  it 
should  be  in  terms  of  speed,  safety  and  comfort  as  well  as  mere 
volume  of  traffic. 

The  Direct  Reduction  of  Traffic  Noise.— Certain  types  of  highway 
design  and  construction  directly  reduce  the  noise  of  motor  vehicle 
operation : 
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(1)  The  separation  of  roadway  levels  at  intersections  eliminates 
or  reduces  the  sounding  of  horns  on  approaching  the  intersection, 
the  screeching  of  brakes  for  emergency  stops  and  the  noise  due  to 
changing  gears  and  running  in  low  gear  in  starting. 

(2)  Noise  of  operation  is  also  increased  by  change  of  gear  and  by 
running  in  low  gear  on  grades.    Passenger  cars  and  most  trucks 
can  ascend  a  5-per  cent  grade  in  high  gear.    Steeper  grades  than  5 
per  cent,  therefore,  become  a  serious  handicap  to  adjacent  property. 
Where  there  are  many  heavy  trucks  a  three  per  cent  maximum  is 
desirable. 

(3)  Long  radius  curves  will  reduce  noise.    They  favor  the  main- 
tenance of  an  even  speed.    They  permit  the  driver  to  see  the  road 
far  enough  ahead  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sounding  the  horn  on 
approaching  the  curve. 

(4)  Double  one-direction  roadways  are  not  only  much  safer  for 
driving,  but  they  are  somewhat  less  noisy,  as  there  is  somewhat  less 
sounding  of  horns  to  warn  a  possible  car  approaching  from  around 
a  bend  or  over  a  hill. 

(5)  A  smooth  pavement  will  greatly  reduce  noise.     Careful 
maintenance  and  avoidance  of  cutting  the  pavement  to  put  in 
underground  pipes  and  services  are  important  factors  in  reducing 
noise.    If  underground  structures  can  be  located  in  planting  strips 
or  in  service  roads  along  either  side  of  the  central  through  road- 
ways the  maintenance  of  a  smooth  pavement  is  facilitated. 

The  Absorption  of  Traffic  Noise.— In  addition  to  the  direct  reduc- 
tion of  traffic  noise  at  its  source  through  highway  design,  there  are 
important  possibilities  of  absorbing  the  noise  before  it  reaches  the 
abutting  house  lots. 

Sound  Waves.— A  sound  produced  in  a  perfect  gas  travels  in 
waves  in  the  form  of  ever  increasing  spheres.  Since  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius,  the  intensity 
decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source.  Sound  is  a 
form  of  energy  and  once  produced  can  be  eliminated  only  by  trans- 
forming it  into  some  other  form  of  energy.  Since  the  atmosphere 
is  not  a  perfect  gas,  there  is  friction  between  the  vibrating  particles 
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so  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  intensity  due  to  this  factor  as  well 
as  to  the  dispersion.  Thus  the  first  method  of  reducing  sound  is  to 
remove  the  hearer  as  far  as  possible  from  the  source. 

The  problem  of  intercepting  the  direct  waves  out-of-doors  cannot 
be  met  simply  by  the  interposing  of  a  solid  wall.  While  the  wall 
can  be  so  constructed  that  no  sound  can  pass  through  it,  sound  can 
travel  around  corners,  though  with  diminished  intensity.  The 
total  interception  of  the  direct  wave  cannot  therefore  be  accom- 
plished except  by  completely  enclosing  in  a  sound  proof  "box" 
either  the  source  of  the  sound  or  the  hearer.  In  the  case  of  a  high- 
way, however,  they  may  be  materially  reduced  by  interposing 
either  a  solid  wall  in  the  line  of  greatest  intensity  or  interposing 
a  screen  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  Sound  waves  in  passing  through 
such  a  screen  are  reflected  back  and  forth  between  the  leaves  and 
emerge  with  reduced  intensity. 

The  Prevention  of  Sound  Reflection. — The  sound  which  reaches 
the  hearer  under  actual  conditions  represents  not  only  waves  which 
started  in  his  direction  from  the  source,  but  also  waves  which 
started  in  other  directions  and  have  been  reflected  toward  him. 

When  sound  waves  strike  a  surface  of  a  denser  material  than  the 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  vibration  set  up  is  less  than  that  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  remainder  of  the  energy  is  reflected  away  from 
the  surface,  the  angle  of  reflection  being  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  In  all  practical  cases  the  waves  strike  a  surface  from 
all  directions,  so  that  the  reflection  takes  place  in  all  directions. 

The  control  of  the  reflection  of  sound  resolves  itself  into  the 
problem  of  creating  surfaces  which  the  sound  waves  enter  readily 
from  the  air  and  in  which  they  are  dissipated.  This  is  ordinarily 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  spongy  or  porous  materials  full  of 
minute  and  tortuous  passages  which  the  sound  waves  enter  and  in 
which  they  dissipate  themselves,  the  sound  energy  being  converted 
into  heat  by  friction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  least  as  much  sound  leaves  an  automobile 
in  a  downward  direction  as  in  other  directions,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  surface  of  a  paved  roadway  is  ordinarily  an  excellent  sound 
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reflector  it  is  reflected  upward  and  outward,  so  that  the  sound  leav- 
ing an  automobile  travels  in  ever  increasing  hemispheres  of  prac- 
tically double  the  intensity  which  would  be  found  were  the  auto- 
mobile traveling  in  mid-air.  Thus  an  enormous  reduction  could 
be  accomplished  were  it  possible  to  find  a  sound  absorbing  paving 
material.  Since  the  chief  object  in  construction  of  pavements  is  to 
make  them  as  dense  and  impervious  as  possible  to  prevent  frost 
action,  this  seems  hardly  possible  at  the  present  time,  nevertheless 
the  sound  absorbing  characteristics  of  existing  materials  should  be 
studied  and  the  problem  of  developing  a  more  absorbent  material 
should  be  given  consideration. 

Sound  waves  are  also  reflected  by  many  other  objects.  In  a  city 
street  they  are  reflected  back  and  forth  between  the  faces  of  the 
abutting  buildings  with  very  little  diminution  of  intensity.  In 
the  open  country  the  objects  which  cause  reflection  are  not  so 
numerous  but  should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  sound 
absorption.  It  will  be  seen  that  dense  shrubbery,  loosely  packed 
earth,  thick  sod  and  other  forms  of  plant  life  are  in  general  not  good 
sound  reflectors.  Therefore,  all  slopes  and  all  adjacent  land  should 
be  sodded  and  planted.  The  sound  absorption  characteristic  of 
various  shrubs  and  grasses  should  be  studied.  It  is  possible  that 
the  "creeping  bent"  type  of  grass  now  being  introduced,  which 
produces  a  dense  mat,  may  be  better  as  a  sound  absorber  than  an 
ordinary  grass. 

Grass  and  foliage  are  known  to  have  some  effect  in  absorbing 
traffic  noise.  A  barbery  hedge  planted  close  to  an  electric  railway 
track  has  been  observed  to  effect  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
noise  of  the  electric  cars.  We  are  in  need  of  accurate  research  to 
determine  quantitatively  the  noise  absorbing  value  of  various  kinds 
of  planting,  and  how  it  may  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in 
express  highway  design. 

A  railroad  train  passing  through  a  cut  between  earth  slopes 
produces  less  noise  as  observed  in  adjacent  areas  than  a  train  pass- 
ing by  at  the  same  level  as  the  adjacent  areas.  If  the  train  is  on 
an  embankment  will  its  noise  as  observed  be  greater  or  less  than  if 
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at  the  surface?  Similarly,  how  will  the  location  of  an  express  road- 
way in  a  cut  or  an  embankment  affect  noise  as  measured  on  abut- 
ting house  lots? 

In  interior  construction  special  tiles  and  plasters  are  used  to 
absorb  and  deaden  sound.  Can  similar  devices  be  used  on  the 
balustrades  of  the  embanked  roadway  or  on  the  retaining  walls  of  a 
depressed  roadway? 

All  of  these  problems  are  worthy  of  careful  research  by  expert 
acoustical  engineers. 

Effect  of  Wide  Right-of-Way  on  Noise  Reduction.— Distance,  is  an 
effective  noise  reducer.  While  varying  air  densities  and  other 
unknown  conditions  produce  many  strange  results,  we  know  as  a 
fact  that  in  a  perfect  gas  sound  intensity  will  decrease  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  source.  In  general,  therefore,  at  a  distance 
of  100  feet  traffic  noises  will  be  not  more  than  one-fourth  as  intense 
as  at  fifty  feet,  and  at  150  feet  be  not  more  than  one-ninth  as  in- 
tense; and  at  200  feet  they  will  be  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  as 
loud  as  at  50  feet. 

A  wide  right-of-way  is  therefore  a  first  essential.  On  an  80-foot 
street  with  10-foot  front  yards,  houses  will  be  50  feet  from  the 
center  of  the  roadway.  If  now  the  street  is  widened  to  140  feet 
with  30-foot  front  yards,  the  houses  will  be  100  feet  back  from  the 
center  of  the  express  roadway  and  the  noise  at  the  house  line 
(except  for  unusual  air  conditions)  will  be  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  intense  as  with  the  80-foot  street.  If  the  street  is  widened 
to  200  feet  with  50-foot  front  yards,  the  house  will  be  150  feet 
from  the  center  of  express  roadway  and  traffic  noises  will  be  not 
more  than  one-ninth  as  intense  as  in  the  case  of  the  80-foot  street. 
Finally,  with  a  700-foot  width  and  50-foot  front  yards,  traffic  noises 
at  the  house  line  will  be  not  more  than  one-sixty-fourth  as  intense 
as  in  the  case  of  the  80-foot  street.  This  refers  to  sound  intensity 
as  measured  by  electrical  instruments.  The  ear  would  detect  no 
such  great  difference.  A  64-fold  increase  means  only  a  numerical 
increase  of  18  in  the  decibel  scale.  This  might  mean  a  difference 
of  but  40  per  cent  in  loudness  as  measured  by  the  ear. 
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Expressway  Should  be  a  Parkway. — Ideally,  an  expressway  passing 
through  a  residence  area  should  be  separated  from  the  residence 
lots  by  park  strips  100  feet  or  more  in  width.  Planted  with  trees, 
these  park  strips  will  screen  the  traffic  roadway,  deaden  traffic 
noise  and  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
cost  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  these  parks  strips  may  be  small 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  that  would  otherwise  be  involved 
through  the  blighting  of  the  entire  neighborhood. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  every  road  through  a  park 
strip  should  be  restricted  against  commercial  traffic.  Is  this 
assumption  true? 

As  to  land  acquired  for  park  and  recreation  purposes  there  is 
good  reason  for  excluding  commercial  vehicles,  as  they  by  their 
mere  presence  as  well  as  their  noise  detract  from  the  main  function 
for  which  the  park  has  been  created.  The  use  of  the  park  for 
pleasure  driving  is  consistent  with  its  main  purpose.  The  pas- 
senger automobile  is  still  called  a  "pleasure  car/' though  few  people 
now  use  it  as  such.  They  use  it  to  get  to  where  they  want  to  go, 
that  is,  for  transportation.  The  modern  parkway  traffic  is  not 
"pleasure"  traffic  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  word. 

The  modern  parkway  is  a  main  traffic  route  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. The  heavy  traffic  undoubtedly  detracts  seriously  from 
the  primary  park  function.  It  does  furnish  a  good  and  pleasant 
route  for  automobile  drivers  and  passengers.  It  does  pass  heavy 
traffic  through  a  residence  area  with  a  minimum  injury  to  the 
abutting  property.  The  primary  function  of  a  park  strip  along  a 
modern  traffic  way  is  not  quiet,  rest  and  recreation,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  an  efficient  traffic  artery  without  blighting  the  area  through 
which  it  passes. 

But,  do  not  the  same  facts  that  make  the  modern  parkway  the 
ideal  solution  for  the  main  traffic  artery  for  passenger  automobiles 
also  make  it  the  ideal  solution  for  the  general  traffic  route  ?  Trucks 
and  other  commercial  vehicles  must  be  provided  for  somewhere. 
They  now  find  their  way  along  the  ordinary  highways  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  residential  sections  through  which  they  must 
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necessarily  pass.  Would  it  not  in  many  cases  be  wiser  to  design  the 
"parkway"  as  an  expressway  for  general  traffic?  Make  the  road- 
ways wider  so  that  the  slower  moving  trucks  will  not  seriously 
obstruct  the  faster  moving  cars.  Make  the  ruling  gradients  lower, 
so  that  heavy  trucks  will  not  have  to  change  gears,  with  resulting 
noise.  Make  the  park  strip  wider,  so  that  the  noise  of  heavy  trucks 
will  be  less  injurious  to  abutting  property. 

Reconstructing  an  Existing  Highway.— Usually  the  problem  is 
not  that  of  laying  out  a  new  expressway  through  as  yet  undeveloped 
land,  but  the  widening  and  reconstruction  of  an  old  highway 
through  land  at  least  partly  developed.  Here  an  ideal  solution  is 
usually  impractical  and  problems  are  multiplied.  The  preserva- 
tion of  trees,  the  avoidance  of  injury  through  grade  changes,  the 
cost  of  moving  subsurface  structures,  the  cost  of  taking  or  moving 
existing  buildings,  the  existence  of  numerous  cross  streets  entering 
the  expressway  at  inconvenient  places  and  angles  constitute  a  few 
of  the  additional  problems  with  which  the  planner  is  confronted. 

Needless  to  say  that  with  these  varying  man-made  conditions 
changing  from  block  to  block  and  with  the  varying  contours  and 
natural  physical  features  there  is  no  standard  layout  of  the  express- 
way either  from  the  point  of  view  of  neighborhood  preservation  or 
of  traffic  efficiency.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  discuss  various 
general  methods  which  may  be  adjusted  and  applied  under  appro- 
priate conditions. 

Lot  Remnants.— In  cutting  an  expressway  through  an  existing 
partly  built-up  residential  district,  entire  parcels  of  land  should 
usually  be  taken.  Small  remnants  if  left  in  private  ownership  will 
tend  to  build  up  with  cheap  and  unsightly  structures.  If  these 
remnants  are  taken  and  dedicated  as  park  areas  they  will  serve  a 
double  purpose;  they  will  tend  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  by  reducing  the  private  frontage  to  which  access 
must  be  afforded  they  will  add  to  the  traffic  efficiency  of  the 
highway. 

Building  Lines.— If  practicable,  liberal  building  lines  should  be 
established  along  the  expressway  so  as  to  give  additional  oppor- 
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tunity  for  planting  to  absorb  and  for  distance  to  disperse  the  traffic 
sound  waves.  The  building  line  easement  should  be  acquired  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  highway  right-of-way. 

An  alternative  method  to  the  eminent  domain  building  line 
would  be  a  special  front  yard  requirement  for  main  traffic  high- 
ways established  as  a  part  of  a  zoning  ordinance.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  establish  especially  deep  front  yards  on  heavy 
traffic  highways  because  of  the  noise  and  fumes. 

Two  Types  of  Expressway.— ¥or  an  efficient  expressway  of 
minimum  width  (120  to  160  feet)  there  are  two  general  types  of 
roadway  arrangement.  These  are: 

(1)  Mr.  Fritz  Malcher's  "steady-flow"  type  with  a  wide  central 
reservation  and  the  two  one-direction  express  roadways  on  either 
side;  and 

(2)  The  central  express  roadway  type  with  side  service  roadways 
and  a  planting  strip  between  the  central  roadway  and  the  service 
roadways. 

With  either  of  these  types  underpasses,  overpasses  or  large 
traffic  circles  must  be  used  at  the  more  important  intersections. 

The  steady-flow  type  has  advantages  in  greater  convenience  of 
access  from  the  local  streets  and  less  interference  with  cross  traffic 
from  them. 

The  central  express  roadway  type  expedites  through  traffic  be- 
cause of  lack  of  frequent  opportunities  for  entrance  and  exit  and 
because  there  is  no  interference  from  the  weaving  of  cross  traffic. 

The  steady-flow  type  with  its  broad  central  traffic  reservation 
brings  the  traffic  of  the  express  roadways  closer  to  the  abutting 
frontages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  roadway  type  keeps  the 
heavy  traffic  as  far  as  possible  from  the  abutting  frontages  and 
facilitates  certain  methods  of  design  that  tend  to  deaden  traffic 
noises  as  observed  at  the  abutting  frontages. 

Depressed  and  Embanked  Roadways.— If  the  central  roadway 
can  be  depressed  in  a  cut  with  sodded  earth  embankments  much 
of  its  evil  effects  on  adjacent  residential  property  will  be  avoided 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  serve  more  efficiently  its  function  as  an 
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expressway  for  through  traffic.  A  depression  of  3  to  16  feet  with 
the  earth  slopes  sodded  and  planted  with  shrubs  will  be  quite 
effective  in  absorbing  and  deadening  traffic  noises. 

Sometimes  the  depressed  roadway  effect  can  be  secured  by  rais- 
ing the  grade  of  sidewalk,  service  road  and  planting  strip,  leaving  the 
central  roadway  at  the  existing  grade.  Sometimes  it  may  be  ad- 
visable simply  to  mound  up  the  planting  strip  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  central  and  side  roadways. 

Though  the  depressed  roadway  is  highly  advantageous,  there 
should  be  no  attempt  at  its  use  under  all  conditions.  The  drainage 
of  the  depressed  roadway  in  flat  or  low  lying  areas  may  be  a  serious 
handicap. 

In  crossing  a  hilly  area  a  combination  of  depressed,  embanked 
and  surface  types  is  normally  indicated.  The  depressed  roadway 
will  be  used  over  the  hills  and  the  embanked  roadway  across  narrow 
valleys. 

Between  the  sections  of  depressed  and  embanked  roadway  may 
come  short  stretches  of  surface  roadway. 

The  embanked  roadway  across  the  valley  reduces  gradients  on 
the  adjacent  hills  and  facilitates  the  construction  of  underpasses 
for  pedestrians  and  vehicles.  The  depressed  roadway  over  the 
hills  also  improves  the  grades  and  facilitates  overpasses.  By  using 
a  short  stretch  of  surface  roadway  between  a  section  of  depressed 
roadway  and  a  section  of  embanked  roadway,  connections  may  be 
provided  for  entrance  and  exit  between  the  side  service  roads  and 
the  central  express  roadway. 

If  the  expressway  extends  along  the  side  of  a  steep  slope  neither 
the  depressed  nor  the  embanked  type  of  roadway  can  normally  be 
used.  Often  the  three  roadways  will  be  at  different  elevations 
with  one  service  road  above  and  the  other  below  the  level  of  the 
central  express  roadway. 

Earth  Slope  vs.  Retaining  Wall— For  a  depressed  or  embanked 
roadway  earth  slopes  have  decided  advantages  over  retaining  walls. 
For  a  depressed  roadway  the  retaining  walls  reflect  the  sound  waves 
back  and  forth,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  users  of  the  highway. 
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The  comparative  effect  of  earth  slope  and  retaining  walls  on  noise 
at  the  abutting  frontages  is  not  known  and  should  be  the  subject 
of  careful  study.  From  the  point  of  view  of  amenity  the  earth 
slope  is  undoubtedly  superior.  Earth  slopes  are  usually  more 
economical  than  retaining  walls.  Certainly  wherever  the  cost  of 
the  extra  land  takings  required  for  earth  slopes  does  not  greatly 
exceed  the  cost  of  constructing  retaining  walls  the  earth  slopes  are 
to  be  preferred.  This  will  be  true  in  most  residence  areas  where  the 
necessary  land  can  be  secured  without  the  condemnation  of  ex- 
pensive buildings. 

With  retaining  wall  construction  at  $15  per  cubic  yard,  a  16- 
foot  high  retaining  wall  with  a  4-foot  deep  foundation  will  cost 
about  $45  per  running  foot.  An  earth  slope  ofl}4tol  for  a  16-foot 
cut  requires  24  feet  of  width.  If  we  add  6  feet  for  shoulders  at  top 
and  bottom  of  slope  we  have  30  feet  of  width.  A  strip  of  land  30 
feet  wide  at  $1.50  a  square  foot  will  cost  $45  per  running  foot,  which 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  normal  cost  of  a  16-foot  retaining  wall. 

Land  in  built-up  residential  areas  will  often  cost  less  than  $1.00 
a  square  foot.  In  partly  developed  areas  it  is  usually  under  75 
cents  a  square  foot.  In  undeveloped  suburban  areas  it  is  usually 
under  25  cents  a  square  foot.  Normally  therefore  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  depressed  or  embanked  roadway  the  taking  of  sufficient 
land  to  provide  earth  slopes  will  be  more  economical  than  the  con- 
struction of  retaining  walls.  Of  course,  if  the  taking  of  land  for 
earth  slopes  will  require  the  destruction  or  moving  of  dwellings 
the  above  cost  advantage  of  the  earth  slope  will  usually  disappear. 

Beauty.— Unless  the  completed  expressway  has  elements  of 
charm  and  beauty  it  will  probably  prove  somewhat  crude  and 
deficient  both  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic  efficiency  and  pre- 
venting the  blighting  of  adjacent  areas.  It  must  not  be  cramped 
but  most  have  natural  flowing  lines;  it  must  be  spacious,  with  room 
for  shrub  and  tree  and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  traffic  sound  waves. 
It  should  have  a  pleasant,  park  like  appearance  that  will  add  some 
elements  of  interest  and  distinction  to  the  neighborhood  through 
which  it  passes. 
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CONTROL  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  EQUIPMENT  AND  OPERATION 

Much  needless  noise  is  created  by  improperly  equipped  and 
operated  motor  vehicles.  Here  the  noise  evil  can  be  attacked  at  its 
source. 

Tires.— Hard  tire  trucks  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  noise 
nuisance  on  a  general  traffic  highway.  There  is  no  adequate  eco- 
nomic justification  for  failure  to  use  pneumatic  tires,  except  possi- 
bly for  the  heaviest  trucks.  The  use  of  hard  tires  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  tax.  Every  hard  tire  vehicle  should  be  required 
to  carry  a  special  license  plate  to  show  the  payment  of  this  special 
tax.  Such  a  tax  would  indemnify  the  State  for  injury  to  the  pave- 
ment caused  by  the  hard  tires  and  would  free  the  public  from  the 
noise  of  at  least  99  per  cent  of  the  hard  tire  wheels  now  pounding 
the  pavements. 

Mufflers. — The  law  should  require  that  every  motor  vehicle  be 
equipped  with  an  adequate  muffler.  The  motor  vehicle  bureau 
should  be  empowered  to  determine  what  is  adequate,  to  test 
mufflers  and  to  prepare  specifications  for  types  of  mufflers  which 
will  be  accepted.  Laws  now  universally  require  mufflers,  but  some 
cars  are  now  being  put  out,  notably  some  of  the  new  taxicabs,  with 
inadequate  ones.  It  should  be  unlawful  for  any  vehicle  to  be 
equipped  with  a  muffler  cut-out.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  their 
existence  and  the  present  prohibition  against  their  use  is  not 
sufficient. 

Horns.—  The  law  should  require  every  motor  vehicle  to  be 
equipped  with  a  warning  device  which  will  emit  a  sound  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  serve  as  a  warning  and  no  more.  It  should  require 
that  the  sound  should  not  be  startling,  raucous  or  irritating.  The 
motor  vehicle  bureau  should  test  horns  and  issue  lists  of  those  which 
are  approved.  As  in  the  case  of  mufflers  and  cut-outs  the  pro- 
hibition should  be  against  having  a  car  equipped  with  an  unap- 
proved  device  as  well  as  against  the  use  of  one. 

Maintenance.— -It  should  be  required  that  all  vehicles  be  main- 
tained in  good  working  order  and  be  free  from  loose  or  rattling 
parts  or  screeching  brakes. 
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Enforcement. — In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  at  present 
many  other  regulations  concerning  the  equipment  of  motor  vehicles 
to  be  enforced.  This  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
present  methods.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  establish  a 
number  of  testing  stations  conveniently  located  over  the  State 
and  that  a  certificate  showing  that  a  car  has  been  tested  and  ap- 
proved at  some  time  during  the  year  be  required  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  renewal  of  registration.  It  is  only  by  some  system  such  as 
this  that  those  regulations  which  now  exist  and  those  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  regarding  the  equipment  of  vehicles  can  be  really 
enforced.  While  the  cost  of  such  a  system  would  be  considerable,  it 
would  result  in  some  saving  through  preventing  the  registration  of 
cars  and  trucks  in  a  lower  fee  class,  a  very  common  practice  at 
present,  especially  with  trucks. 

With  such  a  system  in  force  the  police  would  be  empowered  to 
require  a  special  inspection  at  any  time.  When  a  violation  of  the 
equipment  regulations  is  found,  unless  it  is  too  flagrant,  the  officer 
will  issue  a  special  form  or  summons,  requiring  that  the  car  be 
taken  to  the  testing  station  within  a  certain  length  of  time.  If 
the  car  is  produced  with  the  defect  remedied,  no  further  action  is 
taken.  As  a  first  step  it  is  recommended  that  this  procedure  be 
adopted,  the  annual  inspection  feature  being  added  later,  after  the 
system  has  become  established. 

The  enforcement  of  equipment  regulations  against  the  individual 
owner  will  always  be  difficult  and  expensive.  They  should  be 
attacked  at  the  source.  It  should  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  car 
equipped  with  a  prohibited  device,  or  not  equipped  with  a  re- 
quired one.  It  should  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  to  install  on  any  car 
any  prohibited  or  unauthorized  device  or  to  remove  or  render 
ineffective  any  required  device. 

Many  of  the  noises  produced  by  defective  equipment  have  an 
"annoyance  effect"  far  in  excess  of  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  their  intensity  alone.  This  is  because  they  are  sharp, 
intermittent  or  raucous,  or  are  regarded  as  unnecessary  by  the 
hearer. 
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CONTROL  OF  ADJACENT  DEVELOPMENT 

A  heavy  traffic  is  apt  to  induce  an  unsightly  development  of 
filling  stations,  repair  shops,  lunch  stands,  billboards  and  similar 
commercial  uses  along  the  borders  of  the  highway.  This  process 
is  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  the  heavy  traffic  has  decreased  the 
value  of  the  abutting  houses  and  lots  for  residence  purposes.  This 
decrease  in  value  for  residence  use  is  in  turn  accelerated  by  the 
spotting  of  the  street  frontage  with  a  few  commercial  buildings. 

The  decline  in  value  for  residential  use  is  also  accelerated  by  the 
purely  speculative  value  that  the  land  acquires  for  future  business 
use.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  the  belief  that 
all  main  highway  frontages  will  soon  be  needed  for  business.  This 
results  in  a  purely  fictitious  value  for  highway  frontage.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  frontage  can  normally  be  appropriately 
used  for  business  purposes.  Local  business  should  be  segregated  in 
well  defined  community  centers.  It  is  poor  planning  to  permit  it 
to  string  out  indefinitely  and  haphazardly  along  the  thorofare. 
Zoning  should  prevent  this. 

The  local  business  district  should  be  carefully  laid  out  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  through  traffic  along  the  highway  and  so  as  to 
provide  off-the-street  parking  and  loading  space.  The  ordinary 
store  center  along  a  main  highway  creates  a  bottle  neck  for  through 
traffic;  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  parking  space;  and  detracts  by 
its  unsightliness  from  the  desirability  of  adjacent  areas  for  resi- 
dential use. 

Permitted  business  uses  in  a  local  store  center  serving  a  resi- 
dence neighborhood  should  be  limited  primarily  to  those  needed  to 
serve  the  neighborhood.  Commercial  billboards  should  usually  be 
excluded.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  adjacent  owners  who  are  limited 
to  residence  uses  to  permit  billboards  or  other  uses  that  have  no 
relation  either  to  neighborhood  wants  or  to  the  wants  of  persons 
using  the  highway. 

Even  the  display  signs  of  the  local  stores  should  be  carefully 
restricted.  This  too  is  only  fair  for  the  protection  of  the  adjoining 
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residence  areas.  The  local  stores  are  granted  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  special  privilege,  and  this  privilege  can  properly  be 
conditioned  so  as  to  safeguard  the  adjacent  area  which  under  the 
zoning  is  restricted  to  residence  use. 

To  be  most  effective  zoning  should  be  applied  while  the  frontages 
are  still  undeveloped  and  before  any  billboards,  filling  stations  or 
lunch  stands  have  been  erected.  Unfortunately,  the  highway  often 
remains  in  unincorporated  and  unzoned  territory  until  much  injury 
has  been  done.  It  is  essential  that  some  way  be  found  to  zone  long 
in  advance  of  actual  development  all  general  traffic  highway 
frontages  that  seem  destined  for  residential  development. 

Along  the  ordinary  heavy  traffic  artery  a  cheap  and  unsightly 
building  development  normally  results  even  though  all  business  is 
excluded.  The  noise  of  heavy  traffic  makes  the  location  unattrac- 
tive to  its  former  residents.  They  sell  their  fine  old  houses  and 
move  to  quieter  neighborhoods. 

The  large  house  is  occupied  as  a  boarding  house  or  by  several 
families.  The  lawns  and  trees  are  neglected.  Any  new  houses 
erected  are  of  the  cheapest  type.  The  general  rundown  appearance 
of  the  street  affects  adjacent  property  on  the  side  streets.  The 
infection  spreads  until  what  seemed  destined  to  be  an  attractive, 
high  class  residence  neighborhood  has  become  blighted. 

Many  builders  believe  that  a  noisy  general  traffic  street  though 
unsuited  for  single  family  houses  is  all  right  for  high  class  apart- 
ments. I  believe  that  this  assumption  will  prove  to  be  false.  The 
apartment  house  tenant  hears  the  noise  from  necessity  and  not  from 
choice,  and  if  given  the  opportunity  he  will  choose  an  apartment  on 
a  quiet  street.  The  owners  of  high  class  apartments  on  noisy  streets 
may  be  in  for  heavy  losses. 

The  developer  of  a  large  tract  of  land  along  a  heavy  traffic  route 
has  a  chance  to  protect  himself.  He  can  screen  his  apartments  or 
dwellings  from  the  traffic  street  by  a  strip  of  land  50  feet  or  more 
in  width.  He  can  locate  his  dwellings  on  the  quiet  side  streets, 
using  the  traffic  street  merely  for  access  to  the  side  streets  or  cul- 
de-sacs. 
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CONCLUSION 

Every  large  city  or  metropolitan  area  needs  a  limited  mileage 
of  expressways.  These  expressways  can  have  an  attractive,  park- 
way-like character.  They  can  be  so  designed  and  planted  that 
much  of  the  noise  incident  to  heavy  traffic  will  be  dissipated  or 
absorbed  before  reaching  the  abutting  residential  frontages.  Many 
types  of  expressway  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  changing  con- 
ditions that  will  be  met  with  from  block  to  block.  The  embanked 
or  depressed  central  roadway,  the  steady-flow  type,  the  overpass 
and  the  underpass  are  all  features  that  should  have  their  place  in 
any  system  of  expressways.  The  partly  depressed  and  partly 
embanked  central  roadway  is  a  general  type  that  should  have  a 
wide  field  of  application  and  should  prove  helpful  in  promoting 
traffic  efficiency,  noise  reduction,  beauty  and  amenity. 

We  have  the  choice  between:  (1)  increasing  loss  from  traffic 
congestion  and  the  blighting  of  residential  areas  on  the  one  hand; 
and  (2)  the  cost  of  acquiring  broad  rights-of-way  and  constructing 
really  adequate  expressways  on  the  other.  The  land  takings  and 
construction  cost  will  usually  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
alternative  losses. 

Much  false  economy  is  practiced  in  land  takings  for  highway 
purposes.  Very  little  actual  width  of  pavement  is  needed  for 
through  traffic.  Two  or  three  lanes  in  each  direction  is  all  that  is 
usually  required.  But  spaciousness  is  required  to  provide  for  a 
free  and  continuous  movement  of  traffic  on  these  central  through 
roadways.  For  this,  underpasses  and  overpasses,  side  service 
roads  and  broad  planting  strips  are  required.  These  planting  strips 
serve  for  earth  slopes,  for  separating  the  central  roadway  from  the 
service  roads  and  for  the  absorption  and  dispersion  of  traffic  sounds. 

The  land  for  the  expressway  should  be  acquired  before  building 
development  starts.  Often  lack  of  vision  as  to  the  almost  certain 
future  development  is  responsible.  Because  a  60-foot  wide  high- 
way through  open  country  handles  traffic  efficiently,  it  is  assumed 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  when  the  highway  becomes  a  city 
street.  The  result  is  that  the  once  efficient  country  highway  be- 
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comes  in  time  a  typical,  congested  and  blight  spreading  heavy 
traffic  street  in  a  closely  built  city.  The  cost  of  such  false  economy 
and  lack  of  planning  is  incalculable. 

DISCUSSION 

JACOB  L.  BAUER,  Chief  Engineer,  New  Jersey  State  Highway 
Commission :  In  the  laying  out  of  new  state  highway  routes  and 
also  of  important  county  roads,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  by-passing  of  centers  of  population.  The  main  highway,  if  run 
around  the  edge  of  the  population  center,  with  local  roads  leading 
into  and  out  of  the  municipality  provides  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory means  of  transit  for  both  the  through  traffic  and  the  local 
traffic.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  for  most  lines  of  local 
business,  through  traffic  carries  no  advantage,  as  motorists  do  not 
stop.  Residents  of  the  town  who  desire  to  shop  in  its  center  are 
bothered  by  the  lack  of  parking  space  and  in  other  ways  by  the 
passage  of  through  traffic.  On  the  other  hand  a  motorist  bound  for 
a  town  at  some  distance  does  not  desire  to  stop  at  the  places  on  the 
way  nor  does  he  do  any  business  on  the  way  excepting  possibly  with 
eating  stands  and  gas  stations.  A  municipality  that  offers  advan- 
tages in  respect  to  residential  sites,  factory  sites  and  other  features, 
and  has  a  state  highway  at  its  edge  rather  than  through  its  center 
is  more  attractive  to  new  comers,  than  the  towns  having  main  high- 
ways running  through  their  centers. 

The  notion  that  the  frontage  on  a  main  highway  is  or  will  become 
highly  valuable  for  business  purposes  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
exploded  as  for  the  most  part  such  frontage  does  not  attract  any 
business  location  excepting  the  food  service  and  automobile  service 
lines  of  business.  My  observation  is  that  in  built-up  areas  land  is 
not  increased  in  value,  generally  speaking,  along  a  new  highway 
frontage,  although  the  town  itself  as  a  whole  may  increase  in  pros- 
perity and  in  land  values.  In  the  farming  districts  of  course  this 
is  not  so,  as  a  farm  fronting  on  any  good  road  is  generally  worth 
somewhat  more  than  those  on  back  roads  which  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  reach. 

The  planning  of  a  highway  or  "express  way"  is  gradually  being 
placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  formerly.  This  observation 
applies  not  only  to  its  general  location,  but  also  as  to  the  design  of 
its  cross  section.  A  highway  without  curbs  should  be  built  with 
traffic  lanes  each  10'  in  width.  The  two  lane  highway  with  a  paved 
width  of  20'  is  of  course  the  most  common.  If  there  is  a  large 
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amount  of  traffic  on  such  a  highway  or  on  a  wider  one  where  no 
curbs  exist,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  place  a  gravel  or  stone 
shoulder  from  3'  to  10'  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  central  pave- 
ment so  that  motorists  will  not  become  mired  in  turning  off  the 
pavement.  A  three  lane  highway  will  have  the  opposing  lanes  of 
traffic  occupying  the  outer  lanes  with  the  central  lane  reserved  for 
passing.  This  type  of  highway  is  used  considerably  in  New 
Jersey  and  with  success.  Where  four  lane  highways  are  constructed 
with  curbs  at  each  side  it  is  my  observation  that  the  outer  lanes 
next  to  the  curb  should  be  12'  in  width,  while  the  two  center  lanes 
could  be  each  10'  in  width.  This  observation  applies  especially 
where  there  is  no  parking,  for  instance  on  long  grades,  on  elevated 
viaducts,  or  in  depressed  roadways,  and  where  the  speed  of  traffic 
is  considerable.  Fast  moving  traffic  will  not  go  very  close  to  a 
curb  and  if  a  10'  lane  is  provided  it  has  been  found  that  the  traffic 
will  hold  the  outer  edge  of  the  lane  and  frequently  lap  over  onto 
the  adjoining  lane  rather  than  approach  close  to  the  curb. 

Likewise  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  with  other  important  highways.  This  particular 
matter  has  received  considerable  attention  in  New  Jersey,  where 
we  have  many  clover  leaf  and  circle  constructions  built  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  traffic  and  reducing  accidents. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  of  constructing  main  high- 
ways with  a  central  free  way  or  express  way,  a  parked  and  planted 
space  adjoining  the  same  and  local  roads  next  to  the  park  space, 
with  sidewalks  adjoining  the  abutting  property.  This  type  of 
construction  requires  a  width  of  from  130'  to  200'.  In  New  Jersey, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  impractical  to  procure  this  width, 
owing  to  the  heavy  costs  of  rights  of  way.  In  areas  where  land 
values  are  low  I  regard  this  as  an  ideal  method  of  planning. 

WILLIAM  H.  CONNELL,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Generally  speaking, 
Mr.  Whitten  and  I  are  in  entire  agreement.  One  has  only  to  be- 
come actively  engaged  in  planning  highways  or  in  highway  work 
itself  to  realize  how  acute  it  is.  A  few  years  ago  everybody  wanted 
a  highway  built  nearby.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  rural  and 
business  sections,  nobody  wants  to  live  near  a  highway  carrying 
any  appreciable  amount  of  traffic.  That,  at  least,  has  been  my 
experience  and  the  experience  of  a  number  of  the  heads  of  the  state 
highway  departments  throughout  the  country  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  problem.  They  are  all  having  their  difficulties. 
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Mr.  Whitten  discussed  this  subject  in  a  very  sound  way,  and  the 
conclusions  he  arrived  at  generally,  I  believe,  are  going  to  be  of 
great  help  in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem.  There  was  one 
expression  he  used  throughout  his  paper  that  I  think  is  worthy  of 
consideration, — the  term  "expressway."  Personally,  I  feel  that  it 
has  a  very  bad  psychological  effect  upon  the  people  residing  in  the 
community  through  which  you  are  proposing  to  build  a  highway. 
It  is  necessary,  as  he  has  shown,  in  some  cases  to  put  a  through 
route  highway  through  some  sections,  but  I  think  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  it  is  formed  from  the  term  "expressway."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  highway  that  goes  through  or  around  a  residential 
section  near  large  centers  of  population,  carries  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  so-called  expressway  traffic. 

Such  a  highway  is  an  interceptor,  as  Mr.  Whitten  pointed  out, 
and  takes  the  local  traffic  from  streets  and  roads  leading  from  resi- 
dential sections  and  then  drops  it  off  at  other  streets  leading  to  resi- 
dential sections.  The  origin  and  destination  survey  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Tri-State  District  showed  that  only  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
traffic  coming  from  New  York  and  New  England  and  other  sec- 
tions was  destined  to  points  beyond  the  Philadelphia  region.  The 
remainder  of  the  traffic,  or  the  greater  percentage  of  it,  was  destined 
to  the  central  section  of  Philadelphia,  as  would  logically  be  so  in  the 
case  of  a  large  city. 

About  a  third  of  the  traffic  was  destined  to  the  different  resi- 
dential sections  around  the  city.  We  have  numerous  radial  high- 
ways, but  in  order  to  go  from  one  section  to  another  one  has  to 
travel  in  a  roundabout  way.  So  one  of  our  problems  is  to  provide 
belt  line  highways  around  the  centers  of  population. 

Such  highways  were  formerly  called  "  by-passes,"  a  term  which  is 
unpopular  in  a  great  many  small  communities.  By-pass  is  not  a 
good  term  for  the  larger  communities,  because  it  gives  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  through  traffic,  the  same  as  "expressway"  does. 
The  reaction  of  the  people  is,  "Why  should  we  ruin  our  residence 
sections?"— or  "Why  should  we  allow  a  piece  of  property  to  be 
taken  off  our  estates  for  this  by-pass  traffic?  Let  it  go  around  out- 
side of  this  section."  We  have  had  to  convince  property  owners 
that  the  traffic  we  are  trying  to  accommodate  is  chiefly  that  which 
goes  to  and  from  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  or  from  one  residential 
section  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  to  another. 

Mr.  Whitten  spoke  of  parallel  service  roads.  I  believe  that  the 
service  roads  should  not  abut  the  park  strips  on  either  side.  The 
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service  roads  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  properties,  and  the 
layout  would  be  such  that  they  would  not  be  continuous.  If  the 
service  roads  are  continuous,  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable 
traffic,  such  as  delivery  wagons  and  other  vehicles,  constantly  going 
back  and  forth,  adding  materially  to  the  noise.  We  have  had  this 
experience  in  Philadelphia,  particularly  on  Roosevelt  Boulevard. 
The  service  drives  really  make  the  residential  sections  of  Roosevelt 
Boulevard  very  noisy  and  not  as  desirable  as  if  they  were  off  the 
boulevard  and  not  through-traffic  roads. 

The  desirable  and  potentially  desirable  residential  sections,  I  feel, 
should  unquestionably  be  preserved,  and  the  right-of-way  of  park- 
ways, through  or  around  such  sections,  should  be  wide  enough  to 
alleviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  noise  condition.  I  believe,  as 
Mr.  Whitten  does,  that  it  is  economic  to  take  a  great  deal  of  land 
for  this  purpose,  just  as  was  done  in  Westchester  County,  and  that 
the  increased  property  values  will  justify  it  in  every  instance. 

With  respect  to  the  planning  for  traffic,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Whitten  say  that  two  or  three  lanes  in  one  direction  were  about 
all  that  could  be  safely  accommodated.  That  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  think  it  is  pretty  much  the  general  experience  through- 
out the  country.  Four  lanes,  two  in  either  direction,  are  about  all 
that  can  safely  be  provided  on  through  route  highways.  Of  course, 
on  a  bridge,  such  as  the  Delaware  River  Bridge,  or  a  short  stretch 
of  highway  under  traffic  control,  six  lanes  of  traffic  may  be  accom- 
modated. 

Mr.  Whitten  brought  out  a  very  important  point  in  connection 
with  the  width  of  the  lanes.  The  four-lane  road  should  be,  I  be- 
lieve, about  44  feet  wide.  The  slow  moving  lane  would  be  on  the 
side,  and  the  slow  moving  lane  would  be  the  one  the  trucks  would 
use.  Trucks  not  only  need  a  little  more  width,  but  it  has  been  our 
observation  that  the  driver  shies  from  the  edge  of  the  road, 
whether  there  is  a  shoulder  or  a  curb  there.  The  driver  keeps 
farther  away  from  the  edge  than  he  does  from  the  white  line  on  the 
other  side  of  the  traffic  lane  and  about  two  feet  more  are  needed. 

I  firmly  feel  that  parkway  routes  should  be  restricted  to  passen- 
ger cars  only.  I  think  that,  now  that  the  general  system  of  main 
highways  has  been  constructed  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  are  plenty  of  roads  for  trucks,  and  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem we  have  before  us  today  is  to  educate  the  legislators— the 
people  are  already  educated— to  provide  highways  of  the  parkway 
type  strictly  for  passenger  cars.  I  believe  that,  within  the  next 
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five  years,  state  highway  departments,  particularly,  where  there  are 
large  centers  of  population,  will  go  extensively  into  the  parkway 
construction. 

I  also  believe  that  these  problems  which  have  been  crowding 
themselves  upon  the  highway  departments  throughout  the  country 
to  such  an  extent  lately  will  result  in  planning  departments  in  all 
of  the  major  highway  departments.  It  is  really  necessary  in 
administering  a  highway  department  to  have  a  separate  division 
for  the  constant  study  of  all  problems  in  connection  with  the  loca- 
tion of  new  highways  and  the  relocation  of  old  highways.  I  find 
that  if  you  leave  that  work  to  the  men  who  are  operating  and  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  highways,  that,  while  their  intentions  are 
very  good,  their  time  and  attention  is  taken  up  too  much  in  connec- 
tion with  their  other  work  for  them  to  give  proper  thought  and 
attention  to  the  planning  work.  I  created  a  separate  planning 
division  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  for  that  reason. 

I  feel  that  all  rights-of-way  of  highways  should  be  at  least  100  feet 
wide.  Mr.  Whitten  pointed  out  that  60  feet  might  be  adequate  on 
some  rural  highways,  but  no  one  can  tell  when  a  community  may 
build  up  in  the  vicinity  of  this  highway  which  may  become  the 
main  street  and  need  the  additional  width. 

As  a  solution  for  the  frontage  problem,  it  might  be  well  in  build- 
ing highways  to  vary  the  width  of  right-of-way,  to  study  the 
possible  future  development  of  the  territory  through  which  they 
pass,  and  determine  what  sections  would  appear  desirable  for 
future  residences.  In  some  sections,  the  highway  could  be  100  or 
120  feet  wide.  That  would  give  business  access  to  the  highway. 
Beyond  those  sections,  the  right-of-way  should  be  much  wider, 
wherever  possible,  so  that  business  would  not  be  attracted.  This 
would  insure  development  as  residential  sections  and  exclude  busi- 
ness buildings  from  the  highway. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  highways  should  have  rights-of-way 
several  hundred  feet  wide  entirely  through  a  state,  because  there 
are  many  sections  which  will  always  be  rural,  or  forested.  On  the 
other  hand,  near  centers  of  population,  it  should  be  well  worth 
while  to  vary  the  width  of  the  right-of-way  so  that  certain  sections 
would  logically  develop  as  residential  sections  and  others  could  not 
develop  as  business  sections  because  they  would  be  too  far  from 
the  highway.  When  I  say  business  section,  I  mean  the  usual  kind- 
including  the  objectionable  hot  dog  stands,  gasoline  stations,  etc. 

There  is  no  place  you  can  go  today  to  avoid  noise — absolutely  no 
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place — because  the  motor  has  access  to  every  section.  It  is  only 
through  wise  planning  and  by  resorting  to  drastic  means  such  as 
I  have  suggested,  in  varying  the  widths  of  rights-of-way  on  the 
state  highways,  that  you  can  alleviate  the  noisy  conditions.  Resi- 
dential sections  should  be  so  arranged  that  through-traffic  will  pass 
around  and  will  have  no  opportunity  to  go  through  them.  More 
and  more  the  tendency  is  to  plan  communities  like  Radburn  and 
similar  places  which  are  protected  from  noise  and  annoyances  of 
speeding  through-traffic. 

Of  course,  we  also  have  the  problem  of  providing  for  present 
traffic  demands,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  preserving  the  residential 
sections  of  the  country.  Personally,  I  feel  it  is  more  important  to 
preserve  the  desirable  and  potentially  desirable  residential  sections 
than  it  is  to  spoil  those  sections  by  letting  the  traffic  through.  I 
think  we  are  justified,  in  many  instances,  in  going  a  little  distance 
around  in  order  to  preserve  the  residential  sections  which  would 
virtually  be  ruined  if  heavy  traffic  were  allowed  to  pass  through 
them. 

The  real  problem,  I  believe,  will  never  be  solved,  however,  until 
the  automobile  manufacturers  solve  it  in  connection  with  con- 
struction of  their  cars,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  beyond  possibility. 
The  noise  problem  is  becoming  so  acute  that  before  many  years  it 
will  be  recognized  by  the  manufacturers;  cars  will  be  built  that 
can  be  started  and  run  noiselessly.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  ultimate 
solution. 

L.  DEMING  TILTON,  Santa  Barbara,  California:  This  subject 
greatly  concerns  all  counties  and  my  own  county  in  California 
particularly  because  we  have  a  genuine  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  scenic  attractions  of  the  highways. 

We  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  improvement  of  a 
typical  highway  100  feet  wide,  which  is  a  California  standard,  will 
destroy  scenic  values  and  induce  property  blight.  The  most  effec- 
tive solution  of  the  problem  for  many  counties  is  a  highway  with  a 
central  road  for  through  or  express  traffic,  as  Mr.  Whitten  suggests. 
Inserted  between  this  expressway  and  private  property,  however, 
should  be  an  insulating  strip  or  belt  of  planting.  Side  or  local  roads 
may  be  needed  to  serve  as  traffic  intercepters.  A  right-of-way  for 
this  purpose  would  have  to  be  about  200  feet  wide. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  advocate  generally  a  highway 
with  a  depressed  central  roadway,  such  as  Mr.  Whitten  has  shown. 
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This  type  of  expressway  would  perhaps  be  suitable  in  only  one  or 
two  populous  centers,  like  New  York  or  Boston. 

The  cost  of  an  expressway  of  this  type  is  against  it.  At  50  cents  a 
yard  or  thereabouts,  excavation  alone  for  the  central  depressed 
roadway,  14  feet  below  the  surface,  would  run  to  about  $125,000 
a  mile.  Overpasses,  pavements  and  drainage  would  be  additional. 
Some  other,  more  economical  solution  of  this  problem  within  the 
range  of  pocketbook  of  many  cities  and  counties  must  be  found. 

Our  people  in  California  like  to  see  the  open  country.  We  would 
have  difficulty  in  selling  the  idea  of  rushing  them  through  the  state 
or  even  through  the  outskirts  of  cities  in  an  open  cut.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  side  roads  would  be  very  much  preferred  by  pleasure 
travelers.  You  would  probably  find  only  the  trucks  down  in  the 
depression  and  some  of  them  in  charge  of  drivers  with  roving  eyes 
would  probably  join  the  processions  on  the  side  roads. 

I  merely  want  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Whitten  in  his  final  printed 
paper  show  other  typical  cross-sections  of  expressways  which  would 
awaken  interest  in  this  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  great  need  for  new  thought  along  these  lines  and  a  complete 
revision  of  engineering  practices  in  locating  and  acquiring  rights- 
of-way  and  building  the  primary  traffic  arteries  of  the  nation. 

MR.  WRITTEN:  Mr.  Tilton  has  entirely  misunderstood  the  char- 
acter of  my  presentation.  The  suggestion  of  the  depressed  high- 
ways is  just  one  scheme,  not  for  general  application  but  merely 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  to  devise  a  great  many  other  schemes. 
I  pointed  out  specifically  that  such  a  scheme  would  only  be  the 
maximum  type  when  you  were  planning  to  use  an  overpass,  that 
ordinarily  you  would  have  a  depression  of  only  a  few  feet  and  that 
even  this  type  would  only  be  suited  for  some  situations  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Certainly  not  for  the  rural  roads  which  make  up  a 
county  system  of  highways.  Of  course  as  Mr.  Tilton  suggests  the 
presentation  should  be  supplemented  by  many  other  designs.  There 
is  no  one  type  that  can  be  used  for  even  a  mile  of  highway.  Some- 
times you  have  to  change  from  block  to  block. 

MR.  POMEROY:  Depressed  highways  can  be  used  even  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  there  are  spots  where  oil  fields  blot  out  the  scenery 
very  effectively.  But  the  exact  design  of  our  highways  is  a  secon- 
dary consideration.  The  big  opportunity  exists  in  our  great  open 
spaces  of  securing  a  right  of  way  and  protecting  it  for  all  time.  We 
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have  set  up  the  principle  of  what  we  call  reserved  dedications  for 
use  in  connection  with  subdivision  regulation.  We  take  a  width  of 
100  to  110  feet,  which  is  basic  for  our  ordinary  major  highways. 
Whenever  a  subdivision  comes  in  adjacent  to  that  highway  we 
require  a  conveyance  of  an  additional  50  feet  on  each  side  as  a 
reserve  dedication.  This  means  simply  that  the  dedication  is  made 
with  the  reservation  of  rights  of  surface  use  to  the  respective  lot 
owners,  the  reservation  terminating  either  at  the  end  of  a  specific 
period  of  years  or  upon  the  happening  of  specified  conditions.  The 
conditions  are  usually  the  requirement  of  additional  width  for  the 
trunk  highway.  The  point  is  that  we  are  automatically  protecting 
an  ultimate  width  of  200  feet  between  buildings.  To  talk  of 
acquiring  a  200  foot  right  of  way  in  a  county  would  be  to  increase 
the  mortality  rate  of  county  planning  commissioners,  but  by  having 
the  extra  width  come  more  or  less  automatically  with  development 
we  get  the  same  result. 

CARL  A.  TAUBERT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Mr.  Whitten  has  said  that 
parkway  traffic  has  largely  become  business  traffic.  If  that  is  true 
what  percentage  of  traffic  would  you  estimate  to  be  for  pleasure, 
and  how  about  Saturday  and  Sunday?  Is  a  parkway  a  justifiable 
investment  if  it  is  used  chiefly  for  business? 

MR.  WRITTEN:  I  can't  say  what  proportion  would  be  strictly 
pleasure  traffic.  Even  on  Sunday  a  great  majority  of  cars  are  not 
just  moving  for  pleasure  to  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  parkways. 
They  are  using  the  parkway  to  get  somewhere. 

I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Connell  that  the  parkway  or  the  express- 
way should  be  restricted  to  passenger  vehicles.  On  the  highways 
in  a  metropolitan  area  the  commercial  traffic  is  much  larger  in 
volume  than  on  the  state  highways.  On  the  latter  the  commercial 
traffic  amounts  to  about  10%  of  local  traffic  on  a  week  day,  but  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Boston,  it  ranges  from  15  to  20  to  30  or  40 
percent,  and  if  we  restricted  the  main  traffic  routes  to  passenger 
cars  then  the  commercial  vehicles  would  be  compelled  to  find  a  way 
around  town  through  secondary  streets  and  to  a  large  extent 
through  residence  areas.  Where  we  have  an  expressway  of  ade- 
quate capacity,  it  seems  to  me  much  better  to  accommodate  all 
the  traffic  on  it  that  wants  to  use  it  so  as  to  relieve  the  other  streets. 

I  don't  mean  at  all  that  pleasure  drives  will  be  done  away  with. 
They  should  be  used  of  course  to  connect  the  units  of  the  park 
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system  and  in  sections  which  do  not  invite  much  volume  of  daily 
traffic.  Heavy  traffic  arteries  and  routes  that  are  enormously 
expensive  should  not  be  limited  to  pleasure  vehicles. 

ERNEST  P.  GOODRICH,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  I  think  Mr.  Whitten 
was  well  within  the  truth  when  he  said  most  of  the  parkways  at  the 
present  time  are  not  pleasure  drives.  The  last  time  I  used  the 
Bronx  Parkway  in  Westchester  I  calculated  that  about  ten  percent 
of  my  fellow  travelers  were  using  it  for  pleasure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  widths  which  are  being  proposed  for 
super-highways  or  parkways  are  extravagant  in  many  instances. 
Our  roadways  can  be  used  for  only  two  purposes,  either  for  an 
increase  of  motor  traffic  or  possibly  for  continuous  strips  on  which 
airplane  landing  can  be  made.  I  have  discussed  the  latter  with 
many  aeronauts  who  say  that  airways  should  and  will  perhaps 
eventually  be  located  over  continuous  landing  ways.  There  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  an  emergency  landing  anywhere  along  the 
route.  Since  the  modern  plane  of  the  kind  which  will  need  to  land 
most  often  will  have  a  wing  spread  of  probably  not  more  than  forty 
feet,  a  landing  strip  adjacent  to  the  highway  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  would  be  sufficient  for  all  time  to  come. 

MR.  COMEY:  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  not  merely  the  shifting  of 
gears  or  the  Detroit  ruins  of  cars  that  make  the  noise.  Any  truck 
or  even  a  passenger  car  approaching  its  limit  of  speed  is  a  very  noisy 
and  destructive  vehicle  to  the  peace  of  the  surrounding  country. 
I  live  between  one-third  and  a  half  mile  from  one  of  the  United 
States  auto  routes.  We  never  hear  the  passenger  cars,  but  any 
truck  going  by  at  high  speed  can  be  heard.  I  take  exception  to  the 
remark  that  trucks  are  low  speed  vehicles.  I  followed  them  all  the 
way  from  Massachusetts  to  Tennessee  and  back  and  seldom  over- 
took them.  I  have  timed  them  for  miles  at  forty,  forty-five  and 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  noise  of  the 
car  somewhat  but  I  think  it  will  never  be  possible  to  eliminate  it. 
It  is  inherent  in  the  size  of  the  vehicle,  in  the  amount  of  power 
used  and  in  the  economic  motive  of  the  manufacturer. 

Then  again,  as  to  the  sides  of  the  highway,  it  is  not  economical  to 
provide  two  feet  extra  of  concrete  pavement  in  order  to  keep  people 
from  getting  too  close  to  the  white  center  line.  A  shoulder  can  be 
provided  of  some  other  material  not  so  expensive.  Although  we 
do  not  park  any  longer  along  the  highway  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  the  occasional  or  emergency  stop. 
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Mr.  Whitten's  three  foot  depressed  roadway  is  worthy  of  more 
consideration.  The  excavated  material  might  well  be  deposited 
on  either  side  of  the  depressed  strip.  This  would  provide  a  noise- 
deflecting  mound  at  very  much  less  expense  than  the  cost  of  carting 
material  from  long  distances.  The  method  has  been  used  for  years 
in  the  Chicago  Park  System. 

I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Whitten  on  the  question  of  segregating 
traffic  in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  there,  if 
anywhere,  it  should  be  segregated.  Out  in  the  rural  area  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  supply  duplicate  routes. 

I  think  the  answer  is  not  to  rely  solely  on  the  old  streets  to 
accommodate  the  trucks.  We  must  have  an  adequate  system  of 
highways  such  as  Mr.  Whitten  mentioned  for  both  types  of  traffic. 
Parkways  still  need  to  be  planned,  and  if  we  can  concentrate  the 
passenger  traffic  near  the  edge  of  the  metropolitan  district  and  get 
it  carried  pretty  well  in  toward  the  center  on  passenger  routes  only, 
I  think  we  are  doing  a  greater  service  than  to  attempt  to  accom- 
modate all  kinds  of  traffic  on  one  roadway. 


PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR  SMALL  CITIES  AND 
WHAT  THEY  MAY  ACCOMPLISH 

TRACY  B.  AUGUR,  City  Planning  Consultant,  Detroit,  Mich. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  subject  it  seems  necessary  to  define 
and  evaluate  the  quality  of  smallness.  It  may  represent  urban 
maturity,  or  an  embryonic  stage,  or  a  condition  of  senility.  Cer- 
tainly population  is  not  its  only  index,  nor  necessarily  a  proper  one. 

To  bring  the  discussion  within  reasonable  bounds  we  will  have 
to  eliminate  certain  special  types  of  town,  such  as  the  seasonal 
resort,  the  mining  towns,  the  college  town,  not  because  of  any 
unworthiness  but  because  there  is  not  time  in  which  to  cover  them. 

Primarily  we  are  to  consider  those  communities  which  accept 
small  size  with  an  air  of  contentment.  Such  places  may  be  classi- 
fied into  two  broad  groups,  those  which  are  components  of  a 
metropolitan  cluster,  and  those  which  are  more  or  less  isolated  and 
self  sufficient.  The  first  are  frequently  limited  in  area  by  the 
proximity  of  neighboring  communities  or  other  metropolitan 
features,  and  may  find  a  limitation  on  population  brought  about 
by  a  fairly  consistent  demand  from  their  inhabitants  for  a  fixed 
maximum  density.  Those  of  the  second  group  are  apt  to  have 
little  or  no  geographical  limitations  but  to  find  economic  conditions 
unfavorable  to  extensive  expansion.  In  few,  if  any,  cases  is  there 
yet  evident  any  conscious  desire  for  a  definite  limit  on  size,  beyond 
a  grateful  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  advan- 
tages small  towns  offer,  and  a  fervent  hope  that  the  march  of  prog- 
ress will  not  come  tramping  through  to  disturb  them.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  effective  planning  in  the  two  types  of  community  are  in 
some  cases  parallel  and  in  some  dissimilar,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  daily  habits  of  the  people,  but  both  have  a  stake  in  the  social, 
political  and  economic  attributes  of  small  size  itself. 

Statistics  of  the  last  few  decades  show  a  shrivelling  up  of  towns 
below  the  25,000  class,  with  widespread  cases  of  actual  population 
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decrease;  and  predictions  based  on  these  statistical  discoveries 
indicate  an  eventual  absorption  of  nearly  all  urban  population  into 
great  metropolises.  Counter  to  this  are  increasing  evidences  that 
our  existing  great  cities,  at  least,  are  anything  but  ideal  urban 
organisms.  Progress  along  mechanical  lines  is  doing  much  to  erase 
the  necessity  of  human  concentration  upon  which  the  last  half 
century's  phenomenal  city  growth  was  founded. 

We  have  good  reason  to  look  upon  the  smaller  cities  not  as  a 
vanishing  race,  but  as  a  type  of  community  again  coming  into  its 
own  after  a  generation  or  two  of  disfavor.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  Main  Street  tradition  when  the  same  talking  pictures  are 
heralded  that  appear  about  Times  Square,  when  the  same  sounds 
emerge  from  the  radio  shops,  the  same  goods  are  displayed  in  the 
windows,  and  the  managers  of  the  public  utilities,  the  doctors,  the 
lawyers  and  many  of  the  store  keepers  are  recent  graduates  of 
recognized  universities  with  strong  metropolitan  contacts.  It  is 
difficult  to  maintain  the  Times  Square  tradition  among  people  who 
have  lived  with  it  and  later  discovered  that  in  less  cluttered 
environs  one  may  enjoy  membership  in  an  attractive  country 
club  even  upon  a  modest  income  (and  reach  it  without  making  a 
week-end  trip),  that  one  may  travel  to  work  in  an  unhurried  man- 
ner without  inhaling  on  the  way  the  assorted  breakfasts  of  a 
hundred  fellow  travelers,  that  doctors'  bills  are  not  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  child  rearing,  and  that  snow,  when  white,  has  a 
certain  fascination.  One  of  the  factors  that  is  contributing  to  the 
return  of  the  small  town  is  the  same  that  contributed  to  its  earlier 
decline,  that  youth,  when  it  finds  progress  disappointing  in  the 
environment  of  its  early  life,  is  apt  to  seek  new  fields  for  its  en- 
deavor. Thwarted  by  the  overwhelming  and  inescapable  circum- 
stances of  the  big  city,  it  finds  an  opportunity  to  make  its  mark 
more  brightly  in  a  suburban  or  a  rural  center,  and  this  coupled 
with  the  decentralizing  trends  in  industry  and  the  dispersive  influ- 
ence of  the  automobile,  is  turning  young  life  back  to  the  smaller 
towns,  as  formerly  it  was  lured  away  by  the  then  attractions  of  the 
larger  cities. 
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To  develop  the  thesis  of  the  small  town  versus  the  big  would  be  a 
fascinating  subject  in  itself,  but  we  are  compelled  to  leave  it  and 
assume  the  small  town's  value  without  proof,  that  we  may  pursue 
the  subject  of  what  good  planning  may  do  to  preserve  and  increase 
that  value.  In  making  that  assumption  we  are  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  something  inherent  in  small  size  itself  which  large 
size  loses,  and  thus  that  some  limitation  on  size  may  of  itself  be  a 
desideratum,  as  claimed  by  proponents  of  the  Garden  City  Idea 
and  many  others. 

A  well-conceived  planning  program  for  smaller  cities  can: 

(a)  Preserve  their  integrity. 

(2)  Improve  their  economic  status. 

(3)  Increase  and  maintain  citizen  interest  in  the  community. 

PRESERVATION  OF  INTEGRITY  BY  LIMITATION  OF  SIZE 

(a)  Economic— The  physical  structure  and  the  administrative 
machinery  may  all  be  planned  to  serve  a  pre-determined 
unit  with  resultant  economies. 

(b)  Social— A   more   coherent   social   structure   is   obtainable. 
Home  interest  is  not  dispelled  by  speculative  possibilities. 

(c)  Political— Governmental  machinery  is  kept  within  the  scope 
of  comprehension  of  the  average  voter. 

THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING  LIMITATION  OF  SIZE 

(a)  Selection  of  Physical  Boundaries— Parkways,  lakes,  reser- 
voirs, railways,  main  roads  (particularly  new  by-pass  routes) 
can  be  utilized  and  connected,  and  city  limits  made  to  co- 
incide so  as  to  produce  recognizable  boundaries  offering 
natural  barriers  to  accretion,  and  increasing  psychological 
feeling  of  unity. 

(b)  Zoning— Effective   in   limiting   population   density   within 
city  limits,  and  also  in  maintaining  character  of  physical 
boundaries. 

(c)  Regional  Platting  Control— To  limit  and  discourage  fringe 
development. 

(d)  Education— To  combat  current  urge  for  bigness,  and  demon- 
strate benefits  of  limitation. 
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The  establishment  of  limit  depends  upon  the  town's  function 
and  its  relation  to  other  nearby  communities.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  size  for  a  modern  city.  The  upper  limit 
may  be  around  100,000  and  the  lower  10,000  except  for  wealthy 
communities. 

PRESERVATION    OF    INTEGRITY    BY   PROMOTION   OF   UNITY   AND 
PREVENTION  OF  DISINTEGRATION 

(a)  Structural  unity— Streets  and  other  physical  elements  of 
plan  can  promote  unity. 

(b)  Compactness— Discouragement  of  unwarranted  shoe-string 
growth,  or  gaps  in  development. 

(c)  Creation  of  Focal  Point  for  Civic  Interest— Civic  center, 
station  plaza,  business  center. 

(d)  Exclusion  of  heavy  flows  of  through  traffic  or  new  traffic 
arteries  by  effective  by-passing  (co-operation  with  state  or 
other  regional  highway  agencies) 

(e)  Lessening  of  existing  barriers  within  city— Railroad  grade 
crossing  elimination,  river   bridges,   elimination  of  traffic 
bottle-necks,  removal  of  barriers  to  general  circulation. 

(f)  Prevention  of  new  barriers— cemeteries,  improperly  located 
parks  and  large  institutions,  etc. 

(g)  Discouragement  of  fringe  developments  tending  to  destroy 
unity,  or  cause  physical  merger  with  adjoining  communities. 

INCREASE  OF  Civic  INTEREST  AND  PRIDE 

(a)  Local  publicity  value  of  planning  program. 

(b)  Preservation   of  existing   features   of  esthetic  or  historic 
interest. 

(c)  Enhancement  of  town's  appearance  through  public  works, 
architectural  control,  tree  planting. 

(d)  Stimulus  to  group  social   activities  through  parks,  play- 
grounds, community  centers. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  STATUS 

(a)  Economies  in  construction  and  administration  of  utilities 
possible  through  proper  planning;  cost  of  living  and  of  doing 
business  decreased. 

(b)  Industrial  labor  conditions  stabilized. 
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(c)   Town   given   good   publicity   toward   securing   progressive 
business  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  good  residents. 

DISCUSSION 

CLARENCE  A.  PERRY,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  It  is  a  well  observed  fact 
that  as  our  cities  grow  they  decay  at  the  center.  Apparently  as  the 
village  grew  it  had  no  way  of  reproducing  the  original  sized  civic 
unit.  So  I  am  suggesting  that  we  deliberately  plan  community 
units,  and  have  taken  the  elementary  school  district  as  a  pattern. 
It  is  of  elastic  size  varying  anywhere  from  9,000  to  12,000  people. 
It  is  to  be  preferably  defined  by  major  highways,  to  contain  its  own 
recreation  spaces,  its  business  district,  its  local  street  system,  de- 
signed to  facilitate  communication  between  the  main  points  of 
interest  within  the  district  and  to  discourage  through  traffic.  At 
present  we  can  establish  such  residential  cells  only  where  a  sub- 
divider  has  a  large  acreage,  but  we  are  facing  the  problem  in  many 
of  our  large  cities  of  rebuilding  the  central  blighted  district.  If  we 
can  only  get  legislative  authority  for  assembling  enough  of  this 
blighted  land,  we  can  rebuild  in  a  way  which  will  make  a  finer  city. 

The  best  ammunition  for  use  in  obtaining  this  new  legislation 
lies  in  the  moral  effect  of  community  life.  We  must  show  that  there 
is  a  vital  relationship  to  the  formation  of  character  in  community 
environment.  In  a  study  carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Research  it  was  found  that  the  highest  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency 
is  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  central  business  districts  and  large  indus- 
trial centers.  These  areas  are  in  a  process  of  transition  and  are 
characterized  by  physical  deterioration,  decreasing  population  and 
a  disintegration  of  the  conventional  neighborhood  culture  and 
organization. 

In  another  report  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Chicago,  Professor  Shaw 
says:  "From  the  mansions  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  tenements  of 
Little  Hell,  there  is  startlingly  little  of  local  feeling,  consciousness, 
or  action.  The  local  areas  of  the  near  north  side  represent  com- 
munities in  process  of  disintegration,  or  areas  like  a  world  of 
furnished  rooms  from  which  all  traces  of  community  life  have 
vanished.  .  .  . 

"The  church  has  ceased  to  bear  any  vital  relationship  to  local 
life.  The  school  is  part  of  a  great  system  of  schools,  centrally 
directed  and  little  interested  in  local  problems." 

I  appreciate  that  when  we  try  to  sell  our  community  plans  to 
subdividers  we  cannot  talk  about  making  people  better,  but  we 
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must  base  our  plea  on  land  value.  I  have  felt,  however,  that  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  base  our  case  on  a  safer  environment  for  children 
and  a  finer  social  life  for  their  parents. 

EVA  G.  OSGOOD,  Melrose,  Mass. :  Melrose  is  a  small  city  which 
illustrates  some  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Perry  has  said.  It  is  a  city 
that  chose  deliberately  to  be  small  and  deliberately  to  be  a  resi- 
dential oasis  although  it  could  very  easily  have  been  something 
else.  It  has,  due  to  the  foresight  of  some  earlier  park  commissioners, 
charming  streets  lined  with  beautiful  trees.  It  might  have  had 
extensions  of  the  thoroughfare  from  Boston  which  would  bring 
through  travel.  In  our  plan  we  have  definitely  discouraged  that. 

When  the  three  decker  menace  started  and  spread  like  wildfire 
in  the  surrounding  towns,  a  paragraph  was  introduced  into  our 
building  code  which  absolutely  prevented  any  increase  in  three 
family  houses.  At  the  present  time  we  have  only  three  tenement 
houses  of  that  hideous  type  which  so  disfigures  some  of  our  sur- 
rounding cities. 

In  preparing  our  zoning  ordinance  we  had  the  assistance  of  150 
high  school  children  in  making  existing  use  maps.  This  was,  in  the 
main,  responsible  for  the  tremendous  wave  of  sympathy  and  public 
support  for  zoning.  Our  people  know  their  zones  and  they  want  to 
stay  zoned  and  they  will  rise  in  wrath  fifty  at  a  time  to  tell  the 
Council  to  keep  hands  off.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  we  have  had 
zoning  and  there  has  been  no  change  except  to  contract  our 
business  area. 

Our  ordinance  includes  the  largest  one  family  house  zone  of  any 
ordinance  drawn  at  a  time  when  one  family  residences  zoned  as 
such  were  considered  unconstitutional.  Since  1924  when  the  ordi- 
nance was  first  passed  until  the  present  depression  we  have  had 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of  one  family  houses  built 
every  year,  and  consequently  have  secured  a  much  finer  type  of 
population. 

Of  course  we  needed  a  sympathetic  community  interest  for  some- 
thing beside  zoning.  Our  community  had  always  been  ready  to  take 
a  yes  or  no  side  on  every  public  proposal.  We  felt  that  our  plan 
should  be  a  kind  of  reference  chart  which  would  help  the  citizens 
to  take  a  more  intelligent  stand.  We  felt  too  that  our  city  plan 
should  be  based  upon  a  rather  definite  knowledge  of  our  ability  to 
pay  and  so  included  the  facts  about  our  financial  condition  in  our 
plan  report. 


ROCHESTER'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  CITY 
PLANNING 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
DR.  RUSH  RHEES,  President,  University  of  Rochester 

I  find  it  impossible  to  have  any  part  in  a  meeting  like  this  without 
calling  to  mind  one  of  the  loveliest  characters  and  most  charming 
persons  that  ever  graced  the  citizenship  of  Rochester,  and  that  is 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  You  knew  him  in  his  professional 
capacity;  we  knew  him  as  a  neighbor,  as  a  genial  leader  of  our 
community,  as  one  with  a  gifted  pen  who  would  preserve  for  us 
some  of  the  vanished  things  that  an  older  generation  knew  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  that  the  people  of  today  know  not  at  all 
except  as  they  may  gain  some  intimation  of  them  from  his  charm- 
ing pages.  You  knew  him  in  his  professional  character,  and  you 
knew  how  very  much  more  he  was  than  a  facile  writer,  an  interested 
student  of  local  color  and  tradition. 

You  knew  him  as  a  prophet,  realizing  that  there  were  great 
things  to  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  community  life.  He  was 
not  without  honor  in  his  own  country,  and  I  have  tried  to  intimate 
he  was  most  certainly  highly  honored  outside  of  his  own  time.  The 
fact  that  year  after  year  he  was  called  to  Illinois  to  give  instruction 
to  an  eager  group  studying  problems  of  urban  communities  was  a 
mark  of  his  charm  over  handicaps  that  many  men  would  have 
regarded  as  insuperable,  and  of  his  ability  to  impart  to  others  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  the  building  of  a  great  future  for  all  of  our 
communities. 

Another  thing  is  forcibly  brought  to  mind  by  this  gathering,  and 
that  is  that  twenty  odd  years  ago,  I  am  sure  somewhat  largely 
under  the  instigation  and  inspiration  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  group  of 
our  citizens  associated  themselves  together  to  secure  for  us  in 
Rochester  a  plan  that  might  be  proposed  to  the  community  for 
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consideration  in  giving  thoughtful  provision  for  its  own  future 
growth.  Of  that  plan  you  may  hear  more  tonight  at  a  later  time. 
But  I  recall  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  a  significant  address  by  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  year  1909  when  he 
chose  for  his  theme  this  very  matter  of  the  importance  and  the 
value  of  a  city  plan.  He  is  going  to  speak  to  you  again  tonight, 
and  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  me  to  encroach  too  much  upon  the 
field  which  belongs  to  him. 

What  has  happened  since  that  time  you  are  going  to  hear  from 
others  tonight,  but  I  will  simply  say  by  reminder,  that  your 
President  is  the  author  of  a  new  study  of  a  city  plan  for  Rochester 
undertaken  this  time  not  simply  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
support  of  a  group  of  generous  citizens,  but  at  the  suggestion  and 
with  the  support  of  the  city  government  itself,  and  we  are  now  at 
least  able  in  considering  problems  of  our  future,  to  consider  them 
in  relation  to  a  well  thought  out  project  which  we  may  follow  if 
we  are  wise,  which  we  may  depart  from  at  our  peril,  but  which  at 
least  must  have  our  consideration. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOCAL  PLANNING 
AUTHORITY 

CLARENCE  M.  PLATT,  Corporation  Counsel,  Rochester,  New  York 

There  are  four  principal  words  in  the  assigned  topic.  Let  me 
take  them  up  in  this  order:  first,  authority;  second,  local;  third, 
planning;  fourth,  development. 

1.  Authority.     By  authority  we  mean  legal  authority.     What 
does  the  statutory  law  of  the  State  say?  What  do  the  constitu- 
tions say?    What  have  the  courts  said? 

2.  Local.    Local  today  in  Monroe  County  refers  to  the  county, 
the  city,  the  towns,  and  the  villages.     It  is  these  political  sub- 
divisions I  have  in  mind,  but  we  must  remember  however  in  passing 
that  there  are  many  branches  of  these  political  units  which  are 
carrying  on  some  kind  of  planning.    Eleven  of  the  nineteen  towns 
and  four  of  the  ten  villages  in  Monroe  County  have  planning  com- 
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missions.  Nine  towns  and  two  villages  have  adopted  zoning 
ordinances  and  official  "as  is"  maps. 

3.  Planning.  For  a  definition  of  planning  we  should  go  to  the 
acknowledged  experts.  Harland  Bartholomew  has  said,  "City 
planning,  concerned  essentially  with  the  physical  rather  than  the 
political  development  of  cities,  may  be  said  to  have  a  three-fold 
purpose.  It  analyzes  the  character  and  probable  extent  of  the 
city's  growth,  suggests  certain  remedial  adjustments,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  co-ordination  of  all  future  improvements."  Edward 
M.  Bassett  has  said,  "City  planning  is  the  determination  by  public 
authority  of  the  legal  quality  of  land  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  their  use  to  community  needs.  In  this  is  included  the 
location  of  streets,  parks,  sites  for  public  buildings,  zoning  districts, 
transportation  facilities;  it  includes  also  traffic  planning  and  the 
determination  of  standards  of  civic  design." 

I  think  there  are  different  phases  in  city  planning.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  just  thinking  and  talking  about  city  planning  or  just  talk- 
ing about  it— an  expression  of  needs.  Another  phase  immediately 
precedes  accomplishment.  The  plan  and  the  execution  are  almost 
contemporaneous.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  construction 
of  all  public  works. 

A  third  phase  of  planning  is  what  may  be  called  legally  au- 
thorized thinking.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  1917  amend- 
ment of  the  Rochester  City  Charter.  Let  us  look  at  one  paragraph : 
"It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  city  planning  to  prepare  a 
city  plan  and  to  set  forth  thereon  streets  which  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  city  requires  to  be  opened,  widened,  extended  or  dis- 
continued, and  the  width  thereof,  also  the  sewer  systems  necessary 
to  be  constructed  or  extended,  and  the  water  mains  necessary  to  be 
laid  or  extended,  and  the  location  of  buildings,  docks,  parks,  play- 
grounds, school  houses  and  municipal  buildings."  When  planning 
stops  here  the  first  comment  is,  "Well— what  of  it?  Nothing  hap- 
pens anyway."  The  answer  is— "there  is  a  chance  that  something 
will  happen." 

The  next  phase  adds  more  and  is  capable  of  subdivision. 
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(a)  Height,  area,  and  use  regulations. 

(b)  Official  city  maps  of  streets. 

(c)  Location   and   construction   of  all   public   works   strongly 
guided  in  accordance  with  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan. 

4.  Development. 

County.  A  view  of  the  law  authorizing  county  planning  in  the 
modern  sense  shows  no  development.  The  law  authorizing  the 
County  Regional  Planning  Board  was  enacted  in  1925  and  under 
this  our  board  acts.  The  law  has  not  been  substantially  amended. 
The  phase  of  planning  reached  by  this  law  is  what  I  refer  to  as 
official  thinking  and  talking.  There  is  a  strong  argument  that  this 
is  as  far  as  planning  itself  should  go.  The  County  Planning  Board 
studies  the  needs  of  the  whole  county  and  by  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information  and  by  advice  and  suggestion  welds  to- 
gether the  planning  authorities  of  the  various  political  units. 

City.  The  city  today  is  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
General  City  Law.  It  has  a  building  zone  ordinance  comprehend- 
ing height,  area  and  use  and  one  map  consisting  of  several  sheets  on 
which  these  characterizations  of  districts  are  shown.  There  is  a 
city  planning  board  also  acting  under  this  law.  There  is  an  official 
city  plan  or  map  adopted  by  the  Council  showing  the  streets  "as 
is"  and  those  to  be  laid  out,  widened  or  extended.  The  city  has 
gone  to  the  limit  in  providing  legal  guidance  of  the  growth  of 
Rochester  until  the  law  permits  us  to  move  forward  again. 

The  towns  have  had  authority  for  planning  boards  since  1917 
and  for  building  zone  ordinances  since  1926.  There  has  been  no 
substantial  development  in  the  law. 

The  villages  have  had  the  authority  for  planning  commissions 
and  maps  since  1913  under  the  General  Municipal  Law  and  since 
1923  under  the  Village  Law. 

5.  Development  in  Future.    The  city,  villages  and  towns  in  the 
future  may  in  the  wisdom  of  the  planning  experts  and  legislators 
be  invested  with  greater  authority  as  public  purposes  develop. 
Perhaps  the  county  should  have  the  power  except  in  cities  and 
villages  to  go  to  the  limit  to  which  the  city,  villages  and  towns  now 
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may  go.  A  bill  was  before  the  last  legislature  to  permit  a  county 
to  have  a  master  plan  and  to  join  with  other  counties  in  a  master 
plan.  This  did  not  become  law.  Perhaps  the  county  should  have 
power  as  some  have  today  to  establish  greater  motor  way  systems 
and  provide  for  set  back  lines  on  the  highways  included  therein. 
(Chapter  310,  Laws  1929.)  Such  proposals  should  be  studied  care- 
fully because  a  county  is  not  the  same  kind  of  a  political  unit  as  a 
city  or  village  or  for  that  matter  a  town.  This  study  immediately 
gets  into  the  metropolitan  area  proposals.  I  believe  that  until 
a  careful  metropolitan  area  plan  can  be  devised  with  due  considera- 
tion to  governmental  problems  and  the  position  of  the  county  or 
its  successor  in  the  scheme,  that  the  county  in  its  planning  activities 
should  be  left  just  about  where  it  is. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  give  a  general  definition  of  any.  and  all 
kinds  of  planning  and  follow  it  with  a  specific  definition  of  local 
planning.  Planning  means  the  creation  by  the  imagination  of 
ideals  for  the  welfare  of  life  and  the  effort  to  guide  practical  objecti- 
fication  to  the  fullest  possible  realization.  Local  planning  is  the 
realization  of  the  ends  and  purposes  respectively  of  public  corpora- 
tions. This  realization,  however,  is  only  the  exemplification  of 
certain  co-operative  purposes  of  the  inhabitants.  What  purposes? 
Such  as  can  by  virtue  of  law  existent  from  time  to  time  be  trans- 
lated into  public  regulation  by  the  appropriate  governmental  unit. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  CITY  PLAN 

EDWIN  A.  FISHER,  Former  Superintendent  of  City  Planning,  Rochester 

Before  discussing  the  subject  announced,  I  desire  to  present  a 
few  personal  reminiscences  that  have  in  some  degree  led  up  to  the 
adoption  of  a  modern  comprehensive  plan.  The  first  city  planning 
conference  in  this  country  met  in  this  city  some  twenty-one  years 
ago.  At  that  time  a  Committee  composed  of  16  prominent  citizens, 
with  the  late  Hon.  James  G.  Cutler  as  Chairman,  and  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson  as  Secretary,  presented  what  at  that  time  was 
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considered  a  comprehensive  city  plan.  Among  the  local  men 
active  in  the  city  planning  movement  should  be  mentioned  also 
the  late  Mayor  Edgerton,  who  was  Mayor  of  this  City  from  1908 
to  1921.  The  City  Planning  Bureau,  created  by  legislative  act  in 
1917  and  1918  was  due  to  his  wise  foresight. 

That  the  work  of  the  Civic  Improvement  Committee  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  City  Planning  had  an  influence  in  shaping  future  com- 
prehensive city  plans  is  shown  in  the  report  on  the  Major  Street 
Plan  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  in  which  he  states  that  during  the  past 
nine  years  there  have  been  84  street  opening  and  widening  projects 
involving  a  total  of  nearly  $2,500,000.  Approximately  12  miles  of 
street  widenings  were  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  and 
a  similar  amount  of  street  openings  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,250,000. 
He  says  the  work  which  has  been  done  constitutes  an  impressive 
list  of  projects. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  approved  by  the  City  Manager,  in  the  construction 
and  reconstruction  of  such  bridges  over  the  Genesee  River  as  are 
necessary  to  a  complete  city  plan.  This  policy  provides  for  carry- 
ing on  such  work  as  rapidly  as  the  financial  program  of  the  city 
permits. 

The  Bartholomew  Plan.— Rochester  and  Monroe  County  have 
the  most  complete  and  modern  municipal  machinery  operating 
under  the  most  advanced  planning  statute  of  any  community  in 
this  country.  This  fact  is  due  very  largely  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Bassett,  who  has  given  many  years  of  study  to  the 
legal  part-of  city  planning,  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  legal  situa- 
tion and  to  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew and  Associates.  But  before  any  work  was  begun  on  the 
Bartholomew  Plan,  our  City  Manager,  Mr.  Story,  had  in  his  mind 
and  presented  at  an  important  conference,  the  general  features  of 
this  plan. 

On  May  27,  1929,  a  contract  was  made  with  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew and  Associates  by  the  City  Manager  for  a  comprehensive  city 
plan  to  cover  the  following  specific  studies:  Major  Street  Plan, 
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Civic  Center  Plan,  Transportation  and  Harbor  Facilities  Report, 
Transit  Plan,  Public  Recreation,  Zoning  Plan,  Civic  Art,  A  Final 
Comprehensive  Plan. 

Major  Street  P/an.—The  first  part,  the  Major  Street  Plan,  has 
been  published.  This  study  is  the  main  feature  of  the  City  Plan. 
If  covers  63  routes  and  embraces  portions  of  336  streets  requiring 
changes  in  a  total  of  119  miles,  106  miles  of  which  were  street 
widenings  and  13  miles  extension  of  new  streets.  This  report  was 
referred  by  the  City  Planning  Board  to  a  special  committee  con- 
sisting of  C.  Arthur  Poole,  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  City,  Henry 
L.  Howe,  Director  of  Design  and  Construction  and  a  member  of  the 
City  Planning  Board,  and  Arthur  L.  Vedder,  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

The  study  required  the  preparation  of  detailed  maps  on  a  scale 
of  50  feet  to  the  inch  showing  location  of  buildings  and  other  details. 
The  preparation  of  these  plans  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Planning  Board,  Mr.  A.  L.  Vedder,  and  Mr.  Carl  A.  Taubert, 
Resident  Engineer  of  the  Bartholomew  organization,  took  more 
than  one  year  before  the  lines  could  be  transferred  to  the  official 
maps  and  brought  before  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Council  for 
adoption. 

Among  the  Rochester  planning  exhibits  are  shown  maps  and 
diagrams  illustrating  this  part  of  the  completion  of  the  Major 
Street  Plan.  The  Council  on  June  23,  1930,  adopted  some  1,400 
separate  maps  showing  conditions  of  street  lines  existing  at  that 
time.  The  Major  Street  Plan  referred  to  was  placed  upon  these 
maps  as  an  amendment  to  the  ordinance  of  June  23,  1930,  and 
after  public  hearings  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  City 
Planning  and  Zoning  Committee  of  the  Council,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council. 

While  this  action  prevents  the  encroachment  in  the  bed  of  these 
mapped  streets,  a  safety  valve  is  provided  in  the  city  planning  law 
by  which  a  person  desiring  to  build  in  the  portion  of  the  street 
where  it  was  not  intended  to  carry  out  a  widening  ordinance  for  a 
long  time,  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  and  after  a  public 
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hearing  the  Board  can  grant  such  relief  as  in  its  judgment  is 
deemed  proper.  This  Major  Street  Plan  at  the  present  time  has  the 
approval  of  all  the  public  and  private  organizations  that  have  given 
consideration  to  it. 

Civic  Center  P/an.—The  second  part  of  the  Bartholomew  plan  is 
the  Civic  Center  Plan.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  after  considering  a  large  number  of  civic  center  plans 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  at  last  decided  upon  recommending  a 
location  between  Main  Street  East  and  Court  Street  and  South 
Avenue  and  Exchange  Street,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  river 
and  partially  decking  it  over.  This  site  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  located  by  the  Superintendent  of  City  Planning  on  December 
12,  1927,  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Board  by  resolution  of 
Mr.  Esten  A.  Fletcher  on  the  same  date. 

This  civic  center  location  involves  problems  of  flood  protection 
in  the  Genesee  River.  Prior  to  this  action  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Advisory  Board,  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  one  of  the  foremost 
hydraulic  engineers  in  the  country,  was  called  upon  to  investigate 
and  advise  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  river  to 
avoid  additional  hazards  by  the  location  of  buildings  for  a  civic 
center  at  this  place.  His  recommendations  have  been  presented 
to  the  commissioner  of  public  works. 

Transportation  and  Harbor  Facilities.— Mr.  Bartholomew's  re- 
port on  this  subject  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Planning 
Board  but  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  Council.  This  report 
involves  changes  in  railroad  lines  within  and  adjacent  to  the  city 
and  until  definite  plans  for  the  trunk  line  systems  are  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  believe  very  little 
can  be  done  toward  carrying  out  the  recommendations  on  this 
subject. 

Harbor  facilities  are  also  being  studied  by  the  firm  of  McElwee 
and  Crandall  and  a  preliminary  report  has  already  been  presented. 
The  final  report  is  expected  early  in  the  Fall.  The  preliminary 
report  recommended  the  construction  of  docks  and  transit  sheds 
in  the  Genesee  River,  together  with  the  necessary  dredging.  An 
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ordinance  for  carrying  out  these  recommendations  is  before  the 
Council. 

Other  Reports.— Mr.  Bartholomew's  recommendations  for  a 
transit  plan  have  been  presented  to  the  Planning  Board  but  not 
referred  to  the  Council.  Action  on  this  plan  depends  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  Street  Railway  Company.  I  believe  very  little 
will  be  accomplished  along  this  line  until  the  street  railway  situa- 
tion is  in  a  more  stable  condition  than  at  the  present  time. 

Public  Recreation.  This  portion  of  the  plan  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Planning  Board  and  is  receiving  its  attention. 

The  city  has  a  very  comprehensive  zoning  plan  under  a  zoning 
code  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett,  and  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Platt.  The  maps  showing  these  various 
zones  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Cassebeer  of  this  city. 
Some  changes  in  these  maps  will  probably  be  required  to  fit  the 
various  zones  to  the  street  plans  recommended  by  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew. No  recommendations  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  have  yet  been 
presented  to  the  Planning  Board. 

No  report  has  been  received  by  the  Planning  Board  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Civic  Art,  and  a  Final  Comprehensive  Report  is  yet  to  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  that  the  city  has  the  best 
machinery  for  carrying  out  a  city  plan  of  any  community  in  this 
country.  The  official  boards  having  to  do  with  city  planning  are 
the  City  Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of  Appeals.  There  has 
also  been  appointed  under  authority  of  the  Council  an  advisory 
board  on  financial  program  of  five  members,  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  administration  of  the  city  plan.  The  final  authority  is  the 
Council,  consisting  of  nine  members,  five  elected  at  large  and  four 
by  districts.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  of  which  our 
City  Manager,  Mr.  Story,  was  for  many  years  the  Director,  is  of 
very  material  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  as  is  also  the 
Civic  Improvement  Association,  and  its  Executive  Secretary  Col. 
Carey  H.  Brown.  Col.  Brown  in  his  report  as  Executive  Director 
to  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  June  1, 1931,  said: 
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"A  further  most  important  provision  of  the  statement  of  objec- 
tive and  policy  is  one  announcing  that  the  Association  will  not 
attempt  to  indicate  what  the  plan  shall  be.  We  should  encourage 
aggressive  and  competent  planning  on  the  part  of  the  city  and 
county  planning  boards  and  such  state  agencies  as  may  have  a 
part  in  local  development  and  then  support  the  plans  they  make." 

I  have  for  a  long  time  believed  that  such  an  organization  as  this 
with  such  objectives  was  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
city  plan. 

The  other  organizations  that  will  be  of  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  city  plan  is  the  Business  District  Association,  The  West  Side 
Improvement  Association,  The  Rochester  Engineering  Society, 
The  Real  Estate  Board,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  numer- 
ous other  associations  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  work  has 
at  all  times  had  the  active  and  very  influential  support  of  the  entire 
press  of  the  city. 

The  city  plan  will  affect  several  corporations  and  many  indi- 
vidual property  owners.  The  individual  property  owners  will  be 
especially  affected  by  the  Major  Street  Plan.  The  rights  of  these 
property  owners  are  carefully  safeguarded  in  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances for  carrying  out  the  city  plan.  The  city  through  its  Board  of 
Appeals  will  see  to  it  that  individual  property  owners  in  the  area 
affected  in  all  cases  where  any  hardship  is  apparent  or  claimed, 
will  have  substantial  justice.  The  city  also  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  these  property  owners  on  the  various  streets  will  also  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

NOTE:  The  article  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  City  Planning  for  April,  1931,  gives  more 
detailed  information  relating  to  the  City  of  Rochester  and  its  planning  activities. 


PLANNING  MONROE  COUNTY 

DONALD  S.   BARROWS,  Chairman,  Monroe  County  Regional  Planning 

Board 

The  history  of  the  Regional  Planning  Board  for  Monroe  County 
began  in  April,  1927,  when  the  Monroe  County  Park  Commission 
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named  three  of  its  members  as  a  committee  on  regional  planning. 
As  a  result  of  a  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  in  December,  1927,  authorized  the 
establishment  under  existing  legislation  of  a  Regional  Planning 
Board  for  the  county.  The  preliminary  steps  leading  up  to  the 
appointment  of  the  board  included  many  discussions  of  the  subject 
with  town  and  village  officials  and  the  quieting  of  any  fears  that  a 
county  board  of  this  sort  would  or  could  interfere  in  strictly  local 
planning  work  or  bind  the  various  municipalities  to  any  expendi- 
tures not  authorized  by  them.  During  this  period,  also,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bonner,  now  Secretary  of  our  Board,  had  accumulated  much  data 
on  procedure  and  performance  in  other  counties  and  in  other  states. 
We  realized  from  the  outset  that  our  progress  must  not  anticipate 
either  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge  by  our  staff  and 
ourselves  or  the  development  through  the  county  of  a  sentiment 
favorable  to  our  activities.  Our  first  annual  budget  of  $5,000  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  against  undue  initial  activity. 

The  first  year  was  spent  in  preparatory  work  such  as  studies  of 
population  trends  within  the  county,  the  tabulation  of  assessed 
valuations,  bonded  indebtedness  and  previous  highway  expendi- 
tures, traffic  counts  at  certain  points  easily  identified  as  strategic, 
the  charting  of  transportation  times  between  the  city  and  the  out- 
lying municipalities  by  steam  road,  electric  cars  and  buses,  and  a 
very  thorough  study  as  to  the  means  for  developing  the  type  of 
base  map  best  suited  for  our  purpose. 

The  only  official  topographic  maps  of  the  county  then  available 
were  those  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
many  of  these  had  been  made  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  We  found 
that  a  complete  aerial  survey  would  furnish  adequate  map  details, 
and  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  new  geological  survey  sheets. 
We  could  use  the  air  map  immediately  in  our  work.  The  comple- 
tion of  new  geological  survey  sheets  would  take  two  years.  On 
June  24,  1930,  contracts  for  the  aerial  maps  were  awarded  and  on 
July  26,  1930,  the  first  prints  from  the  aerial  negatives  were  de- 
livered. The  territory  covered  was  approximately  670  square 
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miles.  Photographs  were  made  out  on  a  scale  of  1,000  feet  to  the 
inch,  thereby  providing  a  factor  of  accuracy  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  topographic  sheets  which  were  at  a  scale  of  2,000  feet  to 
the  inch.  For  detail  study,  these  photographs  will  easily  stand 
enlargement  to  100  feet  to  the  inch. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  our  formal  approval  to  the  Bartholo- 
mew plan  for  the  city  of  Rochester  subject  to  further  consideration 
of  a  very  few  points  at  which  important  city  streets  extend  into 
the  county,  have  nearly  completed  a  tentative  highway  diagram 
for  the  entire  county  following  the  general  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  as  to  the  five-mile  zone  outside  the  city  and  are  work- 
ing closely  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Highways  and  the 
State  District  Highway  Engineer  as  we  proceed. 

We  have  arbitrarily  divided  the  county  into  four  quadrants  and 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  program  for  the  individual  submission 
of  that  portion  of  our  tentative  highway  network  which  affects 
them  to  the  official  board  and  planning  authorities,  if  any,  of  each 
town  and  village  in  the  county. 

This  presentation  is  made  with  the  aid  of  a  print  of  the  aerial 
mosaic  covering  an  entire  quadrant  and  with  all  the  roads,  old  and 
new,  which  are  to  be  discussed  emphasized  with  the  aid  of  narrow 
colored  tape.  This  explains  why  we  have  not  so  far  needed  any 
conventional  maps.  These  tapes  are  applied  with  rubber  cement 
and  can  be  removed  and  relocated  several  times  without  damage  to 
the  photograph.  They  can  be  applied  quickly,  in  exactly  the 
proper  place  and  without  any  measurements  whatever  because  the 
photograph  accurately  shows  not  only  the  existing  roads,  but  every 
condition  except  vertical  contours  which  affect  the  location  of  a 
new  road.  When  a  map  of  this  sort  is  submitted  to  a  Town  Board 
or  to  any  interested  property  owner,  no  imagination  is  needed  to 
translate  the  white  lines  of  a  blueprint  into  familar  territory.  All 
the  features  necessary  for  prompt  identification  are  plainly  shown. 

In  this  initial  program  for  the  submission  of  the  tentative  high- 
way network,  no  consideration  is  given  to  highway  widths  or  set- 
back lines.  We  are  interested  first  in  the  general  skeleton  of  the 
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system  subject  to  alterations  found  necessary  by  more  careful  study 
of  specific  intersections.  We  try  to  make  it  clear  that  this  entire 
network  need  not  be  authorized  all  at  once  (lest  it  spoil  or  ferment) 
thereby  plunging  each  town  and  village  into  bankruptcy,  but  that 
the  annual  cost  for  new  roads  need  be  no  greater  than  at  present, 
and  will  probably  be  less  by  the  following  of  a  plan  which  looks 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  immediate  present  or  of  a  single  town. 

We  have  called  on  6  of  the  19  municipalities  in  the  county  outside 
the  City  of  Rochester,  and  all  so  visited  have  formally  given  their 
tentative  approval  of  the  general  scheme.  If  the  plan  survives 
presentation  to  all  the  towns  and  villages,  we  will  then  go  around 
the  circle  once  more  and  discuss  the  details  of  highway  widths  and 
important  intersections  in  the  light  of  our  traffic  studies,  the 
identification  of  those  highways  which  are  to  be  classed  as  boule- 
vards, and  the  proper  set-back  lines  to  suit  such  local  zoning 
requirements  as  may  exist  or  be  under  consideration. 

We  have  also  tried  not  to  overlook  the  fundamental  fact  that 
as  we  must  adjust  our  highway  network  to  the  City  Plan  as  the 
hub,  continuing  and  inter-connecting  all  important  radials,  so 
must  it  be  adjusted  to  the  plans  of  adjoining  counties  and  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  boulevards  planned  by  state  Regional  Park 
Boards  and  built  at  state  expense. 


VISIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

EDWARD  G.  MINER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  I  heard  from  Colonel  Brown  that  he  was  going  to  bill  me 
under  the  heading  of  "Visions  of  the  Future,"  I  said  to  him, 
"Colonel,  you  have  got  that  wrong.  It  is  the  young  men  that  see 
visions  and  the  old  men  who  dream  dreams.  You  get  a  younger 
man." 

He  said,  "What  is  your  authority  for  that?" 

I  said,  "  Job,"  and  in  response  to  the  Colonel's  questioning  look, 
"one  of  the  minor  prophets." 
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That  rather  stopped  him  for  a  minute.  Finally  he  said,  "Well, 
just  the  same,  it  seems  to  me  if  your  family  has  been  in  the  prophe- 
sying business  so  long  you  had  better  go  ahead  and  prophesy  on 
your  own  hook." 

He  hadn't  any  more  than  gotten  me  on  the  program,  before  one 
of  my  kind  friends  dug  up  a  pamphlet  containing  a  speech  which 
I  made  on  the  city  plan  some  twenty  odd  years  ago.  Well,  I  was 
younger  then,  and  more  sanguine,  but  I  certainly  did  prophesy 
high,  wide,  and  handsome!  One  of  the  things  I  remember  in 
particular  was  the  city  hall.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

Just  about  where  the  city  hall  stands  now  lived  an  old  Indian 
named  Charlie  Two  Squaws,  or  Tommy  Hotbread  or  something 
like  that,  and  the  old  man  had  a  dream  one  night.  The  next 
morning  he  called  together  all  the  tribe  and  told  them  how  the 
Great  Spirit  came  to  him  in  the  night  and  said  that  a  building 
would  be  put  up  on  that  spot.  He  sketched  the  building  with  a 
piece  of  bark  and  some  charcoal,  and  told  his  tribesmen  that  if 
they  left  town  right  away  they  would  get  ahead  of  the  crowd. 

That  is  the  reason  they  left  this  country.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
go  and  look  at  city  hall ! 

Well,  city  hall  still  stands  there.  When  they  needed  an  annex 
they  went  down  on  the  river  bank  and  took  an  abandoned  shirt 
factory.  So  much  for  the  prophecy  on  the  city  hall. 

Another  thing  I  was  going  to  do  in  those  old  days  was  to  have 
the  banks  of  the  river  beautified.  We  didn't  call  it  city  planning 
then;  we  called  it  the  city  beautiful.  It  took  us  quite  a  while  to 
deodorize  that  and  get  it  so  the  boys  down  in  the  city  hall  wouldn't 
be  afraid  of  the  roses  and  rapture. 

The  first  time  I  went  down  to  city  hall  to  talk  to  the  boss  about 
this,  he  listened  to  me  with  just  about  as  much  complete  detach- 
ment as  if  I  were  describing  some  of  the  remotest  nebulae  in  outer 
space,  and  when  I  finished  what  I  thought  was  a  pretty  fair  collec- 
tion of  well-rounded  periods,  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought 
of  the  fellow  he  was  going  to  nominate  for  alderman  in  the  12th 
district. 
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We  didn't  do  much  with  any  of  the  things  that  we  planned 
twenty-two  years  ago.  There  was,  however,  one  saving  grace  in 
those  plans,  that  whatever  vision  there  was  at  that  time  stood  in 
the  way  like  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  against  permanent  con- 
struction other  than  what  had  been  laid  down  in  the  plan.  It  cer- 
tainly had  a  negative  value,  at  least.  Our  city  fathers  at  that 
time  were  told,  "You  needn't  build  anything  that  is  in  this  plan, 
but  when  you  start  any  building  you  will  either  have  to  follow  this 
plan  or  give  us  something  just  as  good,  or  else  we  will  make  a 
howl."  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  been  saved  from  having 
several  monstrosities  put  upon  us  by  well-meaning  but  somewhat 
misguided  city  fathers. 

Twice  I  think  the  plan  has  prevented  the  building  of  a  city  hall 
of  uncouth  character  on  unsuitable  sites. 

In  this  utilitarian  age,  we  find  that  it  will  actually  be  better  for 
us  to  take  the  railroads  entirely  off  both  banks  of  the  river,  carry 
them  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  city,  put  them  into  a  union 
station  in  a  much  better  location  than  the  present  one,  thereby 
securing  two  fine  boulevards  on  either  side  of  the  river  opening  up 
the  valley  for  ninety  odd  miles.  We  can  do  this  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  to  widen  any  one  of  our  arterial  thoroughfares  through  the 
city. 

Mr.  Platt  has  shown  you  how  the  law  is  gradually  making  city 
planning  easier.  Mr.  Barrows  has  pointed  out  how  the  city  and 
county  are  cooperating  and  coordinating  their  activities.  These 
things  are  the  basis  of  real  vision  for  the  future,  and  upon  them  a 
very  good  prophecy  can  be  founded. 

However,  I  don't  like  to  make  too  large  an  investment  in  that 
particular  enterprise  at  the  moment,  but  looking  back  over  history 
of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  city  planning,  I  do  believe 
that  all  we  have  done  has  been  worth  while,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  are  nearing  the  fruition  of  our  hopes  for  this  city. 


ARCHITECTURAL  GUIDANCE  IN  RELATION 
TO  CITY  PLANNING 

HORACE  M.  PEASLEE,  Vice  President,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  city  beautiful  or  mars  it?  Ample 
streets,  generous  display  of  trees,  beautiful  parkways,  may  or  may 
not  be  in  evidence;  but  the  impression  of  the  beauty  of  a  city  or 
the  lack  of  it  is  stamped  upon  the  observer  through  the  buildings 
which  line  its  streets.  Zoning  ordinances  may  fix  heights,  set- 
backs, projections,  usage,  lot  occupancy;  but  ugly  buildings  will 
more  than  offset  all  the  general  regulation  that  can  be  given  the 
development  of  a  city.  Moreover,  there  are  still  towns  and  villages 
which  delight  the  eye  even  though  built  without  order  and  in  dis- 
regard of  all  the  principles  of  planning. 

We  have  ordinances  of  many  kinds  to  protect  the  senses;  ordi- 
nances against  odors,  ordinances  against  noise,  ordinances  against 
things  which  may  cause  bodily  harm.  Why  have  we  failed,  so  far, 
to  take  serious  and  definite  steps  for  the  protection  of  our  eyes 
where  private  property  is  concerned,  since  what  our  eyes  see 
affects  the  value  of  that  property?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  uncon- 
trolled development,  offensive  to  the  eye  alone,  does  not  imme- 
diately depreciate  the  value  of  the  adjoining  property,  making  it  in 
the  one  case  difficult  for  those  who  have  put  money  into  good 
houses  eventually  to  get  out  of  them  a  fair  return,  and  in  the  other 
case  stamping  the  undeveloped  property  as  second  or  third  rate, 
depriving  it  of  potential  value. 

Thus  we  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  since  architecture  is  unques- 
tionably such  a  dominating  element,  some  steps  should  be  taken  for 
architectural  guidance.  The  term  guidance  is  used  in  preference 
to  control,  because  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  control  might 
establish  the  perpetuation  of  standards  inconsistent  with  changing 
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requirements  and  points  of  view,  and  the  free  expression  of  a 
capable  designer  should  not  be  unduly  hampered. 

In  general  the  object  of  establishing  guidance  should  not  be  to 
restrict  or  suppress,  but  rather  to  improve  the  character  of  the  work 
of  unskilled  designers  working  largely  with  speculative  interests. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  mushroom  developments  blighting  large 
areas  of  a  city  with  stock  types  of  houses,  all  equally  bad,  or  of 
ugly  apartment  blocks  and  stores,  promoted  solely  on  a  net-return 
basis. 

There  are  various  art  commissions  throughout  the  country 
but  their  function  is  almost  solely  related  to  public  buildings,  and 
their  authority  is  more  obstructive  than  constructive.  Public 
buildings  comprise  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  which  stamps  archi- 
tectural character  on  a  city.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  reach 
private  buildings. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  to  proceed 
from  generalities  to  specific  cases,  and  to  use  these  as  the  bases  of 
the  discussion.  The  specific  illustration  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  is  the  actual  accomplishment  along  these  lines  in  the 
national  capital.  Passing  over  the  interval  of  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  various  interests  involved  and  of  enlisting  public 
support  for  the  movement,  we  have  arrived  at  a  system  of  guidance 
for  which  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  backing  whatever  in  law 
or  regulation.  A  jury  panel  has  been  established  of  able  Washing- 
ton architects,  who  for  nine  years  have  given  their  services  freely, 
without  any  compensation  whatever.  From  this  panel,  three  men 
are  drawn  for  three  weeks'  service,  the  terms  overlapping  so  that 
each  week  two  men  are  carried  over  from  the  preceding  jury  and 
one  new  man  added,  establishing  a  continuity  of  thought  in  the 
work  of  the  jury. 

This  jury  meets  once  a  week  in  the  offices  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission, and  discusses  the  current  plans  filed  for  building  permit. 
On  some  of  these  plans  permit  may  have  already  been  granted, 
while  others  are  still  in  course  of  examination.  The  jury  discusses 
each  building  first  in  relation  to  its  general  fitness  for  its  particular 
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neighborhood,  and  second,  as  to  the  details  of  the  design.  It  serves 
as  a  group  of  consulting  architects  making  detailed  recommenda- 
tions for  possible  improvement  in  the  design  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building  only,  which  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  public.  Such  rec- 
ommendations are  usually  in  the  nature  of  elimination  of  gim- 
crackery  or  superfluous  elements,  tending  toward  the  improvement 
of  the  building  and  reduction  of  its  cost.  This  jury  has  the  power 
of  grading  the  plans  as: 

Approved:  Meeting  the  standards  which  should  be  maintained 
for  private  buildings  in  the  neighborhood. 

Average:  A  building  which  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Disapproved:  The  type  of  building  which  is  considered  "below 
average";  to  be  discouraged. 

It  also  has  the  power  of  recommending  outstanding  plans  for 
the  following  awards: 

Distinguished:  Outstanding  among  buildings  of  its  type. 
Commended:    Meets   exceptionally   well   the   standards   which 
should  be  maintained  for  private  buildings  in  the  national  capital. 

As  stated,  this  jury  meets  once  each  week.  Every  sixth  week  a 
board  of  review,  with  a  membership  of  five,  functioning  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  jury,  through  three  men  serving  in  rotation,  ex- 
amines the  plans  which  have  been  recommended  for  higher  awards. 
It  has  authority  to  give  the  commended  award  from  the  plans,  but 
the  distinguished  award  is  held  until  the  completion  of  a  project. 
Before  this  board  may  also  be  brought  any  protest  on  an  award 
made  by  the  weekly  jury. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  weak  points  in  this  system.  The 
first  is  that  the  plans  come  before  the  juries  in  a  finished  state;  the 
second,  that  there  is  no  legal  background  for  the  enforcement  of 
recommendations.  To  a  certain  extent  the  first  has  been  offset  by 
urging  architects  and  promoters  to  bring  plans  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  so  that  the  suggestions  of  the  jury  can  be  received  in  ample 
time  for  consideration  by  the  designer.  As  to  the  second,  although 
there  is  no  authority  for  enforcing  compliance  with  the  recom- 
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mendations,  we  may  gauge  the  value  of  the  system  by  the  results 
obtained. 

The  architects  who  have  been  giving  this  service  evidently  con- 
sider that  they  have  received  sufficient  benefits  from  the  comments 
of  their  associates  on  their  own  plans,  and  from  the  sharpening  of 
their  faculties  of  analysis  and  criticism.  At  any  rate,  they  continue 
to  be  willing  to  take  out  of  their  busy  days  the  time  to  give  the  ser- 
vice. In  so  far  as  the  operative  builders  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  type  of  mass  development  of  stereotyped  plans  prev- 
alent when  the  jury  system  was  inaugurated  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Most  of  the  builders  are  putting  up  far  better  types  of 
houses,  and  many  of  them  have  found  it  profitable  to  employ  the 
services  of  trained  architects. 

In  the  case  of  mediocre  designers,  one  of  the  outstanding  results 
of  the  jury  system  has  been  a  notable  improvement  in  the  work  of 
men  whose  practice  has  been  mainly  confined  to  speculative  work. 
Furthermore,  the  higher  awards  are  being  sought  in  connection 
with  building  operations,  and  the  receipt  of  these  awards  widely 
publicized  in  sales  propaganda. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  work  of  the  council  has  been 
effective  and  well  worth  while.  A  similar  council  was  inaugurated 
last  year  in  Cincinnati,  and  a  third  appears  to  be  in  process  of 
development  in  Detroit.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  sys- 
tem, even  with  its  lack  of  definite  authorization,  offers  a  feasible 
and  definite  step  towards  the  physical  improvement  of  cities. 

Going  now  to  the  other  extreme,  the  basis  of  architectural  con- 
trol in  law,  we  may  cite  the  Shipstead  Bill,  enacted  last  year  by 
Congress.  It  is  concerned  with  the  architecture  of  private  or  semi- 
public  buildings  adjacent  to  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  major 
importance.  It  requires  that  whenever  application  is  made  for  a 
permit  for  the  erection  or  the  alteration  of  any  building  so  situated, 
"the  plans  therefor,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  height  and  appearance, 
color  and  texture  of  the  materials  of  exterior  construction,  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts." 
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This  is  a  law  which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  a  year,  and  which 
has  already  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  In  addition  to  the 
various  court  tests  of  subdivision  restrictions,  and  favorable 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  it  demonstrates  that  a  legal  basis  exists 
for  the  control  of  private  construction. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  is  based  upon  reasonable  procedure. 
The  Commission  must  report  promptly  its  recommendations  to  the 
District  Commissioners,  and  the  District  Commissioners  must  take 
such  action  as  shall  effect  reasonable  compliance  with  such  recom- 
mendations. If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds  protec- 
tion of  its  values  necessary  against  damage  by  private  construc- 
tion, is  it  not  even  more  important  and  equitable  that  the  private 
citizen,  with  possibly  his  entire  assets  involved  in  a  property  hold- 
ing, shall  receive  some  protection  from  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted impairment  of  his  values  by  unrestricted  development  of 
the  properties  adjoining  his  own? 

We  have  discussed  the  need  of  architectural  guidance  and  the 
possibility  of  achieving  it  through  two  contrasting  systems,  both 
based  on  actual  accomplishment,  but  both  approaching  the  subject 
of  improving  our  architecture  through  organization  or  private 
initiative.  Among  examples  of  these  systems  might  be  mentioned 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  and  the  en- 
hancement of  that  avenue  through  positive  and  negative  measures, 
such  as  awards,  and  elimination  of  projecting  signs  and  show  win- 
dows. In  Washington  a  similar  movement  has  been  started  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  biennially  invites  a  jury  of  out-of-town 
architects  to  pass  upon  work  executed  during  the  preceding  two- 
year  period  and  make  awards  for  outstanding  buildings  of  various 
types. 

The  movement  for  control  of  architectural  development  has 
really  had  its  beginning  in  subdivision  work  along  two  distinct  lines: 
the  first,  the  pre-designed  developments  such  as  Forest  Hills,  and 
the  second,  development  under  supervision,  such  as  Roland  Park, 
Baltimore,  the  Country  Club  District  in  Kansas  City,  and  Palos 
Verdes  in  California.  A  similar  development,  known  as  Strath- 
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meade,  is  now  under  way  in  Virginia,  near  Washington.  This  last 
development  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  supervising  board,  consist- 
ing of  two  architects  and  one  landscape  architect,  with  power  to 
establish  types  and  standards  of  development  and  to  require  the 
meeting  of  these  types  and  standards  in  all  executed  work.  This 
board  is  financed  through  a  trust  developed  by  setting  aside  from 
the  sale  price  of  each  lot  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  per  cent  of  the 
building  minimum  established  for  such  a  lot. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  CIVIC  LUNCHEON 

HON.  GERHARD  J.  BUNDLIE,  Mayor  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

I  have  listened  during  the  course  of  this  Conference  and  at  many 
other  meetings  to  definitions  of  planning.  I  heard  the  corporation 
counsel  of  this  city  give  several  definitions,  and  finally,  in  the  way 
that  lawyers  have,  discard  them  all  and  give  his  own.  I  suppose 
that  I  might  be  fifty  percent  correct  if  I  say  that  planning  is  doing 
those  things  which  are  of  the  greatest  social  and  economic  value 
and  the  doing  of  them  in  order  of  urgency  and  in  accordance  with  a 
budgeted  program.  That  definition  excludes  a  program  of  public 
improvements  based  on  day  by  day  expediency  and  necessitates 
some  research  and  diagnosis  upon  the  part  of  experts. 

I  suppose,  too,  I  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  correct  in  saying  that 
a  basic  law  of  planning  is  the  law  of  association  of  municipal  func- 
tions, and  presume  that  the  streets  and  parks,  the  public  buildings 
and  the  transportation  facilities  bear  toward  one  another  a  mutual 
relationship.  But  the  thing  that  has  always  impressed  itself  most 
upon  me  is  that  when  we  plan  a  building  and  prepare  blueprints 
that  show  in  the  minutest  detail  every  feature  of  that  building,  we 
do  not  stop  there.  We  supplement  it  with  a  financial  plan  or  a 
budgeted  plan,  otherwise  the  building  never  materializes.  What 
does  it  profit  a  city  to  hire  all  the  experts  in  the  land  for  the  for- 
mulation of  a  beautiful  plan  if  it  be  not  complemented  by  a  long 
term  budgeted  program  ? 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  you  an  illustration  from  my  own 
home  town.  In  1922  there  was  brought  forth  what  was  known  as 
the  St.  Paul  Plan.  A  fine  plan  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minor  details,  nothing  happened  until  in  1928  there  was  organized 
the  United  Improvement  Council  composed  of  public  officials, 
private  citizens  representing  all  of  the  civic  organizations,  and  some 
of  the  professional  organizations.  This  Council  met  and  asked 
themselves  two  common-sense  questions.  What  does  St.  Paul 
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most  need?  How  can  we  meet  that  need  without  unduly  burdening 
the  taxpayer?  In  my  opinion  these  two  questions  should  always 
be  asked  as  a  part  of  every  planning  program. 

More  than  half  the  printed  report  of  the  United  Improvement 
Council  was  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
city  and  county,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  program  upon 
the  tax  rate  of  both  the  city  and  the  county. 

What  are  the  fruits  of  the  St.  Paul  program  ?  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  that  I  am  indulging  in  familiar  home  town  boosting  or  boast- 
ing, but  the  statement  I  make  to  you  I  got  from  the  visitors  who 
have  come  to  St.  Paul  during  the  past  year  and  studied  our  con- 
dition. They  say  that  conditions  in  St.  Paul  are  more  nearly 
normal  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
reason -for  it  is  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  five  year  permanent 
improvement  program  which  is  to  be  supplemented  by  other  proj- 
ects closely  related  from  the  standpoint  of  function  to  those  which 
are  now  being  completed.  In  these  times  of  business  depression 
and  unemployment,  public  officials  are  often  under  the  lash 
of  circumstance  constrained  to  take  up  some  particular  project 
whether  it  is  related  to  a  comprehensive  program  or  not,  and 
obviously  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  temporary 
makeshifts  or  unrelated  projects  is  a  waste  of  public  money  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  benefit  which  we  have  derived  from 
the  program  formulated  in  1928  and  which  is  now  being  rapidly 
carried  out  lies  in  this,  that  we  have  decreased  unemployment  and 
kept  almost  normal  the  business  conditions  for  St.  Paul.  Moreover, 
private  enterprise  has  been  encouraged.  The  records  will  disclose 
that  there  has  been  a  greater  measure  of  private  construction  work 
in  St.  Paul  during  the  past  two  years  than  in  any  other  years  of  its 
history.  If  municipalities  and  those  in  charge  of  their  affairs  will 
see  to  it  that  there  is  a  comprehensive  program,  including  therein  a 
physical  plan  and  a  long  time  budget  plan,  we  will  do  much  to  in- 
crease, if  not  to  eliminate  entirely,  these  periods  of  unemployment. 

When  the  question  of  zoning  or  planning  is  publicly  discussed 
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and  comes  before  the  Council,  which  is  supposed  to  sit  in  a  judicial 
capacity  and  listen  to  the  evidence,  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in 
the  city  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it.  In  the  case  of  litigation 
pending  in  court,  neither  the  average  citizen  nor  a  sensible  news- 
paper editor  attempts  in  advance  of  trial  to  pre-judge  the  case. 
But  it  is  quite  the  reverse  in  these  planning  questions  before  the 
City  Council.  An  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  members  of  the 
Council  make  up  their  minds  in  advance,  and  if  a  councilman  pre- 
sumes to  base  his  opinion  on  the  evidence  and  reaches  a  conclusion 
opposed  to  that  of  the  majority,  he  is  promptly  placed  in  the  pillory 
of  public  opinion.  When  we  talk  about  the  great  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  public  mind  let  us  include  as  an  item  in  the  education  the 
withholding  of  judgment  until  all  the  evidence  is  in  and  has  been 
intelligently  digested. 

Finally,  the  matter  of  planning  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
income  of  a  city.  In  Minnesota  our  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the 
tax  on  real  property.  Statistics  in  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission 
will  indicate  that  85%  of  the  tax  burden  is  borne  by  the  owners  of 
real  property,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  property 
owners  is  decreasing  proportionately  each  year.  I  believe  that  any 
system  of  taxation  to  be  equitable  must  see  to  it  that  benefits  and 
contributions  made  by  way  of  taxes  are  commensurate.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  the  system  which  places  an  undue  burden 
upon  those  who  are  trying  to  build  and  maintain  their  own  homes. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  for  orators  to  tell  us  that  the  foundation  of 
America  is  the  home  if  no  attempt  is  made  in  a  practical  way  to 
encourage  fathers  and  mothers  to  build  their  own  homes.  In  my 
opinion  the  time  has  come  for  every  state  in  the  Union  where  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  property  tax  to  have  an  intelligent 
analysis  made  of  the  entire  subject  of  taxation,  and  to  submit  to 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  a  substitute  plan  of  taxation,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  encourage  the  building  and  development  of 
communities  throughout  the  country  and  reach  that  ideal  of  which 
poets  and  philosophers  have  sung  and  dreamed  about  for  centuries, 
a  happy  America,  happy  because  it  is  a  nation  of  blessed  homes. 
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RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   BY   THE   CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Bettman  presented  to  the  Conference  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  planning  leadership  of  George  B.  Ford  and  it 
was  adopted  unanimously  as  the  expression  of  the  entire  Conference. 

In  the  death  of  George  B.  Ford,  the  American  city  planning 
movement,  particularly  as  represented  by  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute  and  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning, 
has  lost  one  of  its  pioneer  thinkers,  one  of  its  constructive  leaders 
and  one  of  its  most  fascinating  personalities.  He  approached  the 
city  planning  field  from  architecture,  the  profession  for  which  he 
was  specially  educated.  However,  with  keen  insight  into  the  so- 
cial problems  of  the  American  city,  he  realized  that  the  immediate 
needs  were  not  exclusively  or  mainly  aesthetic  in  nature  and  that 
immediate  emphasis  upon  engineering  and  economic  aspects  was 
required,  if  the  American  cities  were  to  be  developed  in  a  way  that 
would  be  promotive  of  the  health,  comfort  and  well  being  of  their 
inhabitants.  He  was  gifted  with  a  broad  and  fertile  imagination, 
which  caused  him  to  visualize  the  city  as  an  organism,  capable  and 
worthy  of  being  the  object  of  design,  design  conceived  of  as  both 
an  art  and  a  science. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  his  interest  and  services 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  studies  and  in  the  movement  which  even- 
tuated into  the  zoning  ordinance  of  New  York  City,  the  first  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  in  the  United  States.  From  that 
time  he  participated,  both  as  an  active  practitioner  and  as  a  mem- 
ber and  officer  of  this  and  other  associations,  in  the  development 
of  city  and  regional  planning  in  this  country,  and  it  is  quite  sig- 
nificant of  the  keenness  of  his  judgment  and  breadth  of  his  im- 
agination, that  the  active  career  which  began  with  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance of  New  York  City  should  have  terminated  with  the  director- 
ship of  the  association  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  New 
York  Regional  Plan. 

His  training  as  an  architect  and  innate  love  of  beauty  constantly 
reasserted  themselves.  The  silhouette  of  the  city,  the  beauty  of  its 
larger  vistas  and  aspects,  were  always  in  his  thought  and  his  work, 
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and,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  more  clear  to  him,  and  he  made  it 
more  clear  to  us,  how  beauty  and  utility  were  not  contrasted  or 
mutually  exclusive  concepts,  but  parts  of  the  same  problem  of 
making  the  city  a  place  fit  for  human  life  and  work. 

Mr.  Ford  was,  through  and  through,  a  man  of  culture  and  great 
personal  charm,  and  as  participant  in  the  meetings  of  our  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  capacity  of  its  presiding  officer,  both  his  writ- 
ten and  spoken  word  were  suffused  with  humor  and  with  literary 
grace. 

In  grateful  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the  city  planning 
movement  and  in  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  that  movement  and 
our  association  have  suffered  in  his  untimely  death,  we  spread  this 
statement  concerning  George  B.  Ford  upon  the  records  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 

****** 

At  the  business  session  of  the  Conference  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  ac- 
tion in  each  case  is  indicated  after  the  resolution. 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

WHEREAS,  the  national  capital  should  express  the  highest  ideals 
in  city  planning  development,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  is  con- 
cerned in  having  the  federal  city  demonstrate  to  the  nation  the 
best  American  accomplishment  in  city  planning,  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  other 
professional  and  civic  organizations  working  toward  similar  ob- 
jectives and  in  particular  to  meet  with  their  representatives  in 
April  1932  as  a  special  contribution  toward  the  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  celebration,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved^  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission,  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  American  City  Planning  Institute, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  American  Society  of 
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Landscape  Architects,  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mural  Painters,  the  American  Civic  Association, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

WHEREAS,  in  the  development  of  the  national  capital,  the  prin- 
ciples of  broad  and  comprehensive  planning  should  receive  full 
consideration,  and 

WHEREAS,  plans  for  the  development  of  the  capital  are  passed 
upon  by  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  recommendation  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning  that  a  representative  of  the 
profession  of  city  planning  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
executed  work  should  be  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
proper  committees  of  Congress,  the  National  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  the 
American  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, the  American  Civic  Association,  and  the  City  Planning 
Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  above  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

APPRECIATION  OF  ROCHESTER'S  HOSPITALITY 

WHEREAS,  the  City  of  Rochester  and  its  allied  hosts,  the  Roch- 
ester Civic  Improvement  Association  and  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  have  by  their  capable  arrangements  for  meetings, 
sight-seeing  trips  and  the  like,  and  by  uniform  and  much  appre- 
ciated demonstrations  of  hospitality,  made  this  Twenty-third 
National  Confeence  on  City  Planning  a  complete  and  memorable 
success,  now  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
express  its  appreciation  for  the  efficient  arrangements  made  in 
Rochester,  and  its  thanks  to  the  above  organizations  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  enjoyment  received  by  those  in  attendance,  and  also  to 
the  Rochester  press  for  its  excellent  notices  of  the  meetings. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES  IN  CITY  PLANNING 

WHEREAS,  one  of  the  great  needs  in  city  and  regional  planning 
is  a  more  thorough  education  of  the  layman  as  to  the  meaning 
and  value  of  planning  principles, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
use  every  effort  to  establish  summer  school  courses  in  city  planning 
for  teachers  in  civics  and  others  interested. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  referred  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors with  a  recommendation  for  action. 

CHARLES  MULFORD  ROBINSON 

WHEREAS,  there  resides  in  Rochester  Mrs.  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson,  whose  husband  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  city  plan- 
ning movement  in  the  United  States  was  an  outstanding  authority 
on  the  subject  and  a  notable  contributor  to  its  enduring  literature, 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  Twenty-third  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, meeting  in  Rochester,  recalls  with  deep  appreciation  the  loyal 
and  devoted  assistance  given  by  Mrs.  Robinson  to  her  husband 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  city  planning,  now  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved^  That  this  Conference  on  the  occasion  of  its  meet- 
ing in  Mrs.  Robinson's  home  city  sends  its  greetings  and  good  wishes 
to  her  and  records  its  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  rendered 
the  cause  of  better  cities  in  America  by  the  late  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson  and  his  devoted  wife. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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